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PREFACE 


I lir (<Mr and siiffcrinji: wliicti the footsteps of man are 
ri(»l always ihiiist upon him by the external conditions of liis life. 
He himself may, to a certain extent, be the author of these disturb- 
ing rxperieni'es. Neivoiis and mental patients present in striking 
form such experiences and offer opportunity for their intensive study. 

I hus the coiiditioiu which underlie morbid fears have been partly 
disclosed, and we see liow they arc dependent upon a complicated 
play of forces in the depths of the personality* The dynamic ele- 
ments whicli are revealed by the study of nervous patients arc not 
peculiar to them. They arc the constituents of human nature in 
general, but in the normal they arc concealed by the conventional 
Mir face* 

fn the present monograph the author takes up the problem of 
pain or suffering in so far as it is self-imposed, due not to external 
(aetois hut to subtle uiulcrlyiiiR forces which play an important 
role in the destiny of the individual In psychiatric literature there 
are already many case reports in which the role of self-in Dieted 
pain Inis been carefully studied, The need for punishment is a (actor 
which is now Iretdy drawn on for the explanation of many forms of 
nervDiis ami mental disorders. 

Dr. Dahrowski docs not take up for intensive analysis individual 
cases where self-piinishincnt, or automutilation, seems to play a 
role. f!is task Is lathcr to give a general review of the field and to 
show* the various settings in which this symptom may occur. His 
study covers a wddc field. He makes a survey of the nervous dis- 
orders of children and of adults; he discusses men who have re- 
vealed thrmsL'lvcs in literature, as well as those who have under- 
gone an analysis in the consulting room. 

d o the gcneial reader this monograph will be an interesting 
work of orientation, while the specialist will be particularly inter- 
ested in the presentation of this topic by a Polish colleague. 

C. Macfie Campbell. 
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f. rNTRODUCTlON 

In rijis U'fji'k wo. kIi;J| the iM'ohlciii ol mental mid 

pIuML'al scIl'iiiiililiilhnK^ We do not prt'siimc, liowcvcr, lo settle 
Mils ([iicsilnti; oiir uim Is only lo approach and to study iit close 
ranj^e iIm' symptoms of tliis form of licliaWor. Once familiarized 
with the symptoms in f^cineral by means of ii sketchy clcsciiptlon and 
(lillereiiiiaiion, \yv. shall try to define the physicnlp mental^ and 
social caiises of their dcvclopincnt, and to state their coancction 
with tile [i.yudinpliysical constitution and with certain patholoj^ical 
concJitlojis, ]‘imil)y, we shidl make <i few snj^gestions of a prophj'- 
laclic, therapeutic, and educational nature. 

'1 lie source of the majority of sclf-mutlladnc; symptoms is the 
wish lo siiner. 'I'hc 'hicccsslty" for suffer inj>;, which at first glance 
may panidoxiral, is dccpl}^ enihcddcd in the human son!, and 
is more enjumon tliao it appears to tJjc nornial mind. Ccriaio 
religious orders based on the value of suffering, besides on other 
priiudides, have expiuidcil tliroufrliout the whole world. There is 
no (loiilit luu lliat tiici'c exists a more or less normal necessity for 
snfl'erinj^ folhnvlni^ the fcidinp of p:uilt, or tlie possession of certain 
defects, suffering which is coiisiilcvcd a redemption, or a ^vay of 
mural perfect inn. We shall call attention cliicfl.r to that scckin^jj 
for Hufferinu and those symptoms of sclf-mutihilion which may he 
considered patfiolouicaf. We sfiail use the fof/owinfr cr/tecia, not 
claiminit. Iinwever, very strict iliffcrciitiation, in determining the 
palliolo^rical or non-patholoyicid natuic of the symptoms: (1) in- 
U'osiiy of syinploms, Le., force with which they appear; (2) duration 
of the sympUims; (3) their Intensity iu relation to the intensity of the 
factors by w/nc/i they are caused. Besides considcrififf the active? 
indictinn of pain, we shall call iittentinn to the symptoms of passive 
suhinissinn to suffcriiijj, and tlic sj'rnptoms of the provocation of 
sviffciintr. Moreover, we shall endeavor to throw light on the 
connection hetwetm the apparently opposite tendencies of self- 
nmlllaiiini and infliction of pain on others, a connection which In 
certain eases will prove to have a common source. 

In (his way lire meaning of the term *'sclf-mntilfltinn” will hc- 

sUrtly cufretTOs nrjfi' nij|o-/ni»ljlalir»ii io psychoacuiosis, psycho- 
pmhy, and nisi-'* taken frmn iMcrvatioil of daily life eonddered normal. 
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come much blonder than the nicanini; usually aririhuinl in it. 1 
mutilate myself; I submit to self-lormrnti/J^ ; J loriun* fobci^- - 
these often spring from the same sourer, from a iUTr‘>Hiiy nf rx- 
pcricncing suffering! a necessity iiiiuiifcsliiig and gialifying iisrlf in 
various ways. 

In respect to the "phcriomc 11011” of seU-imitilatinn \Vr <li‘stin“ 
guish between the inflicting of physical suffering and iwsclnc kcU- 
torturc, The "sphere’' of physiCiil self-mutilation is a<rf%silde to 
external observation; the psychic self-torture, above all, lo iniro- 
spectlon. 

These are two sides of the same phcnonienon, appealing in one 
or the other sphere depending on the mental make-up of the given 
individual, his age, education, or form of disonlor, Mosi fregncnllv 
the self-mutilation appears in a typical case under luitli fnrins, with 
predominance of one or the other. In the major it y <if ca^es, we 
are inclined to accept the identity of sources of self-niiilihuinn in both 
spheres in the same individual, Vor instance, psyehomoior hyper- 
excitability may he the cause of the initiation ami developmeni <if 
nail-biting, wounding the nail-fold, scratcliing of ihe head; im the 
other hand, hypcrcxcitabilily resulting in tactle*-s awkwanl be- 
havior may lead to self-accusation and psychic self mmilaiion. 
Penitent self-mutilation may appear in the form of sol (dlagrlla lion, 
in exposing orresdf ta phyjr/caf clfscom/ort ; hr r/rr fr^ vlr/e spf^err', 
it may take the form of accepting morally humiliating nldigntinns. 
Disorders of superficial sensitivity in more or less localized areas 
frequently cause pinching and scratching of these areas, "rrniiblc 
which is of indistinct, cliaiigcahle localization or of tleep sensitivity 
mav cause states of strong psychic tension, difTicuU to release, 'fliis 
difficulty increases the tension and makes it worse. U (»f long 
duration it may result in a suicidal tendency and may lead in 
suicide. Infantilism, under devclooiuent of sexual organs, and lujmo- 
scxuality may be the basis of physical self-mutilation (scratching 
the nipples, mutilating the sex organs) as well as of self-haired or 
self-humiliation, Strictly sexual masochism appears also fre(iu»'ntly 
in both spheres. The eases cited present the similarity or idcniily 
of sources and mechanisms in both types of scK-mutilation. There 
are, however, a number of eases in which the connection beiwcerr 
these two spheres is not very dear. " 



2. .ShLK-A/i;7^J7>/\'/7(;N ffV STATES OF PSYCHOMOTOR 
hyper KXCn ABILITY 

Lnciiliznl irrihitioiis of diffcrciU types cause the desire to touch 
tlie a I (Ms ill wliicli they uiiHc. We notice this ur^^c in ourselves — 
tooclrin^ no aclirn^r tuotii nv n liealinn; wound. I'liis desire has to 
a crituiri extent a prolecfive cliaracter, It is frctjuently hard to 
dicck ill is 111 [re in a very intensive initiuion. (In smallpox the hsiiuls 
ni tlie patient arc hound (o prevent scratching the scabs.) In many 
cases the consciousness of (lisfiguratioii cnniict avert the scratching 
and touching of the irritated areas. A common type of irritation, a 
fa'(|nnu starting-point of sclf-niiitilatioii, is pimples on the head, 
face, and buck. We observed a few cases of children and adults 
^vhosL‘ tiouhle began with scratching the skin of their backs in the 
area u’heie l)»e pimples were present. Another type of self- irritation 
is illusiniU'd by the ease of l7-ycar-olcl J17 who systematically 
scralched his kdt dhow; it was proved on examinution that this 
spot, aj) ar(*a of four to six cm., iva.s strongly anaesthetic, and tliat 
this was tlu’ irritating agent. In another ease, exhibiting nail-biting 
will) mutilation of ilic nail -fold, it cjunc out that the patient luid 
paitial tluMino-aiiaCKlhrsia and hypalgcsia of these are.n.s. More- 
over, since childhood, he had slukwii marked endurance to physical 
pain, and had periniited extraction of teeth without flinching. We 
idsij oliscrvrd ii c.tsc.s ol u7th bad tear/ffg- the nail- 

fold and of th(> skin on the inside of the fingers in Intlividunls who 
had luul chorea or symptoms of pscudo-ailictosis in cln'Idhood. In 
others, we found hypersensibility of the skin to formalin or methyl 
alrohol, in and around the areas which were being scratched. 

\Ve frcapiently deal wn'tli local external self-mutilation corres- 
ponding in a greater or lesser degree to the spot, for instance, irri- 
tation of the right groin in inllamatinn of the appendix, scratching 
of llie skin in tlie region of diseased joints, and mutilation of tiic 
abdcniiinal widls hy digging or scratching with the nails, in intestinal 
tuherculosls. In the ease of 18-ycar-oU! S with intestinal tuhercu- 
l(»sis, we were concerned tvith the scratchif?g by tlie patient of vari- 
ous ureas of the abdominal walls. In a state of great excitation he 
screamed, begging for a knife in order to cut through the abdominal 
wall to reach the irritating spot 

In case this initiition, which may be the starting-point of sclf- 
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mutilation, is difTicult or inipossihlc lo iliscovrr, \vr inn^t In- ran*- 

not to inkr that s\ich aa ^ 

fact that this undcrlyiiip cause frct|iu'nlly in (li‘*i:n\'(‘n*il ullcr ilie 
self-mutilation has bcRuii points to tljc necessity for can linn. 
observed, for iiistancc, a tendency to scratch ihr >kiii nf tin* \v\\ 
groin and scrotum a few months before the appcaraiua* of a \ aiiviu'rh\ 
In other cases, m^c found allergic cc/.cma of tlie hands afi(‘i' sfuiie linu* 
had elapsed since the heginning of automulilalinii <d this leginn. 

In cases wlicrc the self-mutilating pKjccss caniuil lind a pi pint of 
outlet, we very frctpienrly find a varlahility in the huali/aiinn c»f 
self-mutilation until the finding of a uuht adninatc area, ('illM‘r 
because of the protracted cessation of the Mlf-nuitihii activitir, 
in any given for purely accidental icusons or lu'caibc o( the 
existence of some more or less vague, little-known pathohpgieal 
agent (for instance, disorders of deep scnsiliility) . ciive^ <d 

scH-mutilation reported by Janet throw light on the inechanKni in 
question. 

The first case concerned a 10-ycar-old hoy, whn>e tuimis ami whoh* 
body were covered with wounds and scabs. Tlie failin' <•( llie hoy 
seemed to be normal, the mother veny nervous. I he eluhl was 
normal and healthy till his fifth year. At that lime I he palient 
bad measles and whooping cough in succession, after ninth In* began 
to scratch a few blisters which appeared on his forehead, er^pecially 
before falling asleep and after awakening. He begun gvuduullv in 
scratch other blisters which appeared on his body and linally evc‘i>' 
spot on his body (blemishes, waits, hlaclc and blue spots). 

Janet asked the qv\est\on presenting it?cU hrst of uU in sneh a 
case: “docs the child feel pain?** It was brought oiii iluu the sen- 
sation was normal. In answer to the question concerning wdiy lie 
did this, the patient said, *T don't know, hut I just have to do it” 
(42). Janet asks whether we arc not dealing here with deliglu 
of experiencing pain (the question so intriguing to psychologisls), and 
he answers that this behavior should be in tcrji reted as llu* ex- 
pression of a tendency which developed into an irrepressible habit 
in the child s mind, weakened by disease, and which could ihiI he 
held back even by the coexistence of pain. This process is similar 
to Smoking or drinking which many addicts cannot stipjiiess despite 
the consciousness of the threatening danger. 

We think Janet is right on many points. Nevertheless, I he 
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i^sycln'c pn)C0ss tiikinf^ place in the former case is basically^ different, 
despite many similarities, from the process occurriiif' in the liabitual 
smokeis. In the ialter ease, the realization of the hahitiial tendency 
is iitji enmieekMl with pain nr fcclin^r of discomfort at the moment 
of R rah heal ion, l>ut only with the consciousness of untoward re- 
sults liiltr on, Janet justly places the ease of the lO-ycar-old hoy 
in tin* class nf tics, obsessions, and del ii him, which, in its initial 
phase, may have been occasioned by weakness of the mental powers 
during the illness and perhaps to some extent by the toxic aj^ents 
ciinsed by the diseases. 

Anotlicr ca.m* reported by the same autJior concerned the patient 
/Vy ^vllo was continually pulliiij;^ out the c^^lashcs from both lids. 
'I he family had a tendency toward obsessions and especially toward 
tics. Vh was a neurasthenic; any emotion provoked various gastro- 
iiilrslinal disltirhances which passed quickly. Beautiful ej^clashcs 
were an outstanding feature of most members of this family, and the 
pills of the ianiily paid much attention to them. Janet a8sumes> 
it seems to us, rightly, that in Vb, Inclined by nature tc obsessions, 
the aimve factors and some accidental itching around the eyes could 
produce the realization of the tendency (42). 

In neurotic conditions, especially in young people, wo encounter 
an excess o( such impulses, either in the form of hypcrkincsis in 
general, or lies, with wliicli may be combined disLiiiliances of in- 
hihilion. In nervous individuals the sphere of impulsive and sub- 
conscious life is imire strongly developed than in individuals of 
none iTsislaiU nervous constitution. Therefore the cortical control 
appeals wcakei and of shorter dviialioii, or is out of proportion 
f(j the (‘xriting agent, in cmrsuiiucncc of wliich either an excessive 
inhihirion (anxiety slate) or a weakness of inhibition may appear 
at any given moment. The preoccupation with any emotion causes 
a iliiuinution ol the repression of impulses and the impulses in- 
crease ('scratching the head, biting the nails, iiyperkiriesis while study- 
ing or leading). INleigc and Feindd (55) in their work on tics 
picM'iir the iiieclianism in the following way: ^Wny prolonged con- 
central Inn of the allenlion on a pailicular act or a particular idea 
pi’t'Mijipnses a concomilant weakening of inhibitory power over other 
acts ami ideas, ^^bich then become covrupl ami inoppoitunc, arc in- 
fiipable (if fuiiliei l'ep^'^sl()n, juul blossom Into tics.” 

A i| ism 1 bailee of inliibiiion often appears in nervous individuais. 
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Therefore we encounter the plicnonicnon of psyrhonioloi tv- 

lease an excessive activity of one Rrniip of len^lencijs inul inl^iUilion 

of others. In such a state, a purely acciilental oxrilatiun iiiav Im*. 
come the starting-point for the release of ^iTiU tension, 1* n i|U(‘nily 
a state of strong tension becomes released by llic hegimunr of self- 
mutilation in an accidentally local i/cd area rviOit)ut other siiinOhnion ; 
then the self-mutilating activities systemati/e and tian^fiinu tlirin^ 
selves into compulsions (for example, luting imd wounding of the 
lips). We observe the above symptoms In ricrvniis individuals who 
are charactcrbcd by a certain lack of synthesis of psycliophysiidogioal 
activities. The emotional state deepens this lack of Miulusi:^ in iw- 
cordance with Janet's (43) view that: *‘'rhe emotion lias a dis- 
solving action on the mind ami diminishes its synthesis.” Nvvtvniic 
individuals, who often have a great analytical capacity, fail inoic or 
less to synthesize, and arc inclined to disintegration of Induivior. 

If we pnss from higher to lower functions, the psycluHnoiMr activi- 
ties of these indivUluaU are also marked hy a certain disinu giatinn, a 
certain lack of coordination of the sphere with mental proc- 

esses. Let us consider the mental work of a ncurolic. While pre- 
occupied with an emotionally colored problem or while jjc'r form- 
ing an unpleasant duty, which also produces an cninlional 
some psychomotor functions arc not coordinated with inrnlal 
PTDcesses but aetjube a certam uMlependcncc wWicb may, ;minn)r 
other symptoms, be revealed in naiUbiting, laceration of the nail- 
fold, scratching of head and throat, pulling out the hair, hiting the 
lips, etc., or touching nearby objects and semiautomatic writing of 
the same word over and over. It is known that ovcrcxciiahlc in- 
dividuals with diminished repression, with a tendency to psychic 
disintegration (Schizoid types of Kretschmer; tetanoid tyjies ui 
Jaensch) have great difficulty in coordinating tlic main action of 
lower motor functions, which difficulty may, in coexistence with soiiu' 
irritating agent, appear as a process of scIf-miiLilation, Moreover, tlu; 
motor hyperexcitabilky, combining itself witli disturbance of in- 
hibition, causes the necessity for release wliich, in types described 
above, is often realized by finding on one's own body exciting areas 
which may serve as starting-points for sclf-uiulilation. 'rim findin;; 
of some bases for the unchecked impulses, and tlieir lixatinn lo an 
underlying process brings a psychic relief. This is one of liic ways 
of releasing the accumulated psychic cnerp)^ as is its release in the 
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[(Mill of oiiiinisiu ill anxiety states or of sckuxiI relations in other 
cmolional states. 'J'he mechanism cl escribed above is tlie basis for 
the (li’\ rlopmciit of many tics, to which sliould be added many 

sel f-mul ihu iiiji roc esses, I his is proved by the frequent dcvclop- 
iiiciit of a liartinilai solf-nuitilutioii following the intensification 
of a'ltain ties; self-nuitilatioii of ^int^crs (wounding, biting) follow- 
ing oiivclio|ilnigi:i, or wounding the head and laceration of healing 
wounds glowing out of a head scrntchiiiR tic. 

1 fuse dist\irbance.s of inhibition and assumcdliy the lack of har- 
mony in the coordination of the cortical ccnLcjs and the tiutonainic 
nervous sysKaii can explain paitly the appearance of self-mutilation 
in the bypnag<igic state, on aAvakeiiiiig, during a long stay In bed 
(convalescence), in emotional states, or while solving some problem. 
In children and adolescents the urge for activity is stronger than in 
adults. It is known that forced suppression of niotoraclivity because 
of disease, travel, or sleeplessness disoiganixcs the control of actions 
and facilitates the appearance of hyperkincsis as well as self-mutila- 
tion. 

'I'lic* faculty for bearing pain in self-mutilation must probably be 
interpreted as some physical or psychic hypalgcsia. We have al- 
ready called allcntion to tlic former; the latter should be explained 
as a state of psychic tension produced by mental, emotional, or im- 
pulsive obsession (compulsion), and finally by auto-suggestion causing 
a weakening of the pain sense during self-mutilation. The explana- 
tion of this state is analogous to the interpretation of the dimin- 
ished feeling of pain during fighting or during a state of great 
nervousness. 

In this .section we have discussed, in the first place, the role of 
the exciting agents in the origin and the development of sclf- 
mulilating tendencies. The examples cited above show that these 
lendencits arc tlic result, on one hand, of various somatic irritations, 
and, nil the other liiind, of psychic overexcitability and tendencies 
to obsession. I'jthcr of these may be a predisposing and a dctcim- 
ining farlor, depemling <ni the type, strength, and duration of its 
ucliniK A strong exciting agent may he simultaneously n predisposing 
and a delermining factor of the srlf-mutilaling process (itching, 
iivpercslhesla), ami ll may he iis exclusive cause. On the other hand, 
the exciting agent often has only a supplementary accidental effect, 
and the deciding agent may he the Lciulcncy toward obsession or 
psychoiiHJloi overexcitability in ordinarily introverted types, 



1 SELM'IUTILATION IN Acr'i’K rsvc ijoM iMa n ir 
coNnrrioNs 

In ovcrcxcitablc iiulividiHils :i liuK nl innii d rquilflirimu, 

;i sudden cxdtntiou nllcii raises an nnniinnal ‘lirirk. 

This facile appearance of sliock is nonhinnl wifli a v !i»\van) 

nervous outburst. In iiUrovcrtctl, Mlii/niil intli^ idn<ib , niii-n 
encounter seU-mvuiluthm ns one. of Mu‘ luu-l v'Hnvrnirnr niiMns i»f 
liberating oneself from an \inbcarablc inbifUi. Srif nnnilannn mav 

act, in this coiuIitiQii> by means of the im»si ea-^ily pin umI [lain 

or suicidal attempt, as a compensatory ioi jKvebic pain 

or shame. 

In Individuals with little emotional flexibility, •^nnu' i;reat ills* 
appoiiumcnt may undermine their faith anil blcaK. wirli < nnMNpieni 
loss not only of the object of feclini; Inii iA'-u nf iln* failb in tbr 
value of even the strongest pcrsiuial senlimcnt*^. "I'lii*' dcsinns 
previous mental harmonVi someliines to the point of Mdf vvnr.cinu'e, 
thus ending the unbearable pressure crcioed bv condiuon^ of life. 
This mechanism is illustrated by tin* caM* ni IH^-ycar nlil M. 

a nervous idealist, very intelli|zent ami highly -rniiinniiah nuirk 
tempered and overcx'citnbk. d/ sliowrd in cbildlioiMl a imMii ialr 
tendency to hyperklncsis, mvil-lming, scraU'iiinp, of llw nail4old. 
and a tendency to excessive enthusiasm and pi' i iodic ilrpu'^^ion. No 
hereditary stigmata were found, lit icli in love wiifi niic of Iht 
acquaintances and decided to marry. SniiiC liinr lairr, il tiirncti 
out that the chosen one bad deceived her. AVilhin a fiuv linnr^. nfler 
learning this, she gave herself to the least ;ucept;dile and eviMi 
physically repulsive of her suitors, after whuh •'he i'nniiiiii led 
suicide. We deal here with an emotioned shnclc in :i ‘-uddeo 

disappointment. The realization of one's o\vii cnnlhViing ieinlmrie^ 
toward the object of oncN cinotions anil toward uneN rgo pnidm es 
ns £i reaction in young, impulsive, introverted girls a state nf de- 
pression and doubt concerning the value of the deeper enmiinfis 
together with a fcycusing of vengeance on nneN invn self. An in- 
dividual with a plastic mentality and the ability nf adapiaiiun rn 
new conditions can bear such a disappouiimeiit, hut ivpes nf Itiwer 
plasticity, sclf-ccntcred, introverted, are ordinarily unable in attain 
equilibrium. Depending on the faculty of decision or on llie iieiiviiv, 
fcliev end by suicide or submit passively lo life, finding reUslM* uf the 
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stroiij; psychic tension in forms of self-mutilation most accessible to 
nju\ very ,^n!riiiye iypes. Ex^^asin^ orieseif to Jaus/itcr and 
to ph>sical and p.sydnc mistreatment (for instance, self-accusation, 
liiimiliaLin^^ oneself by lowcriiifr bis social position, playing a part 
of ibc cine wliom they slap in the face'*) arc means of self-vengcancc 
for mistakes, in a form of protest characteristic for such personalities. 
A strong emotiojial xshock to such individuals destroys tlicir adaptation 
10 the realities of life and very frctiucntly leads to one of two possible 
Avavs of meeting these situations: suicide or anniliilaticn of pain by 
self-mutilation. 

We also encountered self-mutilation as a form of coinpcnsation for 
moral pain and shame in a 17-3^car-old girl of schizothymic consti- 
tulion wlio attempted suicide after disappointment in love, and 
began syslemalically to wound the lower abdominal regions when 
her sviicide was frustrated, She did not allow the wounds to heal 
and contiinied this self-mutilation for several months until she fell 
in love, this time, successfully, with another man. We deal here 
with tile necessity for the liberation of accumulated psychic tensions 
in the easiest {(irm for llie given individual, The release is not en- 
tirclv uuLonuuic, hut to some extent conscious. We have also ob- 
served cases of self-mutilation as one of the means of getting rid 
of an unliearahle state of psycliic tension caused by great vasomotor 
'Tho .'inx'ioiis sf.'ite, of strongmess of onc^s hotly 

(extremities), and feeling of dying away were causally related to 
pinching, in outer to bring hack the state of activity, to increase by 
this means its weakened functions, A similar mechanism was found 
to exisl in one of Janet’s (44) young patients who, letting drops 
of boiling water fall on his palm, said, “Only this can bring me 
hack the feeling of myself.” We have also noticed a similar mechanism 
in indivitluals with symptoms of acute depression. In these eases 
it was, as we emphasized above, for the anxious, introverted, or pas- 
sive types, the easiest way of release from an unpleasant state of 
psychic overexcitability. 

'I'he form of release of the psychomotor tension in states of acute 
anxiety may he very unclear to tlic individual himself and for tliis 
reason after llie fact of self-miitilalion he seeks to explain and 
justify his behavior. 'Phis explanation is very often not based on 
tlie real facts. Such a mechanism was probably at work in tlie ease 
of the l2-ycar-()ld S who exhibited a systematic pulling out of the 
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eyebrows. S was of a passive type, in poor contact with lus sur- 
rgundings, of inferior ability, and suffered a feeling of infcrioi iiy. 
The patient’s excitability, voinitinp; of unknown <irigin, faliguc, drow- 
siness with difficulty in falling asleep, and feeling of dying aw'ny 
may arouse the question of a disorder of visceral scnsiiiviiy. Passivity 
and slow mental activity could, under aggression of srhoed mates, 
constant noise and unrest at home, anti weariness (he went both lo 
common and Hebrew schools), give rise to anxiety tjver llic school 
situation with tics and persecutory ideas. We assume that ptdiing 
out of the eyebrows "in order not to he iccognizctl," as the palicnt 
said, by hostile schoolmates was an accidentally huind nutlet for 
the necessary release of the tension of the ahovc-iiiciuioned state 
in which the patient’s personality was the predisposing factor and 
the environment the determining one. 

We also find self-mutilation as a symptom of an ncule ,slat<* of 
anxiety in the ease of 13-year-old L who exhibited hiring of ilie 
nails and tongue in a marked degree, L was uneasy, showed hyper- 
motility, was rather physically mulcrdevclnped and iiiuhnimui ished. 
There was a slight left ptosis, hypcrtropliy of the lyniplialir glands, 
moderate dermographism, and increased tciulon reflexes, Otlin wise 
the neurological and medical examination was negative. In the 
hospital, he screamed frequently, bit his hands, did m>t want to eat, 
was obstinately repeating that he wanted lo go home, tlial he want(*<l 
to die and would die if he were not sent home, He said he hated 
school because "the teachers beat the children." In school he felt 
badly for being the oldest and tallest in his class, liaving had to 
repe.at one year because of failure in French. He sometimes clrrained 
of the children being beaten in the school. Asked wliy he hit Ids 
hand, he said that by doing so he wounded his classmates. He want(?d 
to study at home "all day and all night," but lie did not want to 
go to school. He said that if he were forced to go to school he 
would go to the cellar and kill himself with a knife, and that 
"there arc lots of penknives at home." During his stay in the 
hospital he attempted suicide by asphyxia, then broke the window 
and tried to kill himself with the pieces of glass. 

No hereditary stigma was found, and at birth the dclivi'i v hy 
forceps was without ill effect to the patient. He did imt fi-rl well 
in school and was several times transferred from one school to an- 
other, Once, while playing, he was unintentionally the cause of 
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i\ ‘^kiill ()[ fi sclujoliiuitc wliom lie liked, He took this 

Ui iimi’t un(} ti’luscil to f;o fo school. He had fever without 
syininoim for few days, after which lie begon to bite 
lii^ hands and In lur^s Ills eyes. 

'The iiiferioiiiy coiuiilrx combined with nervousness, anxiety, 
iJiU'a^inrss /jjjMa)/: um* here the f?rcdispos/iig factors. 

'y\\v nnntii)n:il shriek caiiscil by the accident in school Rave vise to 
ilic acnic Male of nervous anxiety, The mechanism of the self- 
lUUlilalinR process (sciatcliiiiR and biiinp of the hands, screaming, 
and suicidal attempts) may he interpreted, on the one haiid, as a. 
characteristic form of the anxious passive individual's release of 
I he tension and, on lltc other hand, as a way of avoidinf^ vuiplcasant 
school experirnees:. The application of self-mutilation was based on 
nbservalinii'^ that it wfis a successful means of getting the desired 


iTMlltS. 

(In the basis of neuropathy there arise and develop very often 
iinnuvlivali'd i»hi»l»ins whicli result in tlic mnnifcsfcation of absurd 
ideas. 'I’liis is illusli’iiU’tl by (lie ease of 1 8-ycai‘-olil S who, prompted 
by tlie fear of fulurc military service, begged the pliysiciaii to cut 
„il Ids ImiKl; wlieii (be latter refused, lie went with the same le- 
(pKM to a cliiropriiclor who cxtractetl 12 healthy teeth at one sitting. 
'I'o ibis class belong ilie self-iimlilatioiis of compensation-neurotics 
who snini-iimrs iiiutifiite tfuniselves badly fii order to obtain coni- 
drspitr the possibility of fiiuliiiR adequate work- It may 
bi- assunied lliai the mechanism of these processes is similar to the 
mcelmiiism of compulsions. The mental ve.stlcssncss, increased by 
aiimsui^ge^imii. (aks (he rii.id hulkateJ hy the goal and m this 
wav tin. iicrnmulatril tension is libc'atcd. Tlie necessity tor obta, ri- 
my;' compeosai ion may lie explained here by the state of the pat.en s 
iucieasing feelings of uncertainty and of the need of care, the 
sv««rc of u'Jo'eb hi's in past acute state.s of ^xicty (cxpwiences o 
the battle (umi or iiidustrial accidents). The weakening rca y 
kelilg, together with the .state of anxiety, facilitates tire development 

id oli^cssinnii. 



4. SELF-MUTTLATION IN STA'l'ES OK NKURC IPA'I'N IC 
DRAMATIZATION AND IIYS'KKRIA 

In children and adolescents we often deal with ii tendency to 
dramatization in order to satisfy desires *‘lo ^^et one's poinl.” 'Oils 
tendency is based, on the one Iv.niil, on numtid nveTexciialnlity and, 
on the other hand, a lack of an even and rational educational in- 
fluence by the parents. Contradictions in forhiddinu and (niU*iiu|.r, 
revocation of given comnuiuls, and excessive and unreasonable 
ivnxicty couccining the ehiUl cause a patlioloirical transfurmaliun of 
tlie egocentric spirit in the child which directs it toward tyranny in 
regard to the parents. The observation of weak points of the par- 
ents behavior is the basis for the building up by tlw ettild of an 
entire group of methods for attaining his desires. We are using 
the term ‘dramatization’* for the description of these lendeju ies as 
a group and the term “neuropathic dranuUizalion'^ in cases ^lunving 
neuropathic pccvdiaritics. 

If the child, under these conditions, rcali/es that the sou ice of 
its mothers greatest concern and unrest is the cJiild’s health, looks, 
or contentment, he will, in order to reach his goal, take udvtuUagc 
of his mother’s weakness by siniuhited or by actual damage to liis 
licalth and by exposing himself to some discomfort and unpleasant- 
ness, The ease of the t2'ycav*old JIT an only child, a tyrant to 
his mother, who in order to provoke her to \Yorry about hiniscll 
got her powder box and powdered and painted his eyes stj as to 
“look sick," illustrates this point. Another case concern eti a child 
of nine years, who was nervous, suggestible, and capricious. Irralional 
rearing, conflicting orders, and dciiinls caused a strong develop- 
ment of stubhornness in this child, who, being Well aware (li bis 
mothcr^s weakness, namely her great sensitiveness to the opinions 
of others, used to throw himself on the street during a walk, to 
scream or to feign convulsions in order to terrorize his mol her for 
refusing hU requests and to as&vrre himself of future indulgence. 
While walking with his mother at a summer resort, in ihc absence 
of onlookers, he applied his method in the changed surroundings. 
He would run ahead several feet and throw himself down in order 
to give the motlicr a chance to observe him longer. As she ap- 
proached him (on the physician's advice, she did not hurry immedi- 
ately to help him) the attack would suddenly cease and ilu- luiy 
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w<nil<l lift ii|» and iijiaiii inii ahead of the mother to find a suitable 
place for the repetition of his act. A similar but more refined 
ineelianisin is illusliated by the ciuht-ycar-old W, a son of cultured 
hut neuropathic piireuts and an only child. The very exclusive 
uiiitniil iiffeetiou with the mother, her excessive fear for the child’s 
health, and the lack of proper uii(lcrstan(lin|T of the necessity fof 
the child s social development (relationship with schoolmates, com- 
m<m simrts, ete.) were the. bases of the development of the child’s 
pailndntiical eum-entrism and dramatization. The boy forced his 
mother to conie for him (the school in a small town is only about 
201) y arils away), AVIit^n the mother did not come, he used to 
throw lilnisidf nn ihf t^iound Jiiid hitc his hands or scratch his face. 
When ihe falhci punislicd him by standing him in a corner, the lad 
oiu'vcd, but di<l imr leave the corner later, after the time of punisb- 
inrnt bad elapsed. He stood there for over an hour and thereby 
feirced ibc fallier to apolo^i/.o and pivc up punishment. Watching 
his parerUs’ worried looks throuf^h the keyhole and windows intensi- 
fied bis slate of pallujln^Mcal eKoccntrlsm. 

Soinetinies (be neuropalhic dramatization may take a danf2;crous 
course^ as in (lie case of ihc 14-y car-old Mt who, when liis desires 
Wivr not areeeded to, provoked nose bleed iiiR- Once, the loss of 
blood rearbrd about one pint and caused fainting. The underlying 
cause*; weie, (lie hoy\ nervousness and faulty iipbrlnpinp. The de- 
UMininiiiK faclfir was tbe observation of the impressions which 
a ‘>[nall aevidcnral nose lilcedinj^ made on liLs parents. 

We have emphasized here the fundamental importance of faulty 
ineihods i>{ upbiin^iinj; in the origin and development of pathological 
draniali/auijn. It Is not always the principal factor — sometimes it 
is only the deterniinlnu^ one. ^diis may be illustrated by the case 
of U’Vear-old .1, who showed ovcrexcitability, suRpcstibility, hysteric 
sli^iiuala, aiul a^tneks. Despite these symptoms, A was cooperative, 
active, a ):i»otl pupil and companion. A rcseiiLed very strongly that 
she w^as left al home durifi|4 vacation wlicii her parents went to 
various liealtb resorts with her older, sickly sister. Observation of 
lh(‘ elTeels on lin |»aienls of ber faintine:, which happened accident- 
ally wiieii siie I'ldpnl a diink of strong soda water, icsiilted in 
^liinnlaiion of fainline spells. After a pseudo-attack, A usually 
ordered llie maid not to tell the parents, bciiifr sure that she ivoiild 
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do just the contrary. Wc arc dcaliiij' here wiiti neurnputlnV dniina- 
tization of a hysterical personality. 'FUc level oi her uctiiu' wus 
based on her innate tendencies to drnmati/iition. In Imindin^r- 
schools, wc have observed many cases n( sclFmvuihuian hy licklini!; 
the palate to provoke vomiting, letting blood Irom the nose or (!x- 
posurc to cold, The motives bcliinJ these cases ^Yeve the ileMve to 
play tniant from school or to shirk work of soinr sort, atirariing 
attention^ and provoking affection. With minor excrptii>ns tiuse 
cases concerned neuropathic individuals, who expressed in a way 
most characteristic of their psychological types (hurovcrled, passive 
types) this need of arousing interest in themselves, or ol freeing (liem- 
selves from unpleasant situations. 

In young people of introverted, anxious, and ovcrcxcilahlc natures, 
bound by affection or feeling of love, wc find charaetcristic tendencies 
of self-mutilation to "spite” the beloved person, This is a punish- 
ment of the dear one by causing harm to onescH, and is <|uite char- 
acteristic of women or of men xvith some fcniinino psychic traits. 
This mechanism is illustrated by the case of jl/, sick willi pneumonia, 
who in the course of a heated discussion with her fiance declared 
that, on any further argument from liim, she would mu bine- 
footed in tile snow. In reply to this the fiance rein a iked that one 
more unpleasant word from her would make him stab liis hand 
with his penknife. Self-mutilation Is for such individuals llic 
simplest means tor release of the tension and also fnr a move or 
less conscious attainment of certain ends. 

Posing, eccentricity, and tendencies to dramatical ion in such a 
personality arc illustrated in a passage from the diary of L: 

The conditions of my life were not ns I may have clenircd; 
when I experienced hardship caused by relatives whom 1 
loved and hy whom I wanted to he loved, I look it out on 
myself. This occurred especially when I endured even a just 
punishment by my mother, who loved iia dearly, bill who Wjih 
very strict. I always punished my mother with iny nir of 
misery, 1 refused food, fcigniiiK illness; I coinpinineil \'cry 
jTUicli and pitied myself nt such momcnla. In (pinrrels with iny 
husband, when I felt that I was not quite in ihc rinht, when 
every slinrp word on his part irritated me and hroiiKh/ me In 
a helpless anger, I ^yould decide to rcvciiRe myself in a similar 
fashion and would cause myself lo enilnrc pnln, liuiiKcr, and 
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rnld. ] MiH'c riU) out i)f ilie liouHc in a light summer blouse, 
ilk order In catrli mid iind "to die,” but the first dull made me 
wisli ‘♦trniit.dy iluit ifiy liiiHhand would come out and take me 
hark 'ijirrdlly hefore I caught cokU 1 enjoyed speaking of 
driilh, iinajdiiiii^' iii3'»clf on the hearse ami picturing him weep- 
iiig 11 n (I wliispurliig tender words over my dead body 


S('lf-mntiliilmn in enmu'cHon with definite hystcricjil clrama- 
li/alifpn is illustrated by tlic ease of 17-ycar-old S who had been ad- 
iiiiiied lliieo times to a psycliopathic hospital for observation. During 
luT (iist stay at the hospital, she exhibited symptoms of amnesia, 
comidalninf^i of not knowing her own name. During her second 
hfkvpilal residence she repeatedly subjected herself to trauma, refusing 


in tat, making tuht'lecdiiigs necessary, and then battling the nurses 
}:ii violeiuly ihiU it required force to handle her. Orientation and 
fiu'nvfty ewcept lor conlinucr} iirotcstntian of amnesia for 

ilie evnus piwding her first admission. She tended to project on 
lo tlir pliysu ian. Possibly stimulated by contact with a schizoplucnic 
patient, she (leveloped pseudo-hallucinations. She showed a tendency 
to cxaggeralNkii and dramatization. She called constantly for the 
dtKMnr ami nurses and was capricious. She repeatedly tore the 
dre^^ings (nun a surgical wmmd, contaminating it She did not want 
lo |rii home and tlireaioncd to do self-injury if scut home. A con- 
st:uU tendency t*i flirtation and confahiilation was observed. (She 
made repeated suicidal attempts without justified cause and fre- 
ipinilly ruminaled on suicide. She once stated that she wanted to 
cniiiniit suicide for fear of pregnancy.) Pliysicially she was \vcll- 
dcvrhiped and of good carriage, hut her gestures and movements xycre 
rxuggeiaterl. Hair Was normally distributed, with little the 

legN. The right pupil was somewhat wider than the left. Menses 
were normal. Nonmlogical and medical examinations were negative. 


rntrlfiVnce was higher than average. Both parents were cori- 
Mdnrd “unstahlc" and very sensitive, suggesting a possible herechtary 
fiuMor. At llic age of two the patient hail convulsions together with 
ear ahsces^. Druil the age of seven she was brought up by 
stri.n|'.'.s. Her l5 vr:..-ol.l l..ulkr was drowned wlicn slic wiis 
M.vn.. Ai l....nr, sl.r (,r„uently sl.owcl nuUu.rsts of anRcr 
u, relalion to one <d l.er y<nin(,.e. sisters for whom the fnther hsd 
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a strong affection, yielding to all l»cr desires. She gnt along hacllv 
in school, was irritable, and liked to play truant. Slie niue piirjuisrly 
wounded her hand in order to obtain a physician’s ccrlilicate of 
sickne&s to excuse herself from school. She showed a Icndcnry in- 
wards running away and vagrancy. She repeaU'dly prescninl lin- 
sclf at various hospitals with the symptoms of an acute alnhunm, 
operation in some instances was frustrated by l\rv lack of fumis, 
and in other, by the surgeons’ refusal to operate. She soccrnlcd in 
achieving two laparotomies: on one occa^iion a chronic app<'ndix 
was removed, and on the last, a cyst of Morgagni was vvn\ovi‘d and 
the uterus was suspended. She attempted suicide on several <icca- 
sions, and it is of interest that the attempts folUiw'ed immediately 
upon a frustration in bringing on an operative attack. On her last 
admission, the patient told a story of having taken imirphine at hniin* 
(supplied by a friend who was a nurse) for the appcasemciU nf pain 
and dissatisfaction. Under a thin disguise of anxiety she sll^uv^ marked 
satisfaction in the picture of herself as a morphine addict, as a ninre 
colorful personality, She shopped from one clinic to aiuulier, being 
examined and receiving different diagnoses, After a tiuarrel at home 
she refused to leave her bed. Her father brought her (<u>d, lliereby 
giving her great pleasure. During a friend's visit she suddenly 
jumped out of a window without any plausible reason. AVe sic lu'ie, 
as the basis for self-mutilation, a pathological need of amusing tlie 
interest of others in herself, typic*al of hysteria, and a stale of unrest 
probably in connection with disturbances of deep sensihiliiy, 'I hese 
factors, together with a degree of suggestibility, preilispo^ed the 
patient to self-mutilation. 

Disorders of deep sensibility, characterized by changeable and in- 
distinct localization, can be the basis of the changeable 1 oca 1 i/a r inn 
of self-mutilation. Unrest combined with these disorders, tlir grow- 
ing tension, difficulties in finding a way of release, for instance, 
lack of a new idea for self-mutilation, aiul difficulties in amusing the 
interest of others in oneself apparently caused suicidal aUciupis as 
a means of freeing herself from the tension,^ The use of self- 

®This mcchaiusm corrcspnmls to U\c inccliaUHmtt oUsuivvU Uy fauvl, 

Ribot, and oLhers, nccordinp; to wltorn co-anncsUiciic disinidriH 
cause an iinbearable sclf-conscioiisncs-a ^viCli gi'cat tension. 'I'Ijc paiicni’H 
ignorance of the cause and the lack of known symptoms result in sin ten nf 
excitement more fYequcnUy than do known, common fnetnrs. 





5. SELF-MUTILATION IN RELATION TO A lUCKI.INC] 
OF INFERIORITY, GUILT, OR THE NICED TO 
RE IN THE SPOTLIGHT 

Nervous individuals who arc approaching maturity may s{)inc- 
times show self-mutilation in connection with a feeling of inferiority 
and with transitory periodic depressions. The state of (leprcssi{in 
and feeling of inferiority very often gives place to a slate of 
periodic cuplioria, self-praise, or exaggerated feeling of ojie's useful- 
ness. In youths dissatisfied with themselves, we observe, in similar 
states of depression, emphasis of their worst traits and a feeling of a 
lack of attractiveness, with a ci«aving for affection anil sympatliy. 
Nervous youths, especially during the period of adolescence, lie gin 
to day dream of their sickness and dcatli, 

According to Adler, day-tlreamiiig about one's own death, sick- 
ness, humiliations, and sometimes the realization of these dreams 
develops itself on the basis of a feeling of inferiority, and is a com- 
pensation for this feeling, in order to arouse pain nnd pity in the 
parents so ns to be kept deeply in mind by them (2). No ilonht 
this is a common, but not all-explanatory mechanism. Mental over- 
excitability, anxiety, inability to adapt oneself lo new surroundings, 
and especially poor sociability and difficulty in one's relationship with 
others may be the bases of self-criticism and self-reproach. Individ- 
uals with such peculiarities reproach themselves for their inadci|\iatc 
behavior in play and in work; they discover a series of faults in their 
conduct and in adverse and grave situations: they always foresee 
the worst possibilities and have no faith in thejnscives. Some real 
inadequacy of behavior in a given situation, together with the feeling 
of inferiority and the need to assert oneself, is the cause of coiUiiumus 
reproaches as well as of ovcrcxcitahlllty, depression, anil ^Vating 
oneself up" with worry, 

In such individuals we meet, on the one liand, witli anxiety, 
embarrassment in new surroundings, and observation of one's own 
behavior with a consequent sense of uneasiness and awkwardness of 
movement; on the other hand, we meet with an extremely subtle 
conscience, with the tendency to analyze oneself, Avitli a sense of (jne’s 
peculiarity, and a feeling of distinctiveness, Introverted types, re- 
tiring individuals, natuml only in a familiar group, arc usually 
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niaikcd h\ i\ ^icato suhtlencss of tlioiiglu and feeling, a tendency 
t(» cniiteinjihuinii, and to findinfj interests in uncotnmon pioblems. 

I liese ’,{iv Home of llie factors causiiif^ self-consciousness and the dis- 
covciy of many traits of one’s own superiority. 

Slcppiiif^ dcjwn to a lower level in fellowship and social life, and 
reali/.iii^^ that this yroup is represented chiefly by individuals of low 
incual and s(»cial valvics, causes a feclinf^ of inferiority and sensitive- 
ness, and a t<*jidency to explosiveness. This state oftcij Jeads one 
to inappropriate actions and to self-derision in consequence of which 
there a rises self- rep roacli, a feeling of shame, and self-mutilation, 
Hesides the pail played by the child’s psychophysical constitution, 
a great part in the initiation and development of the above-mentioned 
einotional states is played hy inadequate methods in educating the 
child. The infliction of inappropriate punishments (beating), lack 
or irraiionality of ihc educational system and fear of the teacher, 
results in excitability, Inadequacy of self-control, anxiety, and 
conseiiucnlly self-mutilation, Ai\ abandoned, disliked, and neglected 
child, wlu) is a poor mixer and not aggressive, releases this increasing, 
and at the same thiic repressed, tension by self-mutilation. This is 
taking vengeance on society by causing others to suffer his self- 
inulilation. Sel(-m\itilatinn of "the injured and luimiliatecr’ 

( 1 losioyefsky) arises under such circumstances. 

We sludl puss now In a large chapter of sclf-nuitilation in con- 
nection with the feeling of guilt and the need for purification by 
luinisliment, In emotionally overexcitablc, Inadequately reacting 
individuals, harm to someone often results from excessive sensitive- 
nesi;, IhlIc of contrrd, misunderstnod reproaches, or misjudged re- 
lationship'^. Anxiety, and a difliculty in making decisions, docs not 
allow him to admit the guilt and to explain the m isiuulcrstaiul in g. 
I'lierefin’o, self-mutilation (and atonement for sins) becomes the 
easiest way of purification to free oneself from tlie strong mental 
lension. 

Children and adolescents often engage in self-pricking with pins, 
biting id I lie fingers and lips to bleeding, kneeling on peas, sleep- 
ing <m [I hard bed, ^Veak, anxious, and sensiLive chiltlrcii show ex- 
cessive affection for llie innthcr. We Hiid that during the pre- 
adolescent period such children rapidly develop an attitude of 
great overconfidence, as a form of revolt and protest against the 
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former dependance md submission. Siic]i youtlis become, sub- 
consciously to a great extent, annoying and even cr\iel to their 
parents. (Tin's is especially so in the relationship betu'eni these 
sons and their mothers.) The veal i/,at Ion, after reg;uni[\K their 
equilibrium, tliat they have done some harm to the parent, esiM-cially 
Avhen tlie deatli of the parent makes reconciliation impossii>le, pro- 
duces a feeling of guilt ami u need (or punishment ^vh^ch is fre- 
quently effected in the form of self-mutilation (living thrn\igh pa>>t 
experiences, meditation, self- accusation, and physical self-mutilation). 
Under such circumstances, a suicidal tendency or attempt at suici<le 
may arise, as an expression of the impossibility nf gratificutinn n( 
the need. 

At the bottom of the feeling of guilt, need of punishment, nr 
self-mutilation, we frequently find disorders in tlie devclniunent nf 
sex-interest and instincts. Inadequate dcvclopnienl nf the sex life 
in chiltlven and adolescents may result from innate factors and also 
fiom the harmful mflucnce of the s\iiroundings (watching tlu: 
scenes of parents* sexual life, and the suppression of experiences 
connected with this; the teaching that all sex-inlcrest is sinful; the 
punishment for masturbation; improper inlliiencc of scrvniits; dis- 
appointment in the first love affair or sexual experience), If intro- 
verted, anxious, neurasthenic infantile types of personality, Inelined 
to exaggerated self-analysis and lacking proper guidance, are ex- 
posed to such situations, there appears a feeling of guilt arid a con- 
flict between sexual tendencies and this guilt associated witli the 
need for penitence. Self-mutilation is often a result of such a 
conflict. 

Faulty educational methods as the basic factor in the abnorinal 
development of a child s sexual instincts is Illustrated hy the case 
of 13 -year-old L, the son of a woman who was fond of ga 3 ' social 
life and flirtations. L showed from childhood self-mutilating ten- 
dencies; from his twelfth year he whipped himself. '‘Fight with flesh” 
contained within it “fight with woman.” L avoided tlw society 
women and, despite the reproaches at home which made lilni suffer 
humiliation, he could not help turning away when meeting women, 
even those who were the closest friends of the famil 5 ^ l^he iiifluencr! 
of his mother, sexually ovcrcxcitablc, flirtatious, and continually 
seeking amusement, was one of the causal factors* The mother, 
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not know ill the workiiif^s oi her son’s mind, iKnored his becoming 
aware of her liabils iin<l did imt notice the nroiisd of his pathological 
affection Un herself (jealousy, need of fondling). She iniriimizcd 
the iiiiporliince of her son's nervous outbursls, when, beautiful 1/ 
dressed, slie w:is ahoui to go to a dance. The feeling of sexual de- 
sire towards his nuilher, and its association with tlie tendency toward 
maslurhalion, were the liases of the development of a feeling of guilt 


and need for piinishinent, together with a fear of women. 

Among ncurastlicnics, self-accusation and self-mutilation may he 
the result of a strong mental tension and depression coinhincd with 
a feeling of inipotcncy and inferiority. This mechanism is illus- 
trated hy the case of IR-ycar-old S who was a pleasant, cooperative 
hoy of iiigl) intelligeiuT. 0/icc he slashed both his wrists witli a 
penknife; several limes, in states of cxciLcincnt, he lifted heavy 
stones. In these instances he wanted to punish himself for inastur- 
hntiim and to fiee lumself from tlic uiipIcasaiiL state of mental 
overexcitahility. A feeling of inferiority, combined with iiiastur- 
halion, shyness in relations with girls (when in their company, the 
tlioiiglit ix'rsiMed that he would not he able to have relations with 
tlieiii ), together with acne of the face, played a part in the develop- 
ment of self-nuitihuing and siicidal tendencies. The following 
points throw light on the source of this coiulilion. In his family, 
Iris mother was hmder of his bcttci-looking brother, of wliom tl)c 
pHlIent was jealous, He was not brought up to be an active member 
of ihe eoniniunity ; he took no part in plays, amusements, or schoo 
activities. He wa'i highly emotional, which he probably inherited 
fimn his parents. M’his condition was intensified by masturbation 
wliicli the palient considered from the beginning sinful and punish- 
able (he grew up among people holding such convictions). 1 hese 
facloi-s produced states of strong mental tension of an anxious 
character which were released by self-mutilation. ■ 

'rUe role ol sexual disorders as the basis for sclf-mutdation is again 
fllustratcl l,y tl.c- ease ol 17-yc«,w,lcl ^/, mentally of a 
tviH-. (Krctsclimcr), M was extremely p.ous tind inclined to con 
vert lier Uns devout friends, At liei rwiucst, her tii ois gnve her 
.H-rniission ,o form a reliMions circle. She wits Irouhle.l when she 
faile .1 to innt.enee her chums; she then stopped catmfi A' 

niKht. when she noticed that everyhody was asleep, she would take 
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her poorly stuffed mattress to the classrnoni, put it on twu hnu’Iies 
and spend the night lying flat on her back. She repeatedly piil wnoilen 
boards on her mattress and slept on them, 'riie patient expliiinrd lliis 
behavior by saying that she had to prepare liciself to take the veil. 
On persuasion, she stopped this mode of sleeping hut began in pour 
salt into her tea and coffee. She often maintained that she iindei- 
stoocl personalities and that she could siAc them up at ^ll^t siglu. 
She was jealous when greater affection was shown to her yoimgi'r 
brothers and sisters. She showed timidity in conversation wuh tiu' 
opposite sex and considered dancing a crime. She showed nnhcaUliy 
sexual tendencies toward girls anti she hreame irritable and fretful 
when they moved away from her. She considered liooks on normal 
love-relations sinful. In preparing her work in the requiied course 
ill literature, she at first avoided the amorous passages, hut, when 
her curiosity was aroused, she became overexcited (very large pupils, 
blushing, trembling hands, uneasy moycineiUs, icpeaLffl imnuliiral 
wild laughter). After a certain time, she experienced pangs of 
conscience and an aversion to life; she considered herself a eriin- 
inal, and the authors of tlic books foolisli and dishonest. We deal 
here with a hysterical person with homosexual tendencie'^, sexmil 
over excitability, and a feeling of infcviovlty, anil probably mental 
deficiency. 

In the case of L we found a relatively weaker neuropalbic basis. 
L entered the convent at the age of seven anil, under inflm'nce of 
the convent atmosphere and religious reading, began tn imilate saints 
by whipping herself. She locked herself in the hatlinioni before 
going to bed, and having entirely undressed herself whipped her- 
self with a cord till she hied. She did it with the conviction that 
blood-letting had a purifying power. L wliijipcd herself for several 
yeai's until, an growing older, she realized that using self-mutilation 
brought an a state of sexual excitement and gratification, She admitted 
that the cause of her self-mutilation was 'Muingcr for affection.” (L 
was brought up away from her parents; as she states, she never was 
loved.) i repeatedly used self-mutilation to attract attentioni It 
must be assumed that the need for arousing o the vs' interest in her 
was also caused by the Lick of parental love and care. 

Twenty-year-old S of asthenic, introverted type was excited by 
the stories of the penitence of saint? and felt the need for suffering 
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at a juir^^alive h) escape hdl ;mJ to locrit redeenptioo. To that cud, 
udtliDiH hrtrayin^^ IjL'i'sdf, sJie hc‘f^.-,n sdf-nuitilati'on hy placing 
sliaip [111(1 liaitl (ihjccls id her bed at night and by binding hcisclf 
cords. 1 in' more she leU the pressure, the greater 
was luM' j(»y* In llie pjissage from her aiiLobiogniphy concerning 
this jieriod, she writes; 

Ibis was Dot enough to mini me; if my rcJison and the inlUi- 
Cdt'c of the iiiirmiiulmgs had not prcvcolcd me, I would have 
iaiji oji reii-hoJ 1 would have stihaiiitcd myself to sinffli- 

ing wllli a Rh:ir|i knife Eind to nil kinils i>F tomircfl I Could 
imagine. It sei-incd to me that if my wishes came true I would 
have felt Iiappy, I reinnined in such nn cinotioiial state f«ti- 
several nigins in succession, jiiul felt ncj need of sleep, yet in 
the (Iny ilriio I felt well. 

After sovoral years ^ slopped these practices and gave as a reason 
for stopping llmt she had a distinct, strong, and tenipting sexual 
cxpriiimce during llu-ir performance, "If not for this and the imme- 
diate surroundings, 1 shmild have tortured myself, no doubt, in a 
dfllVrent way, for I fmutd hi it pleasure aiul satisfaction 

AVc have; mentioned several times the role played liy a state of 
anxieiv in the annisal of the feeling of guilt and the need of pimisli- 
inimL Inipropn induence of the surroiuidings may provoke the np- 
pcit/urrcr of gfomn/lf^s fed f figs of sin in soggest/hlc eh /Wren. Jlig;ht- 
ye;if’-//ld M pricked lier liands and liccls witli a hat-piii. Site beat 
lier dust witli all her strength and when asked by her older chums 
why she did ii, she answered: "I must do so, because I often tell 
lies, T am afraid of Ifell, and my mother says, 'one can repent in 
ill is ^voild'/’ 'This child invented for herself various punishments 
as a means of pniij Scat ion for her imaginary sins, As early as her 
fifteen til year she started purifying herself by starvntioii. From die 
etiological stamlpoint the neuropathic heredity and the influence of 
the nervous mother, a religious fanatic, may have played a great 
part. 

The lasl-descriheil cases belong to usee tic self-mutilation, and 
they were put in this chapter because of the cliaractcristic role of 
iiifiMioriiy, guilt, and need of purgation, in the development of their 
sei f-nnuiiafing (em/encies, and, on ihe h.7nd, bcevnwc of tl>e 

lack cd definitely systcmali'/^ed self-mutilation. 

In indivlduiils without physical, mental, or social ground for 
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the formation of inferiority fcclin^js, but of iiitinveitcd and passive- 
makeup, wc frequently observed scU^ravitilfttiou as an expicssi<Hi of 
tile need of distinpiiisliiiiK themselves, by showing umisnal eiubi ranee 
in the most convenient means for obtaining* the acclaim of t)>e 
group. In a very few cases of this kind Adler's theory he 
accepted, Sclf-miitilatlon rarely resulted iicrc from excessive in- 
quisitiveness into their uiner cxpcriencc.s by iiitnivertcd, sullies ti’b I c 
individuals of unbalanced tendencies. Sometimes this need developed 
from an accidental observation of their dull sensitiveness to juiin or 
painful experiences. Interest in such experiences sonictimes betrayed 
a masochistic character. In other cases the cause was an interest in 
t/ie endurance of pain 1)3'' certain highl.v regarded characters of 
histor)' and literature. 

We were acquainted with the cases of several 3'nuiig pc(>i)lc who 
observed tliemsclvcs while inflicting ph3^sical pain on themselves, meas- 
uring how deeply they could insert a pin into their hands, and nf)- 
ticing how their faces would change as the pain increased, 'riiese 
individuals trained themselves to tolerate pain without sliowing the 
slightest change in expression. S, 18 years old, especially r('(pjeste(l 
while vn<]crg:airtg .i necessaiy operation tliat a nail lie torn off InV 
finger without anaesthetics, wanting to probe, the limit (it his 
endurance. The statement of ph3'sicians, during operations, or of 
dwtievg d?UUv\g artd extfftctww (if the tettU, \\\^K. they 'atv 
exceptionally patient in enduring pain gave these patients great 
pleasure, 

A similar nicclisiiiism is shown in certain childrens' games; the 
so-called endurance games, based on competition on "who can 
stand the greater number of blows with die rod on the soles of 
the OT the determination of wdio wdll be able to kneel longer 
on peas, to stand longer on one foot, or to keep quiet longer in the 
classroom. Many competitors take part in tlicse games; the in- 
itiative, liowever, usually comes from tlic types described above. A 
characteristic form of endurance game, without partners, combined 
with the need for perfection and the intolerance of mental surfering, 
is illustrated by the case of eiglit-y car-old Fj who, not being able to 
bear tim sight of blood, and suffering from pjiobias and a state of 
excitation when watching the slaughter of anminls, purposely watched 
the servant slaughter hens as a way to fortify herself and to dis- 
fjngij/sh herself in this Held, 



6. .SJ'XJ'-iV/lf nu I70N Ii\f conditions of EMO- 

■J'/ONAD flVFEKKXClTAlULITY AND LACK 
I)F A/KNTAL HALAHCE (INSTAniLITY) 

iMimy iiivcsii,-iui.is of tlic (MiKitional life of youih sped of indi- 
vimiiii (M )»ifni|^ (*xr\irsiojis to cemetery cliapcln or to observe 

uppniwKr al {kml^ f(;c px/>rcsswri of the /ace, the c/iai'act- 
erista' of t]}c I>oJy a;j^J irs 7'h/s phenomerron 

is fiiiiK (r(<|iit'iit, :in<l we must consider it as a sii^n of interest in 
(Icadi localise (►f its mystery and tenor. In ccitaiti cases, however, 
tin! <le>ii(’ to liiot iit the dead body is an iir(rc to experience, to in- 
tens'f/j, ftiifl to cofi/irm with their senses the mnaginations and op- 
piessivt' leelijij's rxprrifocci] in connection with the problem of thciV 
(Wii ilcaihsi tli('ii‘ own dcstniction. To nur cjucstioning as to what 
drove tlx'ni to fJiiclj oh.'-crvatinns we were frcfjiicntly told that they 
felt ilrawh In ii in spile n[ mfinil pain and repulsion. Particular 
exfiericiKTs reiiitvd hy some of chcni iinlicatc that they (ifcc to visvi- 
alj/c tlicjnsrlvfs in plaiTof the coriwo, ;»nd in imagination to var}^ tl^o 
cxiUTSsinn of ibc lace, to clianjiJc the position of the body, and to 
nitidify tlie surmnrulini^s as they imagine it would be in the ease 
of ilu'ir ou’fi deaih. Analysis of oilier aspects of the mental make-up 
of ifn’s type of i'ndjv/dun) very frepiieniiy throws lif^Jit on dicse 
/ }Ikncifm\ mir r/r fes* ifpiati 

nciniistlieilia (»v jwliasllicnhi, were elicited; in many eases a fcelirif^ 
of iafei'ionly u'as found, hi (lie latter case, imap:inini^ oneself aii 
object of ifUertst, and visualiz:ini? tlie pity of parents and relatives 
may lie one form of compensation of Imafjincd or real inferiority. 
']'he fiM'cbaslIienic nr nciirasibemc ninst frequently keeps himself 
nurside td .^ncietj', Uix'ibsorlinl by tlie elianj^cs and continuous cur- 
rents id life, he has a chance far the observation of Ins deeper, less 
apparent symptoms. The emotional life utistifred by the outside 
world is turned linviir(i. I'hcse factors make it easier to be occupied 
with snt'li proMenrs ?!k that of death or tlie Value of life. A normal 
person on llir ilea lb of even an intimate friend or relative usually 
suffers merely a sli^^lit shod which does not leave deeper Imprcssinns. 
Not so with pvycbastlieniL's or neorasilicnics, who arc inclined to 
exai^iteialeil self-'amdyMs, phobias, and depression, ‘strivintj; for ideals 
imd iiomcsiti fnr etenuTeT To num]' of tltem ihe strmk with 
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tl\e fear of death is a most important probiem, frniii wlnVIi result 
the attempts to accustom themselves to scenes of death and rellvdinns 
on suicide. These experiences, despite the accompanying sadness and 
fear, are colored sometimes ivitit the pleasant nsniihlin^ 

that which we experience when ^oucllin^^ n painful spot. 01>s(‘s-ivc 
thoughts of death as the end of all endeavors tinge the iniuni with 
sadness. Characteristic of these anxious psychasthenics is the in- 
ability to adapt themselves to the present mood of tiu* cnvirouinent, 
unless it be a sad one, These people, in a moment of joy, think of 
its rapid end and of oncoming unpleasantness. Constant v\uni na- 
tion on restlessness, fcai*» and sadness obscures their happiness. AVe 
observed an individual with symptoms of sclhinutilation wlio, in tlie 
most pleasant moments in his family circle or among friends, re- 
peated in his thoughts: "Oh, if I could die, if I could oidv not exist." 
A reaction similar to this is n particular fondness for and leadeiicy 
to deal with subjects full of unhappiness, sadness, and horror in life, 
Htetature, and painting. The outcome of action In litevavy works 
in a way which conflicts with the instinct of self-preservation, <lcath 
of what should live, survival of wlial sliould perish, and llm triumph 
of evil and pain over joy produces in such mdivi<hials exaggerated 
emotions which can hardly be explained as those of artistic satis- 
faction alone, A 3'ouiig and very cultured man stated, ffir instance, 
that of all the works of Puvis de Chavaancs he liked best the picture 
entitled "Young Girls and Death," which presents six young girls 
dancing in the woods with flowers in their arms unaware of Ocatli 
lurking among the flowers. Such tendencies frcc|ijently point to the 
existence of conflict within the ego. The feeling of sadness and 
pain, and the reflection on and increase of this feeling, may introduce 
an element of pleasure. The fact that tliis condition is unpleasant 
but inseparably associated with the mental structure of the subject, 
leads to the sublimfition of sadness, pain, and morbid ity into sym- 
bolic forms by which he measures the phenomena of the outside world. 
On the other hand, this is a sort of refuge from the outside world 
into his inner world which is emphasized and given a certain quality 
of sanctity and inaccessibility. Many indivicliiab inclined to self- 
mutilation find satisfaction in the realization of their own solitude, 
injuries, sadness, and misunderstanding. "I prefer to be a dis- 
satisfied Socrates than a satisfied animal," is for them a characteristic 
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expression of llieir inner fcclin|r. Tlie very solitude of the observer is 
frequently associated in nervous individuals with the ability to 
eval Hate niorc cfisily tlie pretexts and falseness of the social milieu, 
Dlscoverlnti ’'liiiman beasts in the shape of man ' (Zcminslci) be^ 
comes a passion in many sucli peojde wlio look for the worst side of 
life, 

lii K'ul life aiKl in ihc creations of individuals inclined to self-mu'* 
tilation we find many dcstivictivc tendencies. The created characters 
reveal destructive tcndejicies wlijcli dcstroj^ tlicm mentally and 
pliysically. It is obvious that the solution of a problem by healthy 
reason inj^ shfiuld not destroy the individuals concerned. And yet 
we see lliat Jndvm (horn ‘'The Homeless'’ by Zeromskj), a 
man, profoundly emotional, find a realist, condemus himself to de- 
struction liy castm^f aside Joas^ deep love for liim, which he sup- 
posed would have hindered him in fuirdlinK Ilia obligations to society, 
Yet, putting ourselves into Jons' and Judym's position, we see 
precisidy that their union would have increased the value of their work 
for others, and wovdd have given Judym the necessary strength for 
the fulfdlment of diflicult tasks and also cljininatcd many ijincr 
conflicts. whole pcrjionalitj'- was exactly the converse of Judym's 
chimera,' an<l the way in which JiKh'in solves his internal conflicts 
forms in us the conviction that he will end by suicide or by breaking 
(hnvfi men tally because of inner suffering, that he will not fulfill 
the accepietl obligations to luimanity, and that he destroy Joas' 
life. One feels that the author is unable to remove some destroying 
force tv)ue)j exists evervudjerc, nd)Jch inflicts the least expected and 
most painful blows because it is directed against youth, beauty, and 
the must cherished seritinicfUs. These characters were ail created by 
a man who posse ssnti an appreciation of beauty, of individuality, 
and of hernisiii, 'who, in moments of the greatest tiossoming of these 
qualities in his heroes, clesiroys them by blind accidental forces and 
foolishly insignificant conflicls existing In their imaginations. This 
is laceration of his own wounds'’ but it is also evidence 

of his desires to destroy, as a symptom of his philosophy that “all 
arises friJin dust and to dust shall return/’ Such writers as Dostoyef- 
skv and '/erniuski possess, on the one hand, a ^ strongly developed 
sense of rcalilv, recog fuVu'ng the 'Juimaii beast” in general and in 
particular, and, on the other hand, a worship of upright and long- 
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suffering people who suffer only hccaiisc of ilicir spiriLiinl values. 
They hear the painful knowledge that wrong is never rectilied or 
revenged, that the evil of cosmic character frequently infects innnenU 
Sind beautiful souls (Eva Pohratimska), and thsit in greatness lies 
the secret germ of lowness. Tliis knowledge, togeilier with the 
conviction that in a young beauty lies the hud of ugliness, aiul that 
in life lies the seed of death strengthening its power in eacli unit of 
life with every passing moment, produces a state of continuous rest- 
lessness, torment, and pessimism, Tiie greater the ability to see the 
unpleasant side of life and, at the same time, to escape beyond it ami 
beyond the realm of death, to disregard all values, the greater will 
be the restlessness and self-mutilation. The mind, nut allmving 
itself to be deluded, and unable to adapt itself to life, will logically 
lead to self-mutilation, to suicide, and to more nr less conscious 
hatred of its own disintegration, Since, however, this spirit is 
a real component of the mind of the individual, and sinct? it is fell 
as ones own and therefore an integral part of tlie persona lily, it 
frequently becomes pleasurably colored. Thus a certain unpleasant 
state can be explained to some extent as agreeable and also as 
disagreeable, This mental splitting and aversion to life is opposed 
by the instinct of self-preservation and the sense of reality, which 
struggles with these tendencies in order to preserve the ego. '^I'lie more 
pronounced this disintegration > the stronger is the urge (or desti ac- 
tion and tlie wish to die. Schopenhauer’s life was cliaracteri/.ed hy 
conflict between the instinct of self-preservation and tiie negation of 
the wish to live. The ability to notice the ’’ human beast'’ in sill its 
complexity and realism, along with sympathy for the down-trodden 
individual and a deep subtleness of feeling, characterizes Dostoyefsky, 
Tolstoy, and Zeromski. The need for spirituality, on the one hand, 
and the tendency toward sensuality, on the other hand, are the basic 
characteristics of Weinlngcr. All tliese authors showed self-mutilat- 
ing tendencies to a high degree, and some of them displayed certain 
lietero-mutilating tendencies as well. 

Keren t (7) calls attention to the conflicts of Nictzche's men- 
tality in the following way: 

Actual conflict In Nietzsche is n discord of spirit, whose ronls 
reach deep into human nature, nn eternal qiinircl of fiery 
emotions with coolness of thoughts, of dreaming, and of lively 
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linaiiiiiaiimi ,vijh hcvcra cahii q( strict logic; tlie torment of 
tile fjoet w^(J consMlcr.H fiiinscif jijhadc, a pJi^nto/n, an exiJe 
from ihe realm of irulli will) iiifnitjvc ft-cJiiiff of tho deeper 
xcrrclH nf life, paraly/ecl l>y n of fcclingfi anti intuit 

lioiifi. 

work is fl»c c.xpmsion of his spiritual rcaJity. The 
co/j/lji't rvisis ApoUo^ f:ynihol of ulculs^ of sen ip fare micf 

pa/ntJj]g in |j)o itoIjh af art, of intuition, nictisiirc, number, and re- 
bnriDnu, and Diom'siis, svnihal of niiisfc, passions, savap^encss, and 
ii))t‘d)dn/inicnt« NietJ^sclie [accoj'ding to Jung (47)1 was of an 
i/uiiitive h'jK* with a tond<;nc 3 ' to introversion (Apollo) which found 
its c*.xprc>si(pn, for ('.vninple, in Gcbitvi (hr Tmt^cdie and Also sprach 
Zmafhfisttyt^ fir had, however, the earmarks of savageness, the 
signs nf an uritanK'd will ( Dionysus) , and indications of episodes of 
strong vi'tPtic r\x:itcnienL 

What are the palhoiogical foiiii(fnticns on which is based the 
mental st nichrre of imlivfduais shoWM'ng a conflict of tendencies? 
3 ’In's is a complicated prohleni, and we arc not trying to salve it. 
We shall svihinil only a series nf examples, indicating their coin- 
pli'xily^ Afrnial oveu’Ncitaliilily may cause the need nf action 
3sdu'cli may hi* expn-SKed in the form of good for the coinmunity, in 
rofonn work, etc., hut it is usually associated with sensitiveness (vul- 
nerability) , isolation, repression of emotional needs, and sclf-rnutifa- 
tion. In iiidlvuliials with homosexual tendencies there occurs often 
a struggle helween their niiLural instincts and the feeling of shame, 
infeiioriiy, and depression associated 'witli knowledge of their ah- 
nornuility. Tn drug addicts, alcoholics, and gamblers endowed 
wiih a refined concience, their tomlencics are in constant struggle 
^vitll tlie feeling of humiliation and helplessness. Compulsions and 
sudo-inasociiistie im pulses may be the bases of conflicts of different 
groups of tendencies (loss of some tendencies due to the awakening 
of aveision to them during tlie fight, love, and hatred involved in 
siulcMuasochisnt ) , *^rbe more ihcv arc equal in strength, the harder 
the strugjd<'s and thr more intensive becomes the self -muti la lion. 

As we have shown, self-imitilatinn ;is an expressum of the struggle 
of coiinieimg n'n<leTii'i(s is iniU wilh in ratlier intioveited indiviiluals, 
whose sulijirilve life ovei babinres the inlluence of obiective life. A 
slight predomijiance of ioiioversion over extravorsinn may he the 
ha^is of an excessive repiession of lendeiidcs of opposing natures, of 
a stale of stiong tension, and of self-mutilation (Jung). 
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sufEci'iiig people who suffer only because of their spiritual values. 
They bear the painful knowledge that wrong is never leeiilied or 
revenged, that the evil of cosmic character frciliiently infects innucent 
and beautiful souls (Eva Pohratimska) , ami that in greatness lies 
the secret germ of lowness. This knowledge, together with the 
conviction that in a young beauty lies the hud of ugliness, and that 
in life lies the seed of death strengthening its power in eacli unit of 
life with every passing moment, produces a state of continuotis rest- 
lessness, torment, and pessimism. The greater the ability to see the 
unpleasant side of life and, at the same time, to cscajic ho.vond it ami 
beyond the realm of death, to disregard all values, the greater 'will 
be the restlessness and self-mutilation, 'Phe mind, luit allowing 
itself to be deluded, and unable to adapt itself to life, will logically 
lead to self-mutilation, to suicide, anil to more or less conscious 
hatred of its own dixSintcgration. Since, luAvever, tins spirit is 
a real component of the mind of the Individual, and since it is felt 
as one’s own and therefore an integral part of the personality, it 
frequently becomes pleasurably colored- '^riuis a certain unpleasant 
state can be explained to some extent as agreeable and also as 
disagreeable. This mental splitting and aversion to life is opposed 
by the instinct of self-preservation and the sense of realitv, which 
struggles with these tendencies in order to preserve the ego. '^riie more 
pronounced this disintegration, the stronger is the urge for destruc- 
tion and the wish to die, Schopenhauer’s life was characterl/ed hy 
conflict between the instinct of self-preservation and the negatiftn of 
the wish to live. The ability to notice the ‘Munn an beast” in all Its 
complexity and realism, along with sympathy for tlie down-trodden 
individual and a deep subtleness of feeling, characterizes Dostoyefsky, 
Tolstojs nnd Zeromski. The need for spirituality, on the one hand, 
and the tendency toward sensuality, on the other hand, are the basic 
characteristics of Weininger. All these authors showed self-mutilat- 
ing tendencies to a high degree, and some of them displayed certain 
hctero-miitilating tendencies as well. 

Berent (7) calls attention to the conflicts of Nietzehe’s men- 
tality in the following way: 

Actual conflict in Nietzsche ig » digeord of spirit, whose roots 
reach deep into human naUire, nn ctcrnnl qiitirrcl of fiery 
emotions with coolness of thoughts, of drcfiining, and of lively 
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iinn^iniiiioii with severe calm of strict logic; the torment of 
the poet who considers himself insane, a phantom, an exile 
fiom the realm of Irutli with imuilive feeling of the deeper 
secrets of life, pnralyzetl hy a disirust of feelings and intiii- 
(loiis. 

Nictzsdu'^s wmk is tiic cxpressiaii of his spirituiil reality. The 
ctjnllict CA'i.sts hctivcc/j of idcRh^ of sculpture urid 

paiiuing in the realm of art, of intuition, measure, number, and re^ 
fi/K’incnt, and Dion.vsus, syrnhol of music, passions, savagcncss, and 
iibiindoiimcnt'. Nietzsche f according to Jung (^^)1 was of an 
ill till tive type ^vitii u tendency to introversion (Apollo) which found 
its expression, for example, in Geburt der Tragedie and /llso sprach 
Affrathnstni, He had, however, the earmarks of savagcncss, the 
signs of an untaini’d will (Dionysus), and indications of episodes of 
strong (Motic excitement. 

^Vlrat arc die (latliological foiindatiaiis on which is based the 
mental .stnicture <if iridividtials showing ri conflict of tendencies? 
^rhis is a complicated problem, and we are not trying to solve it. 
We sbiill submit only a series of examples, indicating their com- 
plex iiy. Mental overexe liability may cause the need of action 
wdiich niav he expressed in t))c form of good for tlic community, in 
reform work, rlc,, hut it is usually associated with sensitiveness (vul- 
nerahility), isolation, repression cf emotional needs, and self-mutila- 
tion. In iiullvidiials wdth homosexual tendencies there occurs often 
a struggle brhvtrn tlieir natural, inslincts and the feeling of sliame, 
inferiority, and depression associated wdth knowledge of their ah- 
norinality. In drug adtlicLs, alcoholics, anti gamblers endowed 
with a r(‘/ine(l concieJU’c, their tendencies are in constant struggle 
wdtii the feeling of luimiliatioii and helplessness. Compulsions and 
sado-nuiMJcliistK' ini pulses may be tht? bases of conflicts of different 
groups of tendencies (loss of some tendencies due to the aw^akening 
of iivtMsinn to them during the figiit, love, and hatred involved in 
sailo-niasociusm). The more they arc equal in strength, the harder 
tiie sM uggles rmd I he more inl-cnsive bcconics the scl f-nuitihition. 

As we have sliowm, sel f-miitilallnn as an expression of the struggle 
of riai flirting KMideneit's is nul w'iili in I'liiher intnwerted individuals, 
suhi('('l fve )ih* ovcrl^aliinces tJir influence of f)bjectlve life. A 
sHglu predomiiianct* of iiilroveision over extraversion may be the 
basis (if an ('xeessivr n'pression of (ciuleiicics of opposing natures, of 
a stiue of strong tension, and of self-mirtnatlon (Jung). 



7. ASCETICISM 

Asceticism, in the present meaning of tlic term, is bused on tlie 
repression of natural requirements for the attainmejil of n chosen 
end, usually religious, The practice of asceticism in dillcient forms 
is found in the most remote eras of human history. I he invest ((liltions 
of Durklicim (26) Lcvy-Bnihl, azid others shoiv that ascet/cisin is 
one of the religious practices among primitive people, The endur- 
ance of pain, discomforts, and fear were indispensable (lualifications 
of a leader or of a high personality. The recognition of these quali- 
ties as of Jiigli value served to introduce training in the endurance 
of pain as prerequisite to entrance into the class of warriors and to 
the elevation from childhood to manhood. In Australia only tlinse 
were included into the men's circle who had for some time praiiiccd 
asceticism. In civilized Sparta the boys were liardeneil by beating, 
Prostration of Christian warriors in the form of a cross prior to 
battle finds its analogy in the self-torture of men of nomadic tribes 
(American Indians, Australians) before war. The ability to enn- 
trol his sensitivity to pain proves that the given individual will not 
be afraid of wounds in battle, that he has lifted himself above 
minor things, and that he is nearer to God- After showing bis 
heroism he is honored; after passing through a series of hardships he 
receives membership In many select and secret organizations, 'Tlie 
observation that moderate asceticism strengthens not only courage, 
endurance, and mental power but also health was one of the 
bases for the introduction of regular fasts on appointed days; this 
also was necessary before making the more important decisions and 
the taking of any important steps. There is also, largely from the 
same source, prohibition of dancing and other pleasures during 
certain periods. In many people moderate asceticism is one means 
of assuring fertility. Asceticism, sanctioned by the state and i rligioiis 
authorities, soon began to take collective communal form (convents, 
sects, secret societies, etc,). As we have stated above, such or 
other forms of asceticism are found in all known people, priinitivc 
as well as civilized. In some people asceticism did not go beyond 
the form of moderation and training in endurance (Jevvs, Greeks, 
Persians, Romans, Japanese), Among the Jews, ascetic customs be- 
fore the period of exile, as well as after (Hassidlsm and Rahhinism), 
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explicitly forbade torLiires and ordered fasts, spiritual exercises, and 
inedi tilt ion* 1 he body to the Jews was the expression of beauty 
created in the ima([rc of God. Close observance of the laws and 
ciupliasis on the value of fertility were the only outlets from the 
misery and difllcultics of the reorganization of life after exile. 

Roman asceticism was an asceticism of warriors characterized by 
exeicises in the endurance of fatigue and pain and practical com- 
petition for public leadersliip. Moderation, chastity, and temperance 
in food and drink were associated with the performance of religious 
ceremonies in Japan, These, together with orders to control their 
passion for their dicsen desires, were the means to bolster courage 
and readiness for sacrifice. Wc shall deal more closely with Greek, 
Hindu, and Christian forms of asceticism, as the most original, and 
exercising tlie greatest influence on the religious life of humanity. 

^Ihc beginnings of the practice of Greek asceticism arc found in 
the Klvsian Mysteries of the cult of Dionysus. We fine! in them 
the role of ecstasy in purification (catharsis) from the baser elements 
of existence. 'I'he struggle between soul and body, pessimism con- 
cerning the value of temporal y life, the necessity for preparation 
for the separation of the soul from the body by suffering and by 
states of ecstasy arc expressed In tlic Mysteries. In the Orphics we 
find mystic jiractlccs by which it was possible to enter into relation 
with the occult world. The interdiction of meat-eating was based 
on the belief tliat in animals as well as in man is embedded the germ 
of indestructible life. These ideas are also found in the Pythagorc.ans 
who practiced exercises of silence and empbasized strict principles 
of life, and also in Empedocles’ belief in reincarnation (the basis 
for tlie prohibition of meat consumption), and asceticism as a method 
of liheratinn from sensual life. The conflict between matter and 
form, hctwcni the sensual, changeable, and tcniporaiy, on one side, 
and the intellectual, iminiitahlc, and etcrnnl, on the other, Is most 
strongly emphasized in Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and in the Neo- 
platonism. The Cynics and Stoics realized these ideas most closely* 
For the former, the way to perfection was the systematic lihertatioii 
from the oulside world, limiting to tlic minimum one’s natural needs; 
for the latter, strife iigainst ihe sensual desires hy submitting them 
to reasoning, by ruthlessly strict appraisal of the moral value of each 
action (absolute ethics, lack of appreciation of wliat lies hetweea 
right and wrong). 
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The Greek asceticism emanates, as we see, fmm a pliilnsopliical 
investigation and the belief that there arc two cnnflictinf^ cleinonts in 
man. The aesthetic taste of the Greeks, the development (d llirir 
sculpture, their tendencies to philosophical contniiplation, mnl the 
relative rarity of cruel pcxsccutions and catastrophes were. t\ic (actors 
which guarded the Greeks against practicing physical tortiiiTs. 'Fhe 
Greek asceticism had a great influence on Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Africa, and especially on the Jews (viz., I'ilow /hr Jnu, I ifn 
Couiemplativa) and Romans. 

Special sources in a particular phase of the development of as^ 
ceticism are found in the Hindus. Tlie Hindus arc descrihed as 
mild, cold, and passive. As a matter of fact, in the majority of 
cases they arc nervous, emotionally and sexually ovcrexcilahle, and 
frequently impulsive. The mildness, calmness, and passivity is to a 
great extent the result of a turbulent inode of living and of a 
training and a philosophy of life grown out of experience niul suiter- 
Ing. India was a country which afforded an abundance of such 
experiences: miser}^ starvation, malaria, and cartlKiualcc mercilessly 
sweeping away each year thousands of people, niiiiierous victims of 
venomous snakes, the striking and humiliating antagonism of the 
castes (hunger of pariahs and their pitiful treatment in contrast 
with the wealth and power of the princes). An Important factcu' 
M^as also the frequent conquest of India by people of little spiritual 
culture but of overwhelming physical force (Mongols, Moliamim*- 
dans), or by powers seeking imperialistic development and material 
profits (British). These factors produced a feeling of helplessness, 
of fear and pain, and as a consequence, wliat is characteristic of peo- 
ple with whom one misfortune follow^s another, a subconscious de- 
sire for complete annihilation, the ending of the destructive work 
begun by fate, The daily occurring tragedies of life rctiiiirc constant 
adaptation to them. The Hindus adapted themselves to these con- 
ditions by resignation, self-withdrawal, mental shrinking, passivity, 
and self-mutilation, as means of becoming insensitive to pain, to mis- 
fortune, and death. They horc the tyranny of others calmly. A 
compensation for their humiliation was the feeling of spiritual eleva- 
tion. Experience during the ages rendered permanent this charac- 
teristic attitude in regard to violence. The relation of the Hindus 
to reality was described in the holy books which were greatly rcsiu'cled 
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as j'uitlcs (jf life, One who was able to tolerate the worst experiences 
iiulifierciice, especially pain anil deaths won the name of ascetic 
and the lu(rlicsL meern and admiration. 

In Hh{i[iava(l“C jhita we iind tlic definition of an ascetic as fol- 
loWxS : “It is one who has neither desires nor prejudices (ill will)“ 
(39). In liypercxci table and introverted individuals it was insuf- 
ficient to reach the state of Indifference to experiences of life; they 
found an outlet for tJieir excitability in increasing the life experi- 
ences by the application of self-mutilation. The following passages 
from Hindu l)Of)ks indicate various immediate causes for self-mutila- 
tion, cdl of whicli have as a common basis tlie desire for the annihila- 
tion of pain by producing indifference to earthly pleasures, for attain- 
ing higher aims, and for the transformation of the lowest orders 
to the values of higher orders. 

He Hulmiiuctl himself lo asceticism for a very long time 
ami M) hauled his body (hat he he came thin as a shade nnd 
alinmu turned into n spirit (53). 

He went into the woods Gangndvarj where lie practiced 
the severest asceticism. Once when a fire fed by a strong 
wind broke out in the forest, Dhataras7tra not only did not 
save hiitiHelf hy escaping hut he awtiited, with Gnndhari and 
Kunii, the tongnes of fire as their deliverers, 

Dluuarasy.tra and I'ivo women, subjecting themselves to a 
sacrificial fire, understood that lie gained for them eternal life 
in heaven (53). 

'I'lie icing Ksliairya, surnamed Visvvamitra, in ordei to sur- 
piiHH the sagu Vashishta hopelessly submitted him self for thou- 
sands of years lo liorrihlc sedf-imitilation, which in the end 
led to the foiiiulalion of the caste Brahma (53), 

Ah the legend says, King Jonkhisliacrn tiring of life, and 
disllhisioiied, went to Mount Mem, and after many unpleasant 
ndvenlures on the way reached the celestial mountains where 
he riiially was adiniitetl to the Swarg, the abode of liapplncss. 

Mince iliat time many Maddhus coiuaRcousfy directed them- 
selves lowarti the .same goal, making this perilous journey 
alone and freiiucntly never returning (11). 

Suiutdiiiu-s I he goal (if I he ascetic practice was the final annihila- 
lion of life, which was the source of (ill pain and evil. Tlic fear 
of the coTUinuoiis wandei ing c)f souls, \villi the belief that the 
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path to the heights of spiritual existence or that this existence it- 
self will be a continuous torture, was the basis of self-mutilation by 
continuous and agonizing wandering to bring the final destruction 
closer. 

Oftentimes this religious order (Dznjns) wns joined l>y 
individuals tired of life, Barchended, barefooted, and nude, 
they wandered through India eight months out of the year, 
for two or three thousand years, often without nssurnnee niid 
even without trust in God. Mortifying their decrepit bodieB 
only to prevent a new existence, they wandered constantly in 
order to assure themselves avoidance of the wandering of their 
sou is, -^eternal freedom and final annihilation (II), 

Not nil the forms of self-mutilation liavc as their aim the real 
elevation of the individual to a higher spiritual level. They were 
frequently combined with a tendency to dramatization, witli tricks, 
produced for profit and the gratification of vanity and the excitement 
of admiration. Despite the difference between both forms we find 
in the second form an expression of the tendencies both to lift 
themselves to a higher level and also to get into the limelight, This 
is again a distorted way to perfection. As I have shown, tlic Hindus 
are introverts who rather favor mcntnl dissociation, mysticism, and 
ecstasy. Many times the causal experience of agreeable states of 
excitement and ecstasy (accidental experience of fatigue, narcotiza- 
tion) was the basis for the application of this accidentally observed 
method of bringing themselves into this state. The observation that 
pain induced or Increased the state of excitement had some sig- 
nificance in its adoption for this purpose, They used in India the 
diverse kinds of self-mutilation, ranging from the simple exercise 
of moderation in nourishment, clothing, talking, etc., to physical 
self-diastlsement and the worst tortures. To the last belonged such 
forms as: spending whole days naked on spiked boards; holding 
the atms up for many months, or years, without intcrrviption until 
atrophy of the muscles and stiffening of the joints set in; pressing 
the closed fists until the ingrowing nails broke through the palms, 
Different castes of Saddlius practice various forms of self-mutilation. 
Buddhism did not recognhze self-torture but pointed the way to 
attaining insensibility to one’s suffering by meditation and tlic ex- 
ercise of control over natural instincts. 
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^lscet^cislu tlic result of a com hid at ion of Hehre'W 
prncMces of mndcrjition, Oriental influences (Efryptiaii, Hindu), 
(r/<'<lc philoMipliy, Christ's principles hased on Ins life and death, 
and finally tlic prolonged persecution which produced resistance to 
plivsical and moral pain. The lust of these was due to tlie in du cnee 
of the helief tlial earthly life is only a period of trial and prepara- 
tion for eternity. 'I he tiadition of solitary and collective meditation, 
fasts, and ntlier relipimis exercises as an initiation to the teaching of 
others, Christ’s directing the way to Him of those who would be- 
cojjic His jnjjiils, and the influence oi priicticr^ in otJ?er religions 
were the bases of the future establishment of monastic orders with 
rules for selfMicnial, prayers, and other forms of religious exercises. 
Wliipping was one of the oldest and simplest forms of physical tor- 
tures based on the consideration of whipping as a punishment. 

insect icisin had its periods of intensification during times of un- 
usual sti'(*s.<; (famine, epidemics, war, and earthquakes). Asceticism 
tlirives most frnjueiuly in countries where tlic people arc character- 
ized hy oiuotinnidity and sensitiveness (Spain, France, Italy, Russia), 
much less ill Angln-Saxon and Scandinavian countries. 

T/rc cfunrli <ffd not ofiic/aJ/)" recommend self-torture as a rncfhod 
of attjiining perfection, Instead, it directed the exercise of self- 
denial in accordance with the principle that, by mastering oneself) 
one gains aiu (unity over others, Pope Gregory VTf spread fiis 
reign over the world by withdrawing from it. The Protestant and 
rAithcran churches did not recognize asceticism. The unofficial but 
favorable treatment of moderate asceticism by the Catholic church 
iv.'is tlie basis for the formation of centei'S of ascetici.sm by certain 
individuals wliu tluis became founders of religious orders. Depending 
on the personality of the (oundcr and on his experience, more or less 
strict regimentation was Involved and different methods of asceticism 
were prescribed. 

A series of facts slimvs that a great role in tile practice of asceticism 
was played by ecstatic states, visions, etc., accidentally experienced 
or developed under the influence of reading the lives of saints, and 
based (MI mental excitability and tendencies to disintegration* Among 
Chi isiiaii siiiius we find many personalities who were cliaractcrizcd 
by violence of emoti(Mis, had habits, and the tendency to utilize neu- 
ropathic disorders. (St. iHeromiiis was tormented by the hardest 
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temptations; St. Paul, St. Francis crAssisi, and St. Vincent (in Paul 
showed violence of feelings; St, Aiit^ustinc and St, Anthony, the 
liermit, were inclined toward sexual excitability; Saints Mnry MiifX- 
dalen, Aha, and Margaret of Cordova were courtesans). Over- 
excitable individuals who arc inclined to experience strong emotional 
states are marked also by a greater tendency tn dissociaticau Stiinvi- 
lation of a particular excitable group of tendencies leads to the 
realization of these tcndcncicsj despite opposition, resistance, and 
struggle. A great conflict between opposite tendencies arises from 
various states of emotional ambivalence (attraction and repulsion, a 
need and fear of its realization) which, in conjunction with a degree 
of mental disintegration, is the basis of the domination of one group 
of emotions over the others. This is realized many times by way of 
self-mu til a tioii, I think that the transformation from a state of sexual 
passion to one of asceticism, from unrestrained had habits U) self- 
control and idealism, may be effected by a struggle ot c<in dieting 
tendencies in which one tendency or group of tendencies is driven out 
by another. The beginning of the victory is most fre(|iiently the 
states of rapture and ecstasy, whose intcnsi/icntion may bring about 
permanent changes in tlic mental structure and provide a foundation 
for the strong development of oJie tendency at the expense of the 
suppressed or vanquished one, 

The knowledge of one's sexual excitaVdlty, the strength ol which 
one experiences constantly and which is distinctly antagonistic to 
another group of tendencies, the need of sensual purity, may Ciuise 
physical self-naiudation. Whipping and other means of tmture. iwe 
often a means of release of sexual tension; as witnessed in tlie case 
of St, Pasqunles Bajdon who answered, when asked by one of his 
companions whether he experienced sexual temptations: '‘Yes, hut 
as soon as I feel them, I immediately whip my body until rods until 
the pain appeases the temptation'’ (52), 

In the initial stage of self-mutilation, sexual excitability most fic- 
quently increases and It ceases or transforms itself into otlier forms 
of psycliomotor release only in more advanced stages. Self-imitila- 
tion may intensify a state of ecstasy; therefore, one frequently toitures 
tlic body subconsciously in a state of ecstasy to reach a hij^lwr degree 
of exaltation. Sometimes reflection on the different possibilities of 
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tortuK* stirs \\\> th(‘ indivlduul to ecstatic states. Tliis was the case 
with St. I'lu-n'sa who wrote of the Chihl Jesus; 

All, iihovo all, 1 wi«li lo he a iiiaityr; to he a mnrtyr, here is 
the ilream of my youth ! This ilrcain |j;rcw in me ia a cell 
at (.hiniiel. Hut here is n not her madness for I [Icsire not only 
one kind of iiiai'tynlam hnl to satisfy me 1 should uced all 

diem As you, my Adored One, I should like to he 

ivhi|iped, aiul crueilied. . . , I should like lo be plimKed into 

hoiliii^ oil. I want to he torn hy wild beasts like Ignatius 

of Amiorh; to lie hrend worthy of God. With St. Agnea and 

St. C^ccilia I slioidd like to put my throat under the execution- 

er's axe; (« whisper the mine of Jesus while hurning at the 
stake like Joan of Arc. Jesus, open for me the hook of the 
lives of ilitf Saints, which contains the deeds which I slionld 
like a ream [diiih for you. 

Rpuclilii^ an ecstatic state hy self -mutilation after its protracted 
practice reipiiies very frenucntly an increase of the intensity of self- 
innlilatinii, hecatise of the hliintiiiK of the excitability, On the other 
haiiil, cNhauslion often follows a state of ecstasy and consequently 
there aiises an unpleasant slate of depression. Hoth these factors 
result in a need for an increase of suffering which becomes to some 
ascetics as essential as narcotics arc to drug addicts. 

Only sulicrinj^ enn from now on make my life hearable^ all my 
wf filler Lcnicr on su/Tcring: how many times do I wnisc my 
voile from the secicL reccssca of my soul to God, '‘Lord, to 
soiler oi lo die is the only thing I am askiiiR Thee'* (46). 

Wr have ilisciissed above the influence of strong impulses, of 
violence of feeling, and of conflict between groups of tendencies 
in self-iiuililatmn observed among the saints. There exists, how- 
ever, [mother guiiip, characterized hy a weakness of certain im- 
pulses. 'Die fcai of the experiences of life, fear of sexual impotcncy 
and of tlic entire sexual prohicni, and a tendency to ambivalent 
action of these impulses (curiosity and aversion) arc incliitlctl in 
this group, ^riie consequeiices of such weakness arc an increase 
of the iinxiety state, self-accu nation, and self-inutilation. In the 
saiiils we limi, according to the observations of physicians and others, 
vaiious (Hsniileis of llie nervous system, principally of a functional 
n;il\iie such [is livsteiia, anxiety-ncnrosisi and neui astbema, ris u'^cll 
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as disorders of sensibility and attacks of violent pain. The.sc nervous 
states are associated more or less with the disintCKration of certain 
groups of tendencies and with self-mutilation. 

In conclusion of this section on asceticism we shall consider 
Janet’s theory which, although based primarily on the observation 
of self-miitllatioii in one female patient {observation over a 20-yeai- 
period), gives some insight into one of the mechanisms of asceticism. 
At the bottom of asceticism Janet sees the fear of yielding to n Hood 
of violent passions, together with the knowledge that submitting to 
them will lead to exhaustion. This patient of Janet's stated that 
she possessed the rudiments of the most dangerous passions and 
that, if she were not constantly on her guard, her passions, 
would dominate her and lead to unbridled licentiousness, This 
watching over herself, with the stifling of her sexual desires and 
the shrinking away from the difficulties of life, probably produced 
some suppression of other actions, which gave her pleasure. Janet 
thinks that many cases of asceticism can he explained by tJic need 
to escape from pleasure and the search of pain for the prevention 
of danger from uncontrolled debauches and passions. One may 
say that this is an action to assure a readiness to struggle with the 
passions, and also to assure a defense against future temptations. 
The fear of experiencing what Is usually considered a plca.siii'c is, 
according to Janet, the most important factor in this mechanism (44). 



8. suicnjp: IN RKLATIOM TO SELF-MUTILATION 

Wc shall iL‘vir\r licre in brief 01113^ those kinds of suicide wliicli 
reveal a (:<iinin(»n base with sclf-mutilatinp tendencies and iirimarily 
those wiiiiJi arc tijc result of these tendencies, The starti[ip;-point is 
some (*xcitinj» ai'Piii wliicb, dependinir on its intensity, produces a 
ilisliai lUDiiY of leiuleiici(*s and becomes the center of the strugi^lc in 
their attempts at ledinte^vation. New complexes of tendencies arise 
hy whose re^roiipinf^ tl)c formerly (loiiiinatinfr tendency may be 
U'cakcmMl. 1 lie reinforced e.vcitinf^ a/^ent 0135^ subdue manj-^ tendencies 
to the (lisadv'antaf^e of the previonsh^ dominating one. Suicide fal- 
lows in individuals in whom the undermined dominating tendency, 
which Janet calls the ^hcality function/' becomes itself the irritating 
agent. 

The suicide of Spit/.nagel, a friend of the great Polish romantic 
uulhor Sh>\vncki, is an example of suicide based on the irritability 
anri struggle between tendencies. We know from llic psychological 
u'orks fd Julius iSInwacki that he W'as, in contrast to Spitznagcl and 
riespite his great over excitability and tendency to depression, a type 
wl\ich easily rcatr/icd Ins aims in tlie world of dreams and fancies 
by winch Im transformed real life as he wanted it. Spit/magel, on 
the contraiy, needed to sec spiritual values in life and had a imich 
more strongly developed sense of reality and criticism, which did 
not allfjw him to transform reality at will. Not finding in the 
real world the spiritual values lie soiiglit, there was an Intensification 
of the inner amdkt rcsnhhip^ in 5eJ/-mi;til;ition aiuJ suicide, 

Welningcr’s suicide was the result of an inner conflict between 
the need of spliiluality and the sensual life symbolized by woman. 
In I lie period preceding his suicide, Wciningci' showed ascetic and 
self-mutilating tendencies, as well as a tendency to inflict pain on 
others, 

Stavrogin’s suicide [from Dostoyefsky^s Devils) was the result 
of tlic continuous struggle of a whole complex of tendencies, namely, 
a tendency to auto- and lietcro-nuitilation, an attraction tow.arcl sin 
associated with a desire for atonement and a need and fear of self- 
(lerisicm. 'Fhe desire to destroy fear led to an aversion to life and 
to the rejection of the dominating tendency, the ability to adapt 
U) the changing conditions of life. An impiibc to suicide, to kill 
the fear of death, is found in psychoncurotic individuals. Fear of 
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the Cl licit of passing from life to dcatli, the destruction of hCiUity 
and of all signs of existence, forms an unbearable sitiialinn aiul 
a need for freedom from it. 

The following fragments of Ko rzccki's convcrsatfoii with Judym 
from The Homeless of Zeromski throws light on Jiulynds mental 
state: 

A young boy, fl son of a poor miner, died here a few 
weeks ago, I brought liitn a Ultle red hat once from Milan, 
a present bought on my trip . . , . for one franc. , . . Here in 
this garden he used to run nnd jump all day long. This little 
red head .... when I learned ihnt be died of diphiheria, 1 
purposely undertook the most important tasks, laid mu pin ns, 
all Older not to think of him. Well ... . and so it passed, 

And then one evening sitting in the arvichnir .... J raise my 
eyes and ace a red spot moving along the wall. And in iny 
ear.s rings his gay voice. Do I know after nil if it was a spot? 

It was a sadness, red and awe-inspiring as the death itficlf 
of such an innocent life, . . , Rut I have also another sickness, 

I have an extremely refined conscience, there is an aching 
leftover. Misfortune and grief are the possessions of truth. 

Too great a distance lies between truth nnd the coal-pits. 

In the chariictev of Korzecki \vc find strong tendencies to sclf- 
mutiUtion in the form of irony and acrimony in regard to others 
as well as to himself. The too accurate obseivation of confilcts in 
life based on mental excitability and inner conflicts was the basis 
of self-mutilation and suicide. In individuals practicing self-mutila- 
tion, we often find the need for a gradual increase of the intensity 
of self-mutilation for obtaining a state of contentment. The prailiial 
adaptation to agents of a certain strength leads to the infliction 
of ever increasing tortures; such situations may arouse suggestions 
of suicide or attempts at suicide as tJic most effective means of self- 
mutilation. This is a narcotization sid /generis with suffering by 
whicli suicide becomes the strongest means of sclf-jnutilating 
narcosis. 

In states oi depression, attacks of acute neurosis of vasomotor 
origin, in connection with which there arise a fcclijig of doom, a 
feeling of impending death, or a fear of insanity, suicide may appear 
to be the only means of liberation from an unbearable state after 
self- mutilating attempts at suicide. The experiencing of a suicidal 
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uttiMiipt [if freeing oneself from stutes of restlessness in tlie 
iU{iment of [lee is ion to comniit suicide iiicrciiscs tlic need ;jfid trans^ 
loiJns it into an oh^jession. Inrlividnals reveal in teridciicies (o self- 
nuitilation lOul suicide often Irave a feel in of aversion or of strfinti;e- 
fU'.ss (n onrsclf. r)iu‘ of Juiict's patients who jumped out of the 
\vin(^o^^^ motivated lier dccisidn by a wisli to die hy her Illness and 
a feeliuf^ of wiete/iedness however, Imd no cippartnt organic 

basis. \Vt' associate syinptoins si mi I nr ho tlie above most fvcciucntly 
with a state of hypochondria, melancholia, etc., based, it is supposed, 
on 51 disorder (d deep sensibility, of wliicli nothing more definite 
can he said at present. A more exact knowledge of the meclianisin 
of these feelings will most likely enable us to throw It gilt on this 
trpe (jf suicide, I'lie patient’s difficulty of finding the cause of this 
feeling of wretchedness intensifies tile stnigglc with the fatter and 
increases the state of restlessness. This leads sometimes to rebellion 
agiiinsr rJir ili-drfinwl, obscuic, riiul consequently most unpleasant 
exciuuion and, in these conditions, the instinct of self-preservation 
becomes ilself the strongest exciting agent and produces a necessity 
for si’lf-ilestruction, 'The above fuciors, which aic at tlic hnttom 
of scJf-miulliilion ijnd suicide, liave their sources iji the psyclio- 
(dn^'iic.’il Uruciure of the mdividual (dkslumnon}' in ii group of ten- 
dcricieh, neuropath ic states, disordcMS of deep sensibility), 

Difitcult fiientjd cofi diets and an ahiionnal educational environment 
have [I giTiit influence on the arousal and deveiopment of suicidal 
desires as mlargial self-iiiutihuing tendencies. Parental love and tlie 
chilli’s feeling that he is of some viiluc phiy a great part In the 
development and uansfoimatiun of the child's egocentrism. An 
abandfjJUMl cliild h deprived of the influence of these fiictois. A 
break in the pltysicul and spirihjal contact with tlic mother and 
disonfer.s diiriiig the devcloptnental periods cause a wciikcmni' of 
self-esteem wluch retards the development of the instinct of self' 
pre.servation. The feeiing of aficction and cordiality k to tlie cliild 
as indispensable for lus mental development 5\s feeding is for ills 
plwsical grovvtli. The gradwal development of self-reliance and of 
ihe abililV (o adapt easily to new surroundings is based on the feeling 
that in east* of mistakes one lias the unfailing help of liis dear ones. 
Jyi'H'k of I Ids assmaiK'e ciiuses menUd ovci’cxcitjihility, a feeling of 
uucerCi'trfitv a/ul .self-aj>praisnl a> an luiiieccssiny iind useless in- 
dfvidiiah 
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This is illustrated by the case of 15-ycftr-olcl 7j, who was (!is- 
Ivlced and neglected by her parents* Before one of her suicidal at- 
tempts she left her governess the following note: can't live with- 

out ti-ny security; I wanted to be a good soldier but I guess that 
I am only a coward.” Before attempting suicide she often empha- 
sized the worst sides of her appearance and cliaractcr. She said 
that she wanted to die, that it is ‘'better to disappear in tlic darkness,” 
“Injury and humiliation” as a basis of self-mutilation and at- 
tempts at suicide illustrated by the followivig passage from the 
autobiography of Z; 

I have the misfortune to belong to the dnaa of the unknown, 
the homeless and the unnecessary in this world, From cldld- 
hood, since I realised what a homeless child nienns, a horrible 
question tormented me: why didn't I have parents, why am 
I 30 unhappy? I envied all children their parents, especially 
when a mother caressed her cViild in my presence- I did not 
even try to go near the children of wealthy parents hecaiise 
I considered myself something inferior, evU and despised. , * , 

I willingly tried to comply within the limits of possibility with 
my guardian’s instructions, but revolted more than once, which 
led to mkundef standings during which my guardian derided 
my origin and stated that such homeless children were good 
for nothing, that they were outcasts of aocicly, who will never 
come to anything good. , , . I hated the parents, especially my 
mother, who for her momentary pleasure (when fifteen, I 
already Understood it) brought me into the world and threw 
me at the mercy of fate instead of depriving me of life 
before birth, or immediately after. (If I met with such a mis- 
fortune, I would kill myself and the child.) When the 
guardian taxed me, as it seemed to me, too much, I decided to 
do away with myself. 1 then constrained myself to cat itolhing 
the whole week; [ became so %7eak that 1 fainted, but, death 
did noC come* - . . After a few days of rest, and after again 
hearing the usual reproaches, X ran out several times at night 
barefooted in the snow or opened the window and stood there 
for aometime in order to catch cold and to die sooner, for such 
a life is n martyrdom. 

Suicidal tendencies, especially in youth, may, accorclinR to Adler's 
theoiy, develop on the basis ol a feeling of inferiority which in turn 
may he caused by an inferiority of certain organs, by conditions of 
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life, or coiiHicts in the family. As exposure to sickness and pain is 
often ji fonii of self-mutilation in order to arouse pity among tlte 
interested ones, sn may the contemplation of and attempts at suicide 
he usfil to iiroose pity and to injure others. The refusal to eat and 
(;.V|)o.stti'e to Cold are often c.vpre.S5io(is of a need lo attract attention 
or to play an important part in life. Lacking other means to reach 
the first rank and to arouse interest, one looks for it sonietiincs in 
dreams of death nr in suicufe. Suicide can finally be the strongest 
form of protest or vengeance for failure in life, the last stage 
of self-mutilation and, therefore, also of the torture of others (2). 

Individuals whose lives are predominantly inner, introverts and 
schizoids, have ordinarily little emotional plasticity. Their emotional 
iTlationShii) with otiicrs is usually very deep and thus their dis- 
appointnicnt and disilhisioiimcnt more easily destroy their mental 
unity, Emotional ovcvcxcitability, ambition, and sclf-consciousiicss 
aiT the fjictw'.s tvljicl) prevent tbejn from occupi'ing themsclve.s in 
tlie daily tasb because the)' brood oyer their mi.stalccs. An unbearable 
stale i.s created not only because the given in(liviclu,al has lost, for 
fnstaiicc, u persoti witli whom he tvas .strongly connedccl emotionally 
but also because lie iumsclf has made such a mistake tiuit the object 
of tlie emotion was not in keeping with an emotion of high moral 
value. In sucli a state, aversion and hatred may be turned against 
oneself as the cause of these mistakes. Sometimes psychic injur)f 
lias such a force that it irreparably destroys the mental integrity. 
Einotionnlly ovcrcxcitahlc individuals, unable to create a philosophy 
cxphiiiiiiig their past sufferings, often end by suicide. T.hc Impulse 
of sclf-destriiciion miiy begin rvitli physical or psychical self-mutilntion 
and end in .suicide. 



9. SELF-MUTILATION OF MICHELANGELO, I)OSTO\’- 
EFSKY, WEININGER, DAWID, AND TOLS'FOY 

Michelangelo 

Michelangelo Buonarotti had a cliaractcristic group of srlf-nuiti- 
latiiig traits. A series of complicated factors played a part in the 
arousal and development of these tendencies. His father was irritable, 
unstable, and inclined to phobias. Nothing definite is known about 
his mother. His mother’s tiresome horseback trip a short time before 
Ins coming into the world may have had some influence on Jdicheb 
angelo’s nervousness (78), Severe punishments by lus fiitlicr and 
uncle for neglecting other studies because of Ills preference for 
drawing and sculpture were also not without influence (78). 

At about 17 years of age he had a nervous shock when one of 
his companions, Pietro Torrigiano, in a fight broke the former's 
nose with a blow of the fist. The disfigurement remained pcrni' 
anent, Michelangelo had a strong but not wcll-porp or tinned figure 
(the upper half of the body was move strongly developed than llu: 
lower). His forehead was large in proportion to the whole skull, 
Since his early youth he was subject to many different ailments ( head- 
aches, neuralgia, toothaches, eye-aches, kidney and bladder stones) ; 
despite this he lived to be very old (12). Anxiety associated with 
nervousness, awareness of his physical unattractive ness, and past 
humiliations caused the birth of a feeling of inferiority compensated 
for by a tendency to irony, disdain, and irvitalnlity. Emotional l\yper- 
excitability, at times when it was difficult to find a full outlet in art, 
released itself in self-mutilation, a characteristic means of release 
for the type of anxious and distinctly introverted iiuiivichial.s to 
which Michelangelo belonged. Emotionality and a predominantly 
inner life produced n strong need for love and deep enduring friend- 
ship. However, he experienced in this respect not only disappoint- 
ments but also humiliations- One of his beloved ones played with 
his excitability: she excited his jealousy by flirting with others. He 
detested her in the end; he begged fate to disfigure her, and to 
make her fall in love with him, so that l\c could in his turn refuse 
her love and cause her pain. 

MichaeUiigclo sudered on account of his bad looks bccnuuc 
to such a man as he, loving v^hysical beauty more than any- 
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luttly chi:, u^^lincag wng ii Uispracc. Traces of this feeliiiK of 
hiiTiul ill lion arc foiiiul in n few poems he wrote. This feeling 
was ihc more vexing as iliinnK his whole life he was con- 
Hioned hy love, nml it does not seem (hat an/ of his love was 
rci|iiiied at any lime 

A strong iifkction for Victoria Colonna and Th. Cavalicri did not 
cause Jiioi disappoiritniont. 7'hc first affection rather a frienci- 
sliip charactrriml l)V plalonic love; Vicforhi Coloiinti liad many 
masculine traits. The fcatincs of licr face hetrayed a strong will, 
[\ certain liardness (high forehead, long and plain nose, the upper Up 
short and peevish, the lower lip prominent, tighL-inouthcd, chin 
MiUeiit), Her profound knowledge of art and taste for the sciences 
were (lie outsiaiuling reasons for the cKistencc of this affectionate 
reIatitMtshi[K IJis rmotiona! contact with 'Th. Cavalicri, a inixlui'e 
of friencUliip ami platonic love, showed traces of pathological in- 
fantile affection, as Rolland points out. 

lie wrolo hill) Irllcrs (Tli. Ciivalieri), he turned to liis idol 
will) hiiiiildc i^nivcling si ib in is ion. lie railed him n powerful 
geiiiuH, a wmidcr, ihe light of ihe ccniiiry. He begged him not 
in srenn liiin, (hai he could compare himself with him, whom 
nobody rmilil e/jiinl, he ollcred liiin in tribute his life, all bis 
fuhn e 


'/’liking into con side nition tfic peculiar form of liis emotional 
link wiUi Cavalieri (iv)io mu.st l^ave been a very haiuLsonic man) 
and his feeling for Victoria Colonna, a woman of a rather masculine 
type, one may asssiime the possible existence of a certain homosexual 
and infantile trait in the genius of sculpUire. Another indication of 
this is his portrayal of young forms of physical beauty in art, his 
lack of dcsiie to marry (from a group of five brothers including 
Aficficlangelo onl.v one was married), and a feeling of particular 
iiffechon lor liandsomc adolescents, 'I'his, however, was not of a 
definitely pathological cliiiractcr. Traits such as the subjection to 
mood changes llu' diflkulty oi impossibility of making a decision, 
and oiulniists of auger point also to infantilism. From childhood 
iVlk'helangelo snOeied fioni slates of anxiety. T/e mois afraid of 
Ijeing infected with llie Jllack Plague and wojried about the IrmUIi 
of his family; la* uas afraid of pcM-secutinn ami attacks on his life. 
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Most frequently, moreover, lie suffered from a groundless, vague 
restlessness and from fears of pending misfortune (12). He was 
continually undecided, never being able to make up bis mind to 
clioose between two projects. He could not rcncli an agrccjncnt with 
himself and chai\gcd his mind frequently, which led him to outbursts 
of anger and shame, and caused sclf^avcrsion and sclMuitrcd. States 
of restlessness, associated with physical troubles as well as with ex- 
cessive mental excitability, the feeling of inferiority, and his intro- 
version were the causes of reversals of decisions and changes in 
points of view. This led sometimes to lying and flattery- Tlic 
realization of his condition and the liatrcd of certain traits of Iiis 
character were the bases of self-mutilation, whipping, and asc(?ticism. 
Michelangelo’s excitability expressed itself also in excessive acti^'^ty 
and in a pathological ardor for work. 

Once while horseback riding he noticed a mountain domijiating a 
whole region, and the desire arose in him to forge it into tl»e OjIossus 
visible to sailors from afar. He worked furiously, forgetting food 
and sleep. He wanted to do everything himself; it gratified him 
to support his father and his brothers by his work; lie helped every- 
where. He was seldom satisfied with himself and felt that he could 
not express in his work all his thoughts and desires. In letters he 
inserted postcripts, then destroyed most of them, dis])a telling few. 
The magnitude of his work, despite lus tremendous energy, inciTased 
his restlessness and his doubts of being equal to his task, lloliind 
the above-mentioned character traits was, on the one side, the feel- 
ing of talent, and, on the other side, a continuous restlessness which 
was seeking motor release in his plans and works, Here also lie 
the will to power and the need of greatness which were associated 
with the need of creation and also with feelings of inferiority in 
certain respects and the striving for their compensation. Slates of 
depression were caused by an excess of these needs, the superabund- 
ance of ideas and desires being in disharmony with the jiossibilit)' 
of fulfillment. The feeling of infenorUy, extreme sensitivity, and 
dwelling above all in the world of creation were some of llic causes 
of his solitude and of his difficiilties in relation to Others. It was 
Yi7a\. of MichelaTigcio’s in cbvl duality and at the same time an ex- 
pression of his instinct of self-preservation and creative need lo 
protect himself against the feverish political life and the superfici- 
alities of Contemporary society. 
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1 lii*^ iiicicasrtl liis ilifliculiics i[i fidaptinf; to new surroundings and 
intrnsilii'il his states of fear. The lack: of cxpicssion of sentiment 
and tlie diflicnlucs in liis everyday life were compensated for by 
his lijditoninii the cinolioniil link to the family and to a small number 
of friends. 1 hr death of Ins dearest ones, resulting in increased 
solitude, with the coexistence of I he ahovc-mentioned traits produced 
pessimism, weariness of life, and ycarniiij^ for dcatli. Nobody was less 
receptive to jew and hettcr created for pain. He noticed only pain 
in life; pain only he felt in the immense universe. “A hundred joys 
will iW)L (uiiwei^rh one torture.'* ^'All afflicts me/* he wrote, ‘Vven 
the i^ood hreanse Its hrevity oppresses and saddens iny soul as much 
as the wronj; itself.” He j^rew each year inoic sullen and the idea 
of dealli absorhed him more and more; he conp;mtulatcd his nephew 
on the loss of his infaiu son. His room was as gloomy as a grave. 
On the stall way he painted Death with a cofTin under his arm. 
lie livetl luisiTahly and he entirely neglected himself. His 
plunge into the problem of death acted on him repulsively and 
alluringly at the same time. Often in such a state lie indulged in 
mystical worship toward which he had had a tendency for a long time. 
He retained lliis association with his ascetic mode of life, (He ate 
only to keep himself alive, he slept in lus clothes and shoes, and he 
sulTcrcil all kimls of iliscomfort.) He remained emotional and 
liypcrexci table, with an ''ahsent-mindedness'* in every kind of under- 
taldiig. Ill the last years of his life he thought less and less of his 
creations, giving them away and soinctiines destroying them. When 
lie finished work on “The 'raking Down from the Cross,** he broke 
it w’ith a liauiiuer. He would have shattered it to pieces if not for 
his scivaui, Anthony, who begged him to make him a gift of it. 
Such was the indifference wdiich Michelangelo showed towards his 
work just before his death. The following factors contributccl to 
his inci casing pessimism and withdrawal into himself: the frequent 
chiamic pathological disorders; the feeling that he was inferior in 
looks and in certain character traits; continual restlessness; the need 
for and lack <if a strong love and the appreciation of his own genius 
and great moral value, togcllicr with the realization of his vncil- 
hition; lack of decision, lies and flalLcry; sudden arousal of likes 
and dislikes; disharmony helwcen his numerous plans and the un- 
fnlfillmeiit of ilie luajnrilv of his projects; the greatness of his 
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ideas and genius of lus work, and the frequent inumturity of Ills 
procedure ^ and UstW) eoiUmwous disappointments in life. I he lack 
of an adequate outlet in family life •md love, and the avtisuiii lo 
life were compensated by his aTtlent pathological uddictioir to medi- 
tation on death, and on the organization of the cnvironincnl which 
continually reminded him of suffering, becoming uccustnnu'd tn 
suffering and realizing that it h inseparably connected Nvith our 
own minds, ttot through its intensity and its intenveaving into 
life it constitutes our personal property, causes in siicli individuals 
as Michelangelo a fervent worship of suffering and deiitli. 

Dostoyefsky 

Self-mutilation constitutes one of the most imporlant personal 
traits of Dostoyefsky as well as of the heroes in his works. From 
authoritative sources concerning his life and from an analysis oI 
his works, the following (actors come to light us tl^c buses o( 
his self -mutilating tendencies and their renUzation: 

1. Emotional overexcitability anti a decidedly pre dominant inner 
life (intf over ted type). 

2. Feeling of inferiority. 

3. Lack of harmonious refinement of his piM-siuiality (iiii-fital 
disharmony, conflicting groups of tendencies). 

4. Acceptance of the philosophy of suffering as the most perfect 
system of living (on the basis of personal experiences). 

We shall endeavor to examine these factors one Ijy one. Dtistoy- 
efsky, from his childhood, showed signs of emotional overexcitability 
md nervousness. He suffered from nervous headaches and palpi lo- 
tions, according to Dr. Jaworsky (a close acquiuiUiuice) , and 
showed symptoms of hypochondria. According to his wife, frirnds, 
and acquaintances lie was of an explosive type, excitable, and in- 
clined to extremes in feeling, judments, and actions, Soloviov (a 
Kussian philosopher and a friend of Dostoyefsky) describes him as 
a very sensitive man, a Bubjcctivist who found reFcrcnccs to him- 
self in the most innocent conversations. This exciiahillty hrouglu 
him to the border of insanity. In states of excitement he was jj-ri- 
tateef by trivialities. Once the slamming of a door joining their 
rooms by his wife provoked a nervous outburst. On another ciccii- 
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sion h(‘ thrnUcrKMl tn jiiinp mit of the window if she talked loudly* 
He was suspicions and y;niuiullcssly jealous; he often reacted with 
oull)ursts of aoizer to simple jokes. In states of excitement he showed 
a hick of self-rontrol and jiulf^inciu. This may be illustrated by his 
Iwhavinr irhrn playing roulette. He would leave his wife at home 
williont a penny, In spend his last few coins on the game, directing 
her not to \ield him her savings despite his rc(|ucsls, anil yet he 
would bill St out in anger and beg for the remaining money after his 
losses in die game. He very often realized his pathological impulsive- 
ness, luit was unablr to control it. Dostoycfsicy said to himself that 
li<‘ was suhject to great excitement, that all his life he was of a 
[lassionute nature, and that in liis impulsive acting he would go 
beyond the nonmd, One of his heroes expresses this state In the 
following wayi ‘‘I realized perfectly that I exaggerated these facts 
immensely; Init how could il he helped? T had already lost control 
fU'er myx'lf and was trembling as in fever . . . udic/i I once fell 
the urge fur somelhing, I went headlong after it,’* Me easily fell 
into t’liildish fears ahoiit his wife and children and often expressed 
a ‘feeling of impending death. The mental ovcrex'citahillty and 
tile stales of imxiely produced an iinbcarahle scIf-consciousncss, 
causing frequent mithinsts, loss of presence of mind, and ridiculous 
actions, ^^■hicll hecame the basis of a feeling of guilt, luiiuiliation, 
and self'Uccusalion. Haclcing the po.ssihility of finding an nutlet for 
the tension, the state of restlessness and excitement increased. The 
knowledge of an inner source of these states strengthened liis sclf- 
acciisation anti self-mutilation. Dostoyefsky writes of himself that 
in I he .ilxsence ui miter excitalion tlic inner one? heemne predominant 
and caused nervousness and day-dreaming (13). 

'Plus scarcity of outer excitations can he explained by the condi- 
tions of his rearing its well as by the influence of ovcrcxcitability 
and liypociuuidiia. Dostoyefsky's parents spent a rather isolated life, 
and the cluldien had no companions at home or even later at school. 
The lack of this hroadei relationship was compensated by a tightening 
of the link with tlu* siblings, and hence one had to have his hrnther's 
traits to he a real friend. Dostoyefsky did not dance, he avoided the 
large meetings and brightly lighted places, and showed from his 
early yeais a lendency to discuss llie principles of life. He hardly 
knew ihe i‘f)ijntrvside, did not embrace nature, and It played no paU 
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ill his life and creations. Pic was a novelist of the towiii ii talented 
creator of darkness find of human evil. Beings an introvert, lie was 
predisposed, under the influence of these tendencies, to inward re- 
actions, to an inability to associate with others, to states of anxiety, 
to excessive inhibition, and to self-mutilation. 

In Dostoyefsky’s personal experiences as well as in Ids works, the 
feeling of inferiority is found as the basis for sclf-imitilatioii. In 
the awakening and developmciit of this feeling in Dostoyefsky the 
following factors are found: debilit)^, epilepsy and other iiilmcnts, 
a leellng of solitude, an inability to associate with others because of 
which he could not take liis true place in the social life, and, 'lastly, 
the feeling of humiliation in connection with his passion for roulette. 
The emotional state, associated with feeling of unwortliiness, finds 
an outlet in self-imitilatioii (exposure to humiliation, exaggeration of 
instability, self-abasement, and deliberate cynicism, pliysical self- 
mutilation, etc.). This is a “laceration of the wounds** (Zeromski), 
the desire for palpating one*s painful spots. Individuals of such a 
nature often compensate for this feeling of inferiority in t)ic ^\'orld 
of dreams and in asceticism, These states arc il lust rat oil most 
strongly by Memories of a Man from Under ^roinidj A Raiv Yoiiih, 
and The Insulted and Injured j fragments of which we cpiotc as 
follows ; 

The worst fact, however, was that I thoiiglit I had a ftUiphl 
face. , . . 

I know from looking in the mirror (hnt my appearance is 
damaging to me because I have a common every day face. If 
I were 0 Ti\y ticVi \i\ie RortiscVild, wlio would pay nUcnliQii to 
my face? Could not thousands of women, if I would only 
whistle to them, come flying to me with tlieir benuty? 

I have forgotten even t\ic bcatmg but I coii\4 not for any- 
thing pardon the way he pushed me aside without noticing 
me at all. , . . 

It was the totment of torments, a ceaseless, unbcnrablc feel- 
ing of humiliation, because of the tliouglit which wns liirning 
itself into a continuous impreaBion that I was a fly on the face 
of the whole World, an ugly unneocasaty fly, the most reason- 
able inteJiigent and the noblest, that is another thing, but just 
the same a fly, which yields to everybody, whom evcryliody 
hiimillateg and insults no, I am simply Dolgoruky, nn ille- 
gitimate son of my former landowner, Versilow 
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Don't (I art* lo sit togetlicr with well-born chiklren, you are 
of ii low orinin the sniiie as a lackey. And he slapped ire 
very sivoufily im iny pkimp pink check; and relishing it, hit 
ine again and again. . . . 

I'yfich lime I emne to a place where there are many people, 

I get llic ImincsNion lliat the eyes of everybody picsent act on 
Tiie like ckciric spairks. I begin to shrink, to shrink pliyst- 
ciilly. . . . 

I I'tMiltl not actpiirc the slightest dignity. Once 1 reproach 
myself for an excessive softness and politeness, and again I 
get up and commit some rudeness, , . . 

Kveryboily always laughed nt me, but nobody knew that I 
svns more conscious than nil of them of my ridiculouHiiess. 

W'hat ofrciHicd me most was that they did not guess it. 

A secret feeling of power is more unbearably delightful 
than an open domination. If I were a millionaire it seems 
to me (hat I would find picnaurc in wearing the oldest suit, 
so that 1 could be taken for n man of no account, almost a 
beggar, to lie pushed and disdained. A knowledge of my true 
position would be enough for me. 

Who knows iliiit from my first dreams or almost from the 
rarllcst ('lijldlmud I could not iniagiiic myself otherwise than 
in ihe first rank. 

I started lo test myself to acc if I was fit for a monastery 
and nsrcticism. 'Po that end for a whole first month I ate 
only bread aiul waict, after wards T atldcd soup, and morning 
and Gvenlni's n glass of lea. ... So I lived a year in com- 
plete health and moral contciUincnt, in continuous happiness 
rind cathnsiasm. 

At any factors contributed to produce the lack of hamionious 
fonuation of Dostoyefsky’s personality, lus instability and teiulenq' 
toward mental disintegration. His sensitivity and facile explosive- 
ness produced cluinges in his relationslup with his dearest ones aiul 
with himself, 'rite passion for gambling was so strong that it trans- 
fo lined him mentally. According to reports of his wife he became 
loathsome while gambling (flushed checks, inflamed red eyes, tremb- 
ling.) Hesides this the hypochondriacal state and epileptic attacks 
were also an important factor in the periodic transformation of 
his self-consciousness. Dostoyefsky also had certain infantile traits 
(cbimgeability uf mood, depeiidaucc, suggestibility). From these 
sdiirces :irf)se slates of enthusiasm and aversion, love and hatred, 
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feeling of his Own value and scorn of himself, and excessive ideal 
tion alternating with exaggerated criticism. 

The more nearly equal the strengths of llie conllicting groups, the 
more the conflicts and their struggle are sharpened and the dis- 
integration deepened. A strong repression of the vancjuislu’d traits 
by the victorious ones is associated with an increase 'of tension, 1 lie 
aroused resistance intcn.si/ics the repression, causing outbursls of 
rage and hatred in relation to himself. A return of victory to the 
originally dominating traits causes self-vcngeancc and release of tlie 
stifled tension by sclf-niutilation (in introverted types). In indi- 
viduals of ambivalent feelings, a longer suppression of feelings 
or actions of base moral value may so intensify their tension that 
freedom from this state requires a very strong agent in tlic form of, 
for instance, the commission of a very degrading action boloM' the 
standards of the perpetrator. 

Dostoyefsky had a highly trained ability to penetrate into peisnnal- 
Itics and was exclusively interested in the inner life. Hence, In Ills 
own life, and in the lives of his lie roes, we often see an ah no i in a 1 in- 
terest la their awn most unpleasant experiences, 'riic passion for 
self-observation was the cause of experiments on liiinself, leading 
to his exposure to injuries, to day-dreaming about the most ghastly 
subjects, to the exercise of the innermost impulses in order to exam- 
ine them, and to experience a deep feeling, shocking and unknown. 
The interest in the pos?;ibility of experiencing unusual states may 
change the normal direction of one's tendencies. This is due in 
the effect of consciousness on the regrouping of the tendencies, and 
we observe a slight degree of dissociation of tlie personality into 
ihree groups, of which one is self-observation, and the other two 
are the conflicting groups (tor instance, love anti hatred, pride and 
humiliation, pleasure and pain). Abasement, going down to lower 
depths of life, may be a means for crnphasiisiiig in a pathological 
way one's peculiarity and unusualness in the realization of tlieM> 
states. Dostoyef sky's own real experiences, as well as tlie one 
created in his imagination, arc illustrated by a scries of passages 
from fiis works: 

Each moment I realized the cxistcfiL'c uf many incjst con flic i- 
ing elements. I felt the Uirmoil in me. I knew they were 
always seething in me, that they tried to get out of me, hut 
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I tUil H(H let them, I luirptisely did not: let them out. . . . 

Nul ni\\y wa-s I imaliJo to hecoinc had, hut I hccarne ns noth- 
ing iit fill, iieillier IkkI jinr Rood, neither vile iior iij] right, 
neilhrr :i licit) nor a worm, . . . 

'I’lieHc changes uccurred in me somehow suddenly, for aornc 
linn* I t'onhl despise olliers, ami here, suddenly, I began to 
raise iliciii aliove myself, , . . 

Hesidus ilial, a tk'iircssmn was emerging, a hysterical long- 
ifjg, and cnnlraMs and conflicts were appearing, so I clung 
U) dc(>aiH'(iery. . . . 

IMcasf lull me, why did it happen to me, as if purposely, 

L'-taciJy in inomenJH during which I wns most aide to realize 
wiih all Mihtlenc.ss "what is heantiful and sublime” as they 
(nice said, that exacily at that lime (this [ cannot account for) 

I had to commit such improper acLions, which , , , well, just 
arlions, which evcryluidy commits, hut which slipped out of 
me, as if purposely ai iliai lime, when 1 rcalhcd that this should 
never lia\'e been done. . . . 

I came lo the point wherein I felt some secret almormal vile 
MUisfactioh, when returning to my corner somctiincs during 
Mt. rriei'Hburg's horriiilc nights. I painfully realized that 
today 1 again had cojnmiticd obscenities, that what was done 
could nol lie undone, aiul inwardly I was gnawing at myself 
and exasperaied Tnyself lo such a degree that the bitterness 
n aij.sforjjjfd ii,*ieJf linally into a ,sJ»ameful weakness, followed 
afterwards hy a definite delight. The vohiptuouaness arose 
in dlls case on the basis of too sharp a realization of my 
ilcgradalion. . . . 

Ddsioycfhkv's life, full of sad experiences and of suffering, had 
fingcd lliese (dements into his sex and love experiences. As much 
as tilt* love for liis wife brought him calmness and satisfaction, so 
the love for Airs. Suslova was hound with luimiliation, restlessness, 
and other forms of suffering (abrupt breaking off, and making up, 
misunderstiKidings, attraction and repuLsion). Dostuyefsky was of 
a rather passive, inlantile type; Suslova was dominating, active, in- 
clirwd to tyraniiv, categoric, and extreme (she divided people Into 
till’ holy and the vile), Alany of her relatives said that she was 
given lo hliml spells ol passion. She had a commanding beauty and 
cerlaiu peiverled naits (sadistic). She showed in regard to Dos- 
toyefsky love interwoven willi periods of aversion and hatred. She 
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demnnst:rate.cl to him practicallj^ that love may be associated witli 
liatred, including sadistic and masochistic tendencies (13). Slic 
excited his sexual desires and then refused relations. Her irony 
and sarcasm, preceding and surrendering to passions, played the 
part in assaciating suffering with joy, abasement with dcliglit. Tor- 
menting and degradation of emotional, overexei tabic, but weak- 
willed individuals by a beloved person increase the normal sexual 
excitability. In such conditions the increase of irritation, anger, and 
hatred in relation to the object of feeling may be transformed into 
strong adoration and ecstasy. The experience of siicli a state leaves 
a trace combining pain with pleasure. In Irliol, Memories from 
Underground, Hrnnhle, and others, we find a series of characters 
and experiences illustrating the above-mentioned emotional states: 
"That I wanted more and more to lie at her feet, and again to kiss 
tile ground on which rested her soles, and worship Iicr,” "My eyes 
were inflamed with passion; and how I detested her and how she 
attracted me at that moment'^ 

Dostoyefsky^s life brouglit him many sad and tragic experiences. 
As mentioned above, he was emotionally strongly attached to his 
family, and he had no capacity for association with liis colleagues. 
The conditions of life arranged themselves so that he could not, since 
his early youth, live with his family. As a young college student (17 
years old) his father was murdered. A few years later he was ac- 
cused of anti-govevnttiental activities and sentenced to death. The 
sentence was read to him with all the formalities and lie was con- 
vinced that he had only a few minutes to live. At the last moment 
the death sentence was commuted to several years imprisonment in 
Siberia. In the Idiot, Mishkin mirrors Dosloyefsky’s emotions In 
regard to capital punishment in the following way: "Who can say 
that human nature can bear it without becoming ill? Why this 
incomprehensively unnecessary degradation?” 

The restraint of the prison and his debasement to the criminal 
class created an unbearable state. There began the epileptic attacks, 
the state of mental disorder, which, Dostoyefsky tells, seemed to 
be distinguished by a mental splitting and the separation of the 
processes of thinking from the emotions and the will. For a man 
who loved to be alone, to remain with his thoughts, it was unbear- 
able to stay among the criminals under the constant surveillance of 
the guards. 
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He uniU* it in liis letter to Jiis brother Michael: 

"For five years I have liccn imder the control of waidena 
ill a iTowcl of l^ei^)K^ and never, not even for one hour, 

was I alone, Jo he alone is JnJ i .sable for n huiti^n being", 
na is (IrinkioK and eating; otherwise, in tliis forced commiinal 
life yon hecnnie a hnier of fnantinci" (12). 

Chic can find three pliascs of reaction to suffering in general, and 
especially io the unmerited and forced sufferings of the orcrexcitable, 
iiitro\'erted individual. Die first is a momentary state af stupor, 
followed hy a feeling of nigc and hatred against the cause of suffer- 
ing; the second is a somewhat chronic stale of psychic intoxication 
witli suffering, self-retirement, and a necessity to frighten others 
witli Ins siifJering; the tliird and last, is t)ic creation of a pliilosophy 
of su fie ring (in ihc discovery of its power to deliver one from the 
higluM- moral values. It is clear that I am giving here only a brief 
rnitluie, fii principle, however, it is in accordance widi the reaction 
to Dostoyef sky’s suffering and many of Ids heroes. Such an adapta- 
tion to suffering may not reach the tliiid phase, hut may stop at one 
of the intnuicdiaie stages. The less clearly the perpetrator is determ- 
ined and the more distant he is, the greater is the state of excitement 
and helpless anger. J have already mentioned, in the first chapter, 
til at indistinctly localized vague excitations cause a stronger inental 
tension and make its release more diflicidt in contrast to the simple 
\'isibl(! excitations. Such vague and poorly localised excitations are 
seen in self-imitilation in the psychic sphere, where the suffering 
is undeserved and imposed hy an unknown perpetrator (forces of 
nature, laws of society for which all of society is responsible, etc.), 
'J'Ijc lack of a .s'Urting'point for tlic outlet of tension causes stales 
of helpless fury, In ovcrcxcitahlc and introverted individuals of a 
liigh cultural level two things may occur simultaneously in the first 
and second pliases as a reaction to great misfortunes: suicide and 
menial disease. Suicide is rarely met with as a reaction In passive 
lypes ( Dostoyefslvv) . In order not to reach the tliird phase, a 
suffering iinlfvidual nuisi find some points of support, even illusory 
and W'euk. We think lliat in the ease of a type like Dostoyefsky, 
tJiesr props wcyv the feelings of exclusiveness and superiority hy 
tragic living, aiul a feeling of delight in suffering, which may be the 
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influence of the instinct of self-preservation in a liclplcss situation. 
To this we must add the decrease of tension hy frijrlucninf^ others 
with liis suffering'Ji and its demonstration in R most painful way. 
Dostoyefsky embraced a gulf of suffering, misery, and primitive 
passions; these traits became his second nature. His first suffering 
is imposed on him, but later this is weakened and diluted by his 
vohincariJy accepting an attitude of sii/fering, whidi he tJjen ex- 
hibits for the attainment of sympathy and exciting of interest. Only 
after many years does Dostoyefsky begin to glorify his punishment 
and his suffering, reaching the .bird phase of reaction — the forma- 
tion of the philosoplw of suffering. In The Brothers Karamasov, 
and especially in the Idiot, he introduces submission to suffering 
(Mislikin) as a principle of life. In tlic figure of Mishkin he j)re- 
sciits his thesis that spiritual strength is associated until pliysical 
weakness and suffering. The three indicated phases of suffering 
are illustrated by quotations from Dostoyefsky’s works; 

Even a toothaclie can cause pleasure. These groans firstly 
drive away n\\ yo\u- hMmiUftUng consdousuesH and ftlm- 
of the cjcp icnccci pain, the whole imniova bilily of 
' nat'iifre, for which you sulfer in spite of nlK Ihit naUirc does 
not, 

Consciousness tieparls, the enemy is no more; the pain, how- 
ever, exists; The knowledge that if somebody, somewhere, 
somehow desires it, your teeth will stop aching, and if not, 
they can go on aching for three months and finally nothing will 
remain for your comfort but aclf-Whipping or strongly ilriking 
of yov\r 6st a^^amst the wad ami nbsohitely nothing more. 

The man looks, the cause disappears, the reason evaporates, 
the guilty cannot be found, the offense stops being offensive 
and changes itself into fate, aomething aimilnr to a toutliaclic, 
for which nobody is responsible, for which there is the same 
remedy, striking the fist against the wall. 

She (Nellie) was begging, not out of necessity, she was not 
abandoned, not left at the mercy of fate. She ran away, not 
from cruel persecutors, but from friends who loved and adored 
her; she wai^ted to astonish and frighten with her actions, 
as if boasting about her actions. But soineUiinR niystcruuis 
ripened m her soul, . . , So, the old man wns right, she was 
insulted, her wound could not heal, as if she tried purposely 
to irritate it, with secrecy and distrust of all of us as if she 
defigbled in her pain, in this egotism of sufferings, if we may 
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^ny so. '/’/ns of \\ain anti the dc/iKlu' in It wns 

corii|irL’lu'risih|(* nil; it in a dcht^lil of in any of tlic insulted 
mid injured, oppressed by fate and feeling tliis injustice, 

III N cl lit* ihe need Itir confidence and syinpatliy were struggling, 
on the one IkuuI, with the fear of confidence and, on the other hniulj 
wilh a recoiled ion of past tortures. The plastic mind of the child 
eniljj'mTil iiio jnani^ iragdies nnd injustices and, therefore, it could 
not get ojJl of tile chaos wliicli Jiad' arisen ioliowing* her trajjsition 
from the atmosphere of insult and violence into an atmosphere of 
friendship, 'file state of intoxlcacid ' by suffering lasted for such 
!i long perihd that it led to a habitual search for sad experiences 
because of a need for he assurance of the permanency of the change- 
'J'Jjc strii^^gle of coi)i)jcJ:ij)g tendoncics JciJ ;jftcr ;j long period to 
tlie foiinulion of a new system of tendencies. 

I U) loivc tiodi nioiiiciUHj that if it happened that some- 
body slapiM-d me in the face, poa.sibly I woidtl even be gin cl. 

1 yAy ill at euriaiiily 1 (“oiibl succeed in finding, even in sucli a 
c.'he, 11 ccr<,'i/» fec/iiig of {tlenaurc; of course, a pleasure of 
despair bin ncv'crilielesH ii is in despal ^ that (he greatest 
didijdit is lurated, especially when one cloi^rly fccLs the hopc- 
IcHHoeHs of ii sfuialimi. 

Tlir knnwh'ilKi' of infniuy gliiiimering ih rough for a moment, 
fciiinvIrdgL' whiib made my soiiJ i^hJvcr — will anybody believe? 

— was inloxicaiini; me dII the more. Why, if one must fall — 
one iiiiist. 

I reaM/T.ed well ibis denpair, yel — will anybody believe? — 
ersiasics grew in my beau lo siic'li an irrepressible degree that 
I iboiiglu I was dying. 

^V^:U, /noil l/jt'.se insidr/i, from these raiUeries of irnkiiown 
origin, brgiiiH finally delight, reaching aGnietimcs die summit 
of volupmousness, 

Wei I, a man loves rmt only well -being, does he like sir/Tcring 
ill ihe saiiiL* (liigree? Stiinetimes a man likes aiiffering very 
niucii, to an insane ilcgree. 

SulTering — why, It is the principal cause of conscience. 

'I’nie, I dcrlart'd that roiiscience is man's greatest misfortune, 
yet, I know lliai man loves it and will not exchange it for 
any pleasure. 

"I'iicsr rxrnnplr:* ill list rale lunv the philosophy of suffering grew 
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out of Dostoyef sky's personal experiences, He reached the summit 
of suffering beyond which could only be mental disease. 


Wkininger 

The mental profile of a young suicidal tliiiikcr is clearly outlined 
by an analysis of the work and correspondence of Wciiiingcr as well 
as by the testimony of his friends, Plis Jiad a mentality inclined to 
a strong degree of self-mutilation. Despite his exceptional capacity 
for logical analytical thinking and a great mental penetration, 
Weiningcr's synthesizing ability was artistic rather than scientific. 
His ideas, wliicli could form at most a skeleton of theories requiring 
many changes and completion, were for him, due to his suggestibility, 
negativism, and emotionality, real values with which was tassociated 
an obsessive need to convey the proof of their exactness. Mis chief 
work, Sex and Characterj has an unbalanced scientific value, Much 
as the first part is a systematic, highly objective analysis of a bio- 
psychic hypothesis, so the second part forms the summary of a 
subjective judgment permeated ivith emotionality, and striking by 
its arbitrariness. The first shows the needs of the author’s mind ; 
the second, the needs of his impulses. The whole reflects the author’s 
changeability of methods and moods and a certain cliildislincss of 
his mentality. It bespeaks also a conflict between mind and sensuality, 
between what is free (noumcnon) and what Is not free (plicnom- 
enon). The opposing natures of the basic tendencies is the cause 
of the struggle between them, where the strength and duration 
depend on the difference between the strength of the conflicting 
tendencies, and the more this force reaches cqualityj the fiercer is 
the fight, Herman Swoboda (77) aptly states that "Man liebt 
die Widerstande, die man besiegt, man hasst die Widerstandc, vor 
denen man zuruck wcicht." 

Conflicts hard to combat and continuously irritating sharpened 
the antagonism of tendencies in Weiningcr. Through autosuggestion 
these grew and took on a stubborn character. In the world of ideas, 
this conflict and the hatred of conflicting tendencies took in Weiningcr 
the form of a struggle between the mind and sensuality, wliicli in 
him became identified with the struggle between male and female. 
The above process points to a certain mechanism, in the develop- 
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iiR-nt of the process, of the basic role of jviitosuggcstlon jind tendencies 
to sciisUiiI luui enioti(Oi:il obsessions in the iivousul of a liaLred of 
ones own ten(inu-ies. Continiiovis mutual irritation by conHicting 
U'lidcnries coiitiihuicd to the formation of emotional or lof>ical 
argunicnts ff>r the degradation of the condictlng tendencies. All of 
Wcimngt’r s /learest friends cal/ attention to bis tendencies to self- 
imitilaiion and to asceticism, and especially the fear in the last 
luontli of liis life of suicide. He exhibits, on the one handj a search 
for llie vilest traits of u’oman Jiiul, on the other, asceticism^ the 
slnv'mij^ fit! s'iuictiiy. RvbrtiLstiufi in the struggje without result was 
implied in Weininger's opinion that there arc three ways out of 
menUil crjn/licl.s: '^Se!l>.stm^)r^I, Galgen oder cbi Ziel, grosser unci 
lierrlicluir a Is cs jedcin Mcoscli ciTungcn," 

The agent rletcnuijiing Wciniiigcr’s dcatli was, rlghtl}', the con- 
flict between tlie announcement of his work, which proved the 
lack of smil ill woman and considered her as a sensual element; 
a denial of existence, and the impossibility to reconcile Ids conduct 
witli ibis theory. Hut the dcvelopincnt itself of such a situation 
points in a predispositioi) to sclf-nuitilatioii* Self-mutilation was here 
an extrriue form of striving to destroy certain tendencies. The 
puhlicalion of (jcschkcht und Charakter put Weininger in a situation 
without a solution, became if lie remained alive he would have 
to hcluive in conflict with his theory and tell lies which would, 
according to him, carry the greatest harm to the mind, and be a 
sign of retraction. 

J. W. Dawii) 

The eminent Polish psychologist known in the United States for 
Ids ivork entitled "Intelligence, Will, and Ability to Work/'® 
reiueseiUs one of tlic few figures in scientific literature wlinsc mental 
attitude molded during tJiirty years of mature life and active work 
was completely changed as a result of a great shock, which became 
the fulcnun of shifting tendencies repressing one another. 

Tilt! viihie of tills woik iiuiv l>c iudged from the coi\tcni8 of ilic folloy- 
iiig ItUfi' rcri'ivrtl liy IJawiMi rciul ymiv \vai% ^vq aU iicnrtiiy 

wisK Ui Ht'v it pti\xU‘*Uccl, )ii iliL* iiilijintiiiic, President O. Stanley Ilall 
deriiltjil to iiiaki* fur vou a rare excepdon. If you will mist ua your manu- 
Hcript, wi.' siiidf nipy’ and pvijilish it in an nhlneviafcd form in IWd- 
f^t'fjihutry at the nniri-Tsity’s exptinse. 
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From early youth Dawicl showed a great liking for books; he 
was contemplative, self-sufficient, did not take part in plai's Avitli 
his brothers and schoolmates. He was wrapped in himself, Intro- 
verted, probably of schizoid nature. Those who knew liiin found 
him outwardly cool, even-tempered, possiblj^ impersonal, proud of 
himself and of his work, and conscious of liis mental pov'cr. 

He was always an exponent of the school of experimental psychol- 
ogy. Accuracy was a characteristic feature of his thinking, and 
clarity, of his speech. 

As a 3'oung scientist, during the International Educational Con- 
gress in Munich, in 1896, he called attention to the degeneration 
of the analytic school of psychology and pedagogies, the decided vic- 
tory of the positivist school to the exclusion of spiritualism, tele- 
pathy, and medium ism. This passionate battle against the analytic 
school would indicate that, in spite of Daw id’s acceptance of this 
experimental view, he docs not lack interest In philosophy which 
would be expressed by a more indifferent manner, It sliows rather 
a keen penetrating mind, searching for facts and disliking vague 
argumentation, and simultaneously needing a philosophy of life, with 
rather strongly suppressed metaphysical impulses. The following 
is proof of the emotionalism of this outwardly cool personality: 
^‘Tliere were always things in the face of wliicli I was unable to 
he quiet and indifferent, to restrain myself from a pro Lest.” In 
spite of this, his work as a whole, between 1881 and 1910, reveals 
the calm of an accurate investigator. He finds an explanation for 
the world in physicochemical phenomena. That which could not 
he experimented upon was not worth the effort of thought, The last 
four years of his life bear a totally different character. It was a 
period of exceptional shocks, suffering, breakdowns, and the develop- 
ment of the belief in the existence of a supernatural world, The 
cause of tills change, seldom found in such minds, was the suicide 
of his wife whom he loved very dearly, but whom lie failed to help 
in her mental conflicts and thus was unable to prevent her death, 
It is conceivable that schizoidal, introvert types, self-ccntcrcd, out- 
wardly indifferent, usually get more attached to their dear ones, 
and separation from them more often causes severe shocks and break- 
downs, because of more frequent than normal exclusiveness of their 
feelings, their greater intensity, and the greater difficulty of adapt- 
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thrmsflvts lo new cimdilions of life, Dawid's letters throw 
li^^ht on Miis period of crisis fiiul struR^ltJ* 

I Invnl iny wife (Iceply, she filled die greater part of my 
life, lini I ll^v(•d her also for myself, not for her. After the 
e.'OaMnififie J htraiiie ;Meare of ft. The pain of losinK this 
iiioHl hriiived one is iiicxpressilde. U is a luirninK remorse dint I 
did Tim ilo aiiMliiiin in save her, that for a series of years I led 
her on In lliis hy my helmvior . . . I always felt sure of myself, 

I was pi Olid, hard, and a severe jiidRc, Notliinfi existed before 
wliieh I rouhl hend, except material and social forces. And, 
lu'luild, here was a power before which t fell cnished, . . . death 
awakened in me soniclhiii^; like a new orf^an, the ability to 
see or realize ceriaiii lliiiiRs. 

All ill at was best and most lieauliful in my life, all that 
nw he ('oiif-ideml ns happiness — I owe to my wiff. I, myself 
was not suHieienily aware of this hefore. Now the only 
diim’: ivhh'h is left to me Is dcHpair, which is absolutely a deadly 
di‘»easi', only death is so UTiihly sloiv in coininK. People will 
say lhai iliis is weakness. Perhaps it is, it depends upon the 
point of view. I only know that last year I learned more than 
iliirin^' iny previmis life, and that I never possessed such 
a full kiiow’leilKe td myself, the coiisciousncs.s of ihe sense of life 
and duty. 

'riiv iibovr t|uol:itioiis dciirly show the chanfre of tendencies caused 
hy a slujck. 'Tlicse tendencies, depend in^ on the personality, sought 
anollu'i fiilcuini and, led hy the Instinct of self-preservation, found 
it in the he lief in the exi.slence of spiritual life. According to Lulcrcc, 
Dawid’s frinul and hiographei, there was in him deadly struggle 
hi’tweeii I he empirlsl and the mystic, the Titan of exact science, 
ilemandiT^g proofs and facts, and the despairingly lonesome, solitary 
man, wishing hclieve in life hereafter and the possibility of a 
ri'uinon wilfi the helovcd one he had lost.*^ These struggles lasted 
years; it was accompanied by a charnctcristic symptom frequently 
found in deep mystics, the iciulency to moral self-scourging, sclf- 
accusalion, and asceticism. Dawid had no real sin behind tliis 
sel f-toi menl. Luknv explains tlii.s as follows: 

'riuN rm>r:il HrU i-alMiiiiiialiun is a lest, noL of IXiwid’s moral 
vahie, hill ol his new spirilnal sliiie, To find a proper criterion 
III appreeiaii- Haw id’s value, we imisl seek il in liis worku niul 
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ideals, the highest ethical standards of his life, his disiiUcrcsled- 
ness, poverty, unshaken ceaseless defense of the weak and tor- 
mented, and his vigorous fight for scientific, social, and political 
principles niid convictions, 

His despair at the loss of his wife ruined him pJiy'sically' atui 
completely exhausted him mentally. He gradually developed tuber- 
culosis. Simultaneously with the weakening of the functions of 
iiis body, the need of spiritual union with his wife grew through 
paroxysms of pain, acuteness of intuition, sometimes hallucinations. 

Pain caught me with new strength. Walking along the street, 

I cried, One day, when I was in this state, I heard a voice: 

“Don't Cry, Wlndzio, it had to be. I was obliged to do it." 

These words were pronounced by myself, but, on the other 

hand, as if against my will .ill at once the thought 

come to me; Why — 1 can die, yes, I slinll die. This idea made 
me very happy and from then on brought me relief, The first 
motive seemed to me to be the escape from pain, later, other 
feelings and motives of punishment and expiation accumulated 
around this decision. 

In this newly developed mental attitude, Idealism takes place of 
materialism; in psycliologico'cclucational methods of work, intuition 
finds place beside the experiment. Transformation through 
personal experiences, especial^' suffering, and tJic consciou.s, active 
weakening and destruction of selfish impulses of an individual cap- 
able of intense spiritual life (spirit of sacrifice, charitj", suffering) 
becomes the aim of education. Voluntarily accepted suffering plays 
a role of decisive importance in this process. 

In Ilia deairc to establiah himself firmly in the reality of 
the spirit, man, within the llmita of hla possibilities, suppresses 
all that attached him to life up to that moment, first of all 
his personal sensual feelings and needa. 

Practice has, for a, long time, taught ascetics that it is 
indispensable for them to repress the sex impulse in order to 
develop a higher spiritual-religious life. The strength of this 
impulse IS then sublimated. This interdependence is proved 
in Q way almost experimental by the quoted cases of Novalis 
and others, In which sensual love is transformed directly into 
spiritual love j the object of sexuni feeling becomes one of 
religious cult, 
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SiifTeriii^S ehdcavnr, aiul abncRntlon are most closely con- 
in'flril will) (be of (be spirit. 'I'fieir piiitiiai rcla- 

(ioii is ilial of caiific aiul effect. 

I ronsitler ever)" suffering and voluntary rcnoTiiicemcnt a a if 
I \y'crv reunui/if' I find prcvlousiy taken nil justly 

tliroiiKh acllisbnrss, wcaknufiH, coveiousiiosa, through something 
in which there was guilt. 

We saw that siilTerinR elevates nifin, ennobles his spirit, 

Ihit this is only in cases of active suffciing vesuhinK from a 
ronsemii.i} wi)!, an effort, a dental, a sacri/ice in die name of a 
higher uIcaI, 

T am afraid ilinl I may lose the capacity for suffering, as 
this Muffcruig keeps her alive; it seems to me, the moment I 
cease to suffer, she Avilt die again— this time for good. 

Wv stM’ luM't' that the need of sufferinp; jind its evaluation arc 
caused Iw the fiini belief that it is the only means of contact with 
the beloved person. Suffering which finds its expression in the 
fceliitg <d guilt niay he considered, on one hand, <as the mark of 
persf/rirtifly (tntros(irctinn, self-sufficiency, introversion), which al^ 
ways lakes full and rather exaggerated responsibility for its actions; 
on the other hanti, us the sign of the appearance of a new and strong 
complex coming to the fore with sudden and extraordinary force, 
cimsing in the person a feeling of dazzling, hut also of sadness, that 
so strong a complex was hitherto suppressed and insignificant (the 
reality of spiritual life). 

Ksseiitiaily, suffering which is, so to speak, thrust upon one, ac- 
cepted and considered as an indispensable condition for spiritual 
h/c and for the satishietioii of tlie higljesi: needs (spiritual relation- 
ship with his wife) must he included in the philosophy of life of 
n thinker, iiui.'<t be exercised hy an active personality and afterwards 
amplified to produce intense spiritual experiences. Hence arises the 
problem of sadiflce and death as the most intense suffering, and at 
the same time the condition for complete transition to spiritual 
life. 

'riro dtfc(>cs( tflfifiifife hamre of mystical life is ihc need, 
ihc lMingL‘1' for sncrilicc, in one form or another, partial or 
eompleie. 'I’lie highesi, mo'^t perfect snerifice is death, [uul, as 
a iiuuicr of fiu-i, Ii-otii n cerinln point of view, one may say 
that ihe ea««eiiec of rny^tieisln, liM gniding idea, is ihc procesis' 
of panial (lyfftg, and its dnfiJ word i.? — death. 
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Dying ls not only a passive sclf-depial, but also a simul- 
taneous active self-sacrifice. Each ilisimercsteil aeUtin, each 
sacrifice, endeavor, and effort made for others is a pailial 
death, the Riving up of some part of ope's body. 

Courage is the state of mind of one who has either never 
learned to love life or was compelled to renounce it, ami 
always thought that at any moment such a renouncement, 
planned and accepted in advance, might be fulfilled. 

Courage can be understood only as the stale of iiiiiul of one 
who has risen beyond life, i.e., beyond organic and sensual life, 
beyond what is need and satisfaction, gain or loss, and which, 
therefore^ is able to act in a manner contrary to his own irilcrests 
and self-preservation. 

In the moral ecstasy which accompanies acts of saciificc and 
heroism, the readiness for death is an obvious fact, Every act 
of courage is a decision of death. 

One must become indifferent to famCj to sensual pleasures 
and inlellectnal delights. We must lose them to conquer others. 

We must renounce everything that is good in life so that later 
it will become our property through effort, will, and contem- 
plation. 

Why arc people taught to live and not to die? The one who 
docs not know how to die will not know how to live. To value 
life above all is to miss its purpose — such a life becomes an 
error, a toy of external forces* 

To be capnble of these actions (heroism, sacrifice) \vc mu At 
agree to ncknowledge death as such, accept it in advance and 
consider it as one of our most essential problems. 

The idefilization of his xvife, the feeling of guilt in connection 
with her suicide, inclusion of suicide in his philosophy of life, and 
his own suicidal tendency are among the fundamental factors for 
his acceptance of the suicide, as a positive symptom, from a moral 
point of view. 

It was chiefly a question of suicide as a punishment, a sacrifice, a 
means of reunion with the beloved person, an expression of void 
in life. 

In all great changes, moral crises, the idea of suicide nearly 
nhvays arises — at least ns one of the alternatives. 

Mystics disregard theip bodies and senses, they yearn for 
death, conversions are often accompanied by thoughts of sui- 
cide. 
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Svuridiil id ('as usually arise when a strupj^lc hcf^ins between coui- 
pli’xcs of (tppo^inf^ tendencies, neither of whicli prevails over tlie 
()tlu*r, 01 whi'n the difference is insiirnificant. 'Fhe result is tlic 
ilestnicl Inn of both, iieiiher of them hein^ able to (^ain preponderance, 
thus niakinir liupossihle ihe creation of one predominant complex, 
suppor(e(l l>y sev(M'al ininor ones. As soon as one of the principal 
co[iipli‘X(‘s ^:lins distioel preptinderanec, the philosophy of life is 
fonned, pj'ace ensues and t))e tendency to suicide subsides. 

'I'lio ((.'lulnirv to Roifitle ^ois together with instability of 
pcrMOiafiiy, vnrialiilily of .males and mootlH. 

In (inler to lake awny his life, one has lo atop bcin[? oneself 
ntui In l^ecoine anotlier personalily, A split of personality 
inusc iippear. This uccoiul person is heyoiul life, is transcen- 
dental, for, only that kind ia able lo oppose and counteract 
(he empirh'al person. '1‘lic impidsc to suicide, the same aa the 
iinpuKu to liiToir death in sacrilicc, is the j^aininir of the sense 
of the transri'iuleiital lieiiiK, its independence, its hccoininir 
iK’tive. 

Man agrees to (he aoiptnaiion of an arm, knoivin^ that tin? 
enher will rarry llie work. In the same manner, lie resolves 
to ineel a vnbmiaiy ileatli liecanse he knows that some other 
foim will take the plaic of his ruined liody. 

Tlie ivill to die is a declaration of desire of future life. 

The faith in llie fife hereafter, in the world beyond, is a 
prnicHL and a final viciory of (lie instinct of life in all its 
syniptiniis over dentil, suiferint;, deception, wliicli bclooR to 
'’lliis world.'' 

Anntber world Is ojiposed to this one, a world in which all 
is saved and prescivi'd that j^ives life its value, and the hiRli- 
csi fd valuer — lift' ihelf. It is not only preserved hut cKaltccl, 
made ptrrfect, 

]"t;r ivprs suHi ;is Dawiil (iiUrovcrh sclf-suflicienl:, inclined to 
deep ami exclusive aflcctioiis) , a new and iiiiitc fliffercnt philosophy 
of life was the only way lo hold on to life, the necessary solution 
of tltc inslinci of self-presei valion. In this manner he solved the 
inipnssihilit V o( a^^recint; lo ihc sepaiatioii from his dear hedoved, 
also the pi old cm of ihc moral role of suffcririf^ and sacrdice, and 
hesides foiiml ttew souices nf lite niaxitui lyove and death aic the 
principal sources of ituHvidunl knowledge. 
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Tolstoy 

Tolstoy does not show such striking inclinations to sclf-mutilatiorr 
as does Dostoyevsky. Nevertheless, a closet st\idy of his works re- 
veals distinctly the writer’s sclf-miitilating tendencies and tlic 
deepest strata of his mentality. The factors causing Tolstoys self- 
mutilating symptoms may be grouped as follows; 

1. A sensuaf ovcrexcitability, craving for pleasure, ability for 
introspection, sensitivity, and fear of yielding too easily to impulses. 

2. A strong physinue, a sense of abundant energy, an emotional 
excitability, a strong tendency to attach himself to individuals and 
to brood over the loss of dear ones. 

3. A feeling of inferiority, guilt, and need of penitence, on one 
hand, and a desire of distinction, on the other. 

4. Autocrotism, as well as certain homosexual traits. 

5. Tlic urge to create and a gradually developing sense of worth- 
lessness of his own productions as his moral systems of life were- 
becoming more complicated. 

6. A need of self-penetration into his most hidden hypocritical 
feelings, tendencies, and actions. 

7. A tendency to states of ovcrcxcitability and depression. 

8. A conflict between his pride (innate and acquired througli his 
environment) and the subconscious desire for humility derived fronr 
his mental attitude. 

These factors will he described in their logical order on the 
basis of the writer’s diary and memoirs, as rvcll as of those works 
which reflect his personality to a greater degree. Tolstoy was 
naturally exhubcrantly healthy, full of energy, which, iinrelcascd in 
work, sought to escape in channels common to people of his class 
namely In sensual pleasures. The force of these physical demands 
and of their gratification was so strong that it made Tolstoy quite 
helpless, filled him with fear of yielding completely to these impulses. 
He feared his desires, yet his strong, healthy body derived content- 
ment from these experiences. The smcH of horses’ sweat and tlic 
suffering of liunted animals intoxicated him. He excels in the 
description of war pictures, yet he is one of the greatest exponents 
of pacifism. We find in the majority of his works {Pf'^ar and Peace,. 
Anna Karenina, Power of Darkness, The Devil, Father Serffins) 
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mcditaticHis on the fatalistic influence of sexual impulses on man’s 
life. Iliey <leslioy man’s peisonality, debase his character, and drag 
him down luo rally. Lx|uuieiiccs of this kind lead him to subject 
hirnSL-lf in ascetic ri^nrs. In his youth he enUstccI in the army, in 
ap aLl<'inpt to suppress liis low impulses by military discipline, only 
to return with a stronger desire to the sexual pleasures. The keener 
his sexual lendeiicies, the more arduous is the struggle to suppress 
tlu'iu, which leads to his medieval ascetic attitude toward marriage. 

lie presented these experiences most distinctly in The Kreuze/s 
Sen /it a and in I'/iihvr Sci^^ius, 

'i'liL* iiK^sl (li^gosling is that, in theory, love is sublime and 
ideal, while in practice it is so swinish and nboinlnnblc that 
the very thuuglu of it provokes nausea and disgust. 

Srxnal desire is always a torment, a terrible torment, which 
tinglil to be checked, not yielded to, ns we do. 

It .slif)ulil be rcrogni/Gd that piostitulcs who sell themselves 
for n shori time arc ordinarily looked upon \\ith scorn, while 
women who sell themselves far a long time arc usually re- 
spected. 

Tolstoy strongly allachtHl himself to Itis family and his dear 
ones, and fiom his earliest youtit he suffered greatly tliroiigli the 
death of his ludoved mother and friends, 

Ills exet'Ssive ciiioliomtl sensitivity caused much stronger traumas 
thiu) usual in such situations. 

1 iiolieed a pale, yellow, transparent object; I could not 
believe it to be a fare; but, gazing at it intently, I recognized 
llic faTidliiir beloved features. . . . Then only, I understood 
where the heavy odor tame from, which together with incense, 
filled the whale room. The thonglu: that this face, which a few 
days ago, was full of beauty, the face I loved better than any- 
thing else, coiibl cause such fear revealed the bitter truth and 
liratiglu me U) genuine despair. 

The ahililv to observe and urge for Introspection as well ns the 
power of plastic reproduction of events was the cause of strong emo- 
tions, 

l*he fceliii^H (d aversion and tlisgusl whicli alfceted Neclilu- 
[low grew' stKingcr a'^ he lisleiied to the description of the 
dei'ayiiig body, of the I i fluid oozing from the nostrils of the 
poisoned man, anti of his protruding eyes. 
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The worship of licjilth, strength, and physical beauty suffers here 
m exceptionally strong blo^v; the consciousness of traiisfornuUion 
of beauty into dccay> evoked by the sight of the dead body, ]irodiices 
a strong mental shock. The urge to investigate, to studv each 
phenomenon exhaustively, produces interest in the problem of death. 
The more successful he was in life, the more frequently and decpl}' 
Ke thought of death as an incvituble ciul ; an awe inspired by death 
transformed itself into a metaphysical fear. These meditations brought 
him to the idea of suicide (The Death of Ivan Ilyitch). He con- 
cealed articles with which he could put an end to his life when the 
moment arrived. Each succeeding death of his near ones increased 
this morbid state. His grandmother, his father, two brothers, and a 
son died. The instinct of sclf-pTcscrvation draws him away from 
the study of this problem for a short time, but at the occurrence of 
a new death he suffers a stronger blow than before. 

"I wanted to show a smiling face, hut at this moment my as- 
tonished eyes beheld the lid of a coffin leaning against my door.’' 

He cannot tolerate the contrast of the coexistence of despair and 
joy, the hypocrisy of nature, smiling at death. “Tlie birds twittered 
in the grove about great happiness, as though cncliantcd” (Three 
Deaths), To the tragedy of the enigma of death is added the con- 
sciousness of mankind’s egotistical attitude to it. 

"Tile very fact of the death of close ones always produced in 
everyone the feeling of Joy — tlint it was he who was dead and not 
1” (The Death of Ivan Ilyiicli), The need of adjusting oneself 
very quickly to death causes a feverish self- tormenting inquiry into 
all of its phenomena and peculiarities. Out of this internal struggle 
alone rises tlie question of immortality, caused probably by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. The most desirable form of such im- 
mortality would be the reincarnation of the whole physical being, 
Tolstoy felt, however, that this was impossible (Impressions of the 
Decaying Body), 

Tlie peaceful death of plain people who depart From life without 
despair, having fulfilled their destiny, becomes one of the sources 
of calmness. ^^Slie quit life without regret, she was not afraid of 
death, accepted it as a favor or joy; how often these words are 
spoken; how rarely they arc anything but an empty phrase. In this 
earthly life she accomplished a great thing: she died without fear 
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or rqzrri. I iiUciiM* scnsiitions f^radu^lly readied tlic climax 
luid iinnhiriMl :i mine Kilerjuit attltiulc to tlic question. Tolstoy 
learned sl(i\vly lo adapt himself to the thought of death, included 
it in Ids philfisnphv of life, and hcgsui liis notes with K li. J. {esli 
ffmlit jif: if I shall live). 

d’he dentil of his i datives strengthened this attitude. “It was at 
Pelia s (his son) Imria! that, for the first time, I began to wonder 
whore I shall he huried/* 

In this i>erio{l of invohiiion, a slight loss of strength and decrease 
of sexual desire were compensated by the search for faith and 
spi’n'iiial imnioi lalily, regardless of physicnl death. For a long time 
'Pols toy could not visual i/.c the value of spiritual immortality alone, 
'riuis, m<jn‘ and more frei|uenlly and clearly he began to see tlie 
lio'isiliiliiy of actpiiring immortality by spiritual dcvciopmcnt and 
sensual suppressions. “Whoever secs the nicafiirig of life in self- 
perfertion, cannot believe in death, nor that such perfection can be 
ifUei 1 u[>ted.“ 

One of the main reasons for Tolstoy’s self-torment was the discord 
hel\ve/‘n Ills plMsieal ugliness and the desire to be popular and in the 
linicliglir, hehvcen tiinidipv :ind shyness, on one hand, and tlic need 
lo play an iinpnrlant rfdo in tlic world, on the otlicr. Zweig gives 
ihe following desciiption of his physical appearance: 

Kfriigli-licuw? like wuuil .sp/ir (or tiring are tlie crass-keam.? 
o( I hr fiu'ilu'fid siirmoiiiUina ihc liulc windowa, the tiny eyes. 

'Pill* ‘'kin, liki llie ouler surface of a wiiUle-aiul-ilah cottage, ia 
ui day, ih gruasy linking .and liislrtdes.s. In the middle of |hc 
full tjuiulrunglc of the face, we see a iiOHC with gaping bestial 
iiosuils, a nose lh:U is hroad and iitdpy as if (lattcnecl by a 
blow from a fiM, lleluiid iiniiily ivisps of hair project mis- 
shapen Da Piling ears, llelwcen the liollowcd checks lies a thick- 
llppi'd surly inmiili. i'he general effect is inharmonious, 
riiggeti, ordiiiriry, rerging on the coarse. 

'I'oUiov liiniscH says he had “the most ordinary> vulgar, and 
ugly fcalurcs.” 

[ didirt even liave anything iiolile; on the contrary, my face 
\vas rnrniiinii, jusl as my large feet looked like thntic of n 
peasant. At ilir time, I fell very imidi ashamed of it. 
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In another place lie says of Jiimself, ‘*1, a hoy with a flat nose 
and hair stickiilg up on my head/’ He wanted to dance, hut did 
not Itnow how; he wanted to play a role in society, but did not 
succeed. In situations demanding, quick reactions, he reacted too 
late. He envied Ills brother the case with which he approached gii'ls 
and kissed them, whereas he was unable to do it although he desired 
it. It hurt him that he had to play a secondary role in society, that 
in games and dances he always came out last. 

Alt this made him irritable; he felt the least annoyance in the 
most exaggerated manner. Every punishment humiliated him too 
deeply. When his tutor locked him up, he became hysterical, felt 
sure that nobody loved him, and meditated on God's injustice. Many 
a time, ns a reaction to vexations, he would imagine his iiijurcr 
dead. “Wlieii Dad called me a wretch, I hated him for a long time 
and wished his death.” He reacted to praise in the same exaggerated 
fashion. '‘Praise acts so powerfully, not only on emotions, hut also 
on the mind of man, that under its pleasant influence I became 
twice as wise." The feeling of humiliation, together with his ugliness 
and bashfulness, sought compensation in the fields in which he could 
come to the foreground in his imagination. "I was too sensitive and 
ambitious to be reconciled with my fate. I forced myself to despise 
the pleasures procured through the possession of a good-looking face. 
I made ti great effort to find delight in my proud isolation.” He 
wanted to become the greatest athlete in the world, and In view of 
this went in for sports. He wanted to be the greatest scientist in 
Russia and even in Europe, To find an outlet for mental strain based 
on his feeling of infenority and great sensitiveness, he sought annoy- 
ances and irritations to free himself of this state. ”1 expected with 
joy the moment when they would lead us out (of a first rate restaurant 
to which Tolstoy had brought a poor musician) and it would at last 
be possible to give way to my anger/* The desire to distinguish 
himself sometimes took the form of self-torment in his imagination: 
"It would be better for me if I were a criminal, then, there would 
be a kind of consoling morbid glory in my despair.” 

The fccling^ of inferiority, of imperfection and of hnshfulncss 
produced in him a feeling of guilt, dislike, and hatred of certain 
of his own features, the need of sacrifice, torment, and dcstriictinn 
of certain of his own complexes, and the desire of working toward 
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Ife undcistood that his feeling of inferiority and 
liis nii^lit bring about compensation in some valuable form, 

that growing out of such a background is of great impor- 

lance for spiriiual perfection. 

YcHinrday I ilu>iiglit that if my naae were deformed, it 
woiilil be rin iiirciuivc lownrd moral perfection. I nearly felt 
like cjpcrienciii)^ ihls aflliclion wliicli I called misfoiUinc, but 
Nvliicli >YOiild make Hiiiridc jnslifiablci 

(ireaL introspection, an obtrusive desire to examine every matter 
ihoroiigldy, and taking this as a basis for his principles of behavior, 
caused a strcing tendrncv to self-torment after he had attained the 
consciousness of liis iinwMn’thincss, of his sin and guilt. Even in his 
youth this led lum to seek sclf-pcrfcction through suffering, to a 
sacrifice of his n ceils, of his selfish impulses and comforts. 

'J'Jjc jurin the hnhh of SttflcriDg must be hnppy. 

'ro [Ills crwl, lu hartlcn myself to pain, I would liold heavy sci- 
ciiiine borik'< at arm’s lenglli for five minutes, or go to the 
cloHL’t and scourge niyaelf till I had tears in iny eyes. 

In sc'arch of ininislnuent he fasts* goes on pilgrimages to cloisters, 
refuses himself many c<im forts lo wliicli he is accustomed, and above 
all indulges in moral self-scourging. 

1 am guilty of [ill suits of disgraceful sins: I lied, plundered 
wlidt belonged (» others, cnmniittcLl niliiltery and all Icinds of 
])ruti8li acta, I used to get driiiik; t had every poasible crime 
on my conscience. Al that time I began to write, out of vanity 
nml desire uf gain; pride pushed me to it. 

Tlu‘ violence of the passionate struggle is a proof of the lack of 
harmony and peace of mind in Tolstoy. 

'"rhe abolition of some of bis characteristics must also involve the 
drstjuctjfij3 t)f ilie c;jij 5 es of an excessive attachment to physical life, 
to jdeasurcs M'hich include doing wrong to others. This produces 
the tendency lo got rid of property. The idea of distributing bis 
land and runiung away from people of his social standing (Nech- 
liulow atlemined to many a piostiuitc) and voluntary self-imposed 
roalizalion of Ins convictions. From childhood on to old age, there 
is an ever growing tendency toward sclf-sacrificc for the sake of 
others. In bis youth, lie wants to sacrilice his love for Mariisia (his 
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first love for a servant), for licr liap!>incss and that of the man sl»e 
loves, he wants to look for people who need his help; to do without 
servants, to sell the carriage {ind to distribute the money to the poor; 
at a mature age, he wants to sacrifice fame as a writer (he refused 
the Nobel prize) j honors, and Jaiid. All this, as an expression ol 
his craving for reform, was based on a feeling of guilt: "Now he 
understood that the only means of deliverance from evil from which 
people perish is the obliteration of their guilt in their own selves, 
that everyone should blame only himself and not others.” 

Besides this, certain slightly marked autociotic and homosexual 
features were one of the reasons for the lack of mental balance be- 
tween the opposing tendencies. Admiration of his own body, even 
in liis childhood and adolescence, strong egoccntricity which lie 
could restrain but with difficulty, would he a proof of tlic former, 
whereas certain tender sentimental feelings for some of his school- 
fellows and friends {Serge in his memoirs of childliood) would 
suggest arguments for his possessing the latter, although to a lesser 
degree, 

One of the more important causes of unrest and torture In Tol-Stoy 
was tlic contrast of his two halves: the artist and the moralist. As 
an artist he was above all a naturalist, an impressionist, a genius 
in reproducing nature’s life in its most varied forms, especially physi- 
cal life. As a moralist, he considered the spirit as the only in- 
destructible substance which develops more and more with the sup- 
pression of sensual life. Nearlj^ all forms of art, outside of some 
works designed for special moments (religious music) wore to 
Tolstoy harmful to spiritual perfection, because they excited passions 
— particularly the imagination. "Eveiybody knows that most 
adulteries arc committed under the influence created by these arts 
— especially music.” 

"How could anyone who feels like it be permitted to hypnotize 
people and do whatever he pleases with them. And worse still — 
when the liypnotizer happens to be any kind of rascal," 

Tolstoy’s dislike of art grew in proportion to liis dread of its 
power aver him, of the too strong impression it made on hini; as 
under Its inaucuce he would forget lus moral 
affected him to tears. 

A great psychological penetration, a passion for pleasure, as well 
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as (or tho struu^lc ap^ainst it. an mclination to prol)c himself, a 
strong; mid ufic(»n(]ilional acceptance of moral principles, produced 
a tCMcleiicy to nitidcss umiiaskinu of all falsehood, lies, and appeai- 
aiiL’Os, chiclly liis own. He was tormented by the realization of the 
inadeiiwaL) i>( means of carrying' his convictions into effect, and 
looked wilh suspicion (jii Ids former ideas as to who is ^'comme il 
faut. (fe [IS subject to states of emotional excitement, sometimes 
border ii4r on that <d ecstasy, to euphoria followed by a state of de- 
pression, usually of short duration. Xiiis variability of moods is 
tied up will) a reslless dissalisfacticin and a feeling of un fulfill men t. 
One of the leasons for unrest and dissatisfaction with himself was 
iIk* eonhadiel r(jn evishug between his proud, aristocratic carriage, 
his desire lo coniinaiid, and Ids craving for humility derived from 
Ilfs philhsnpliv of life. \^ioh':icc, autlioritativcness, determined views, 
when coming in contact with people, the practical inability to adapt 
himself lo llie musses, and, on the other hand, nwareness of the inornl- 
ity of jifoj>lr of liis class far inferior to that of simple folks. Spon- 
laiu-ily nf feeling, utlacluiu-nt, and faith fid ness were qualities he 
fourul more often auKmg the latter, Inclined soiiiewliat to being 
demonstralivc and decorative, lie expressed l^ia desire for simplicity 
anil luindlily, among other things, hy wearing a pcasant^s shirt, 
learidng how tt> make hoots, ploughing for a short while, drinking 
kva'i, and so on. Ilo w’iis unahlc, however, to get in direct touch 
M'ill) llir life r>f peasants, to know them more intimately, to cstablisli 
a closer com act, 'Tins caibcd :m inclination to sell -criticism, p.angs 
of conscience, and a dislike for half-hearted solutions, 

All the ineiiUuned complexes are only examples of llio lack of 
mental luilaiice of 'ToKtoy^s personality. Tlic vitality of in's nature 
caused constant si niggles ho tween these opposing tendencies whose 
lictcrogeiienus Intel play would he impossible to trace because of their 
being so niinicioiis and coinplicatcil. Their struggle caused shif tings, 
siilxluiiig, or permanent suppiession. The suppression of some of 
them arid arising or awakening of others could produce tlic combi- 
nation of pleasant and disagiceidilc feelings (disappearance and 
birth), SMiiploms of this phenomenon can be found in profusion 
on nearly eveny page of Ins works: 

lUit ill siiiic «d ihis, or porliaps jusl heeiuitit of tins, some 
on rest mill Hide power force<l me, ag.Trrist niy will, to politeness 
and eord ill lily lowiiril him. 
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I lived through some sublime, incomprehensible sweet and, 
at the same time, sad moments of delight. 

The very conscitmsnesa of my position (con3cioiisnc.ss of his 
wife’s betrayal) filled me with joy (intoxication with his own 
humiliation) , 

The feeling of humility— it made his heart bleed with joy 
and pain at the game time. 

Nechhidow felt in himself the voices of two people] one of 
them called for happiness which would also involve others, 
the other desired his own pleasure, even at the expense of liis 
dear ones ... the latter mnn-hcast developed now in Nccliliidow 
and vanquished the other — the spiritual one. 

Those opposing tendencies given the test of life kept on enusing 
new complications and producing actions which confused them 
still more, 

He struggled against hypocrisy and maintained that words w'ltli- 
out acts do not mean much, but he himself, for many years, was 
unable to act according to his principles and carried them into effect 
only so far as appearances were concerned (outward mania for 
peasant life), because he did not have the strength to break up with 
his family. He tended toward modesty and simplicity, but invari- 
ably led the life of a rich man; he wanted to distribute his land 
among peasants, but fear of his wife, threatening suicide, and of 
family conflicts prevented him from doing so. He detested his 
creative art, hated music, and yet rested when he gave way to them. 
He considered the body as a center of evil, but it was inexpressibly 
difficult for him to free himself of its excessive influence on his 
emotional state, his thoughts, and actions, All his life long he fought 
against the fear of death which tormented him nearly to his last 
days; he admired people who died quietly, and, in his older years, 
felt an unfulfilled desire for life. He wanted to become accustomed 
to the idea of death, to consider it as a means of freeing himself of 
earthly life, but this desire remained too distant an aim and became 
real only in the last months of his life. 

"The whole life of a. man who desires death would be a constacit 
drawing nearer to his aim, and finally its becoming true,'’ 



10, TIIK RJ'Jv/VJ'JON HETWEEN SELF-MUTILATION 

and MKTEROMUTILATION 

^Vl‘inill^(■l lirtrjiyt'd :i tt^iulrncy to mutiljitc himself as well ns to 
turnin’ cillliT!;. In the peiciiiptory, ardent analysis of the most 
de^uulin^ Units of woman and the tendency to extend to woman in 
^{ciuTal his exa^r^e rated Mihjcctivc ohscrvatioiis, we see him de^ 
lij/hti'cl witlj l)js tlieoiy of denial and hatred, FIcre are a few ex- 
amples (jf the ori^inid statement Wciriingcr concerning his 
llienry : 

I in.iinlain dial there is no molliei to whom it could cause 
only pam if u siranRcr, ihouj^h with quite l>nse intentions and 

\’|lc ralciilatiiuiSi desires her tlallt^lltc^ and seduces her, or 

A Tiinn is not inlercsicd in the luulcncsa of another mnn, while 
esery isoniai) in her own djoifglits lays hare every other woman, 
ihirs proving cxaclly ilic common Reneral shamelessness of her 
SCK (SO), 

J Ills hatJTil, rat))er more tlieorctical than practical, arose in 
AV(*irniig(*r in the last month ol his life, or at least was intensified, 
on the t»U’ Inml, perhaps hy the influence of unpleasant personal 
cx])t'ri('iKTs, and, on the other hand, by the influence of an ever 
growing conviction of tlic truth of his theory. Hating and struggling 
against Ins sensuality, he coiuhattcd and hated it outwardly as synri- 
bolic of the woman in himsclh Tlie dilTicuity of the struggle in- 
creased his f‘\c(t:ihility and hat red. As a reason for hi.s suic/dc Wein- 
Inger gives the need of killing himself in order not to kill others, 
In accordana- v'ith the above, killing himself would be destroying 
a separate entity; killing another, however, would be the destruction 
nf his own hated tendencies by the destruction of these tendencies 
in others* Weiningcr presents this problem as follows: ‘'He who 
kills himself, kills simultaneously tlic whole world, and he who 
imirdci'S aiioduT, cnniniirs hy this act, the greatest crime in that 
he murders InmscU in the one who is muiderecl/’ 

^Vc■ find many a time, as a seemingly incxidicable fact, one-sided 
and nuitnai aversion aiul even liatrcd among individuals of similar 
ineiual and pliysicfd structure. Let us consider the case of JV, an 
alcoliolic, ‘iliowiiig nervous mss, excitability, and conflicting tenden- 
cit's Inwards explosiveness and reticence. Moreover, in cliildhootl, he 
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showed signs of somnamlnilism, restless sleep, and nightmares. At 
first, J'F showed dislike, then hatred, for liis 12-ycar-old son who 
possessed a diameter and phj'sical build, and had certain psj^diopathic 
traits, similar to his own. W frequently expressed luitrcd for Ins 
son by torturing him mentally and by cruel beatings. He liked and 
treated his daughter quite well despite her striking peciilian'trcs. 
This fact might be explained by the action of an unknown agent or 
by the influence of greater affection for the child of opposite sex. 
However, such cases are very frequent, and cases where we find 
hatred of the child of similar mental structure and love of the 
other of the same sex but of different mentality exclude such an 
interpretation. I think that a similar mechanism may be posited 
in regard to Stavrogin’s hatred of Verchoviensky (from Devils by 
Dostoyefsk}')- Staviogin hated in Verchoviensky tlic vilcncss, to 
some extent similar to his own, and the actions arising from it com- 
mitted for the sake of acting, for the delight of doing wrong. It is 
a known fact that we do not like people who have traits similar to 
those of our own which arc unpleasant to us in one respect or an- 
other or at one time or another. They irritate us too freijuently 
and we think of them or others remind us of them too frequently 
for us to be able to accept witli calmness their somewhat external 
objectification. Hating these characteristics in ourselves, we bear 
them still less in others, On the other hand, it is easier to find an 
outlet for an aversion or hatred to our own traits when we notice 
them in our dear ones. Hence the frequently met torturing of 
others, as an expression of mutilation of ourselves. Such an explana- 
tion of the existing correlation between auto- and hetcromutilation 
allows us to understand in many cases the pleasure and delight felt 
by people who arc humiliated, derided, and who feel the same 
pleasure in torturing others, often in a most refined way. 

Many a time it is difficult to find in an object of torture a simi- 
larity to the traits of the torturer, the traits he hates. Here we may 
consider the case of little Matrosha (from Dostoyefsky's Devils), 
with a "freckled, common face and, at the same time, very childish 
and unbelievably gentle,^’ whom Stavrogin purposely exposed to 
chastisement by her mother and whose soul he poisoned by awaken- 
ing her sexual feelings. He did this perhaps to ascertain whetimr 
he would be able, by damaging an innocent one, to waken clearly 
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ill hunsclf ji moral sensitivity and a consciousness of his moral 
strmliiiT. SlavroKin, hy mtificc, brings lici to sin, fills her little 
hv\id n-Mfi panics of consneiice, and leads her to suicide. He anticipates 
her art with resllrssncss and (Iclij^ht, and makes no effort to prevent 
it, 'rlie dr.liiulinn of a sympathetic feeling for Matrosha; his 
Icadiiux he I in suieidi’ and awaiting it in a state of strong tension, 
tisiiiii's In an nl»sessivi' nerd for the finding of the strongest agents 
fov liberal lun fvniM a state of restlessness. Besides this deed, the rc- 
presMDTi nf an iiiiinedinte reaction to the insidting heliavior of other 
peojde (a slap in ihe (ace) was in many cases the means of probing 
the limit of his vileness, which caused liim a “delight superseding 
everything.’' We shall understand it more clearly on the basis of 
Stuv login’s stdf-analysis, included in the so-called “document" in 
Dt'vih. 


As (jfien in iiiy lifr :is \ hapiH'ned Lo tic in n diHgi-accfui, 
iMiiiiihiiiiiigi ^'i1r and cspi‘rinl1y ridiculous situation, t felt, 
IMr.'dIfI an uiilu-licvaldc anj^rr, an uuiisucal dcliirht, Tlic 

'*AH}r fji i in j’n) lu niojucuis of rrijiic aiid daiijii^cr. Invariably, 

\vbil4' ( iiiiiiidiiiii); a lludi, I would lie inloxicaled by the depth 
of my diiwiilall. Nm nuly the baseness gave me pleasure (in 
i\u'> i'(‘spri‘i I always had a sound mind) but also ihc torment- 
ing fciding of iiifaniy, Whenever 1 stood as a target waiting 
fur ilir of iny adversary, the same degrading and ecstatic 
feeling gu'w in me- 1 '^hall eonfgss, that I was always looking 
for diis feeling, siuee I tlid lint know other stronj'Dr impres- 
\\in\s. When I was sligipcd In ilie face (and ihis happened in 
niv life twice) f . 4 ’ a in fell ihc same in spite of the terrible 
anger. If I nuiii olKd the angei ihc delinhi superaeded any- 
thing liitaginable. 

StavKigin had fretpicnt possibilities for outbursts of anger and 
for the luimlliation of olhers, but seldom did he liave a chance to 
experience great humiliation and deiision. Hciicc, the experiencing 
of the latter would letiiiire a nuicli greater tension. Mental ovei- 
exeiiahilite, and a lendmiT to psydiopathic outhursts arc released 
nioie easily lunl sliongly by the action of the strongest agents, 
'rherefoie lUe M'uM'h for Ipiniilialing and derisive situations becomes 
iiuire coMipi elicnsihh'. Slav login provoked and insulted othcis in 
order in elicit an insuli and iibasemcnt of himself, hfc ilhistiatcs a 
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continuous inner struggle between the feeling of anger, aggression, 
and of the anger of others. In eases where it was difficult to become 
an object of aggression, Stavrogin found tlic object and subject in 
himself. He was the perpetrator of mutilation, and its victim. This 
is illustrated by a passage from the ''document”; 

I took out my anger on whomever I could. On one such 
occasion, not without nny reason, the thought seized Uic to 
mutifate my own hYe, but id n most ludicrous manner. Ajr a 
year already I had been thinking of suicide, but now something 
better occurred to me. One day, looking at lame Mary, Lebed- 
kin'a sister, who served here and there and who at that time 
was not yet insane but simply an ecstatic idiot and madly in 
love with me (my companions found it out), I decided to 
marry her, The idea of marriage with such a despised creature 
irritated my nerves. It was hard to imagine anything more 
monstrous. Anyway, I did not marry her only because of a 
Wager on champngne after a drunken dinner, 

Th/s passage calls our attention once more to the close connection 
of self-mutilation and suicide with the torturing of otliers, and 
secondly to the great facility by which the focus of anger and aggres- 
sion is shifted from the object in the outside world to certain 
personal groups of tendencies. Admission of the liypothesis that 
heteromutiktion is often a realization of a need of torturing be- 
cause of certain of one's own traits facilitates the analysis of many 
types of similar behavior. We are not free to evaluate, in regard 
to the case analyzed above and in other similar cases, the other factors 
which can influence the realization of auto- and hetcromutilating 
tendencies. Some of these factors are the needs of conduct against 
the dominating tendencies in order to experience pleasure; the need 
of self-observation which is combined with new and very irritating 
experiences; strong impulsiveness; tendencies to obsessions and 
compulsions; tendencies to periodic emotional tension expressing 
itself in successive states of excitation and depression, followed by the 
need of submission to the action of strong agents frequently of 
opposite natures for obtaining a mental outlet. All of these last- 
named tendencies may intensify the auto- or hcteroniutilating tend- 
ency > and in many cases may constitute the basis predisposing to the 
development of the latter, 
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l)w soalc n( t^^enslty and of variability of the auto^ or hetero- 
nuiti iit...(r ten.lcines tlcpen.Is on many factors. First, it depends 
01 ) t)ir‘ cojiipli-.Yity of tlic mental .structure; secondly on the variety 
of e.vpciienn«s: laslly, on se.x- and afic. Here is another example of 
no.stoycfsky s ncli collection of types preseuting ,t coexistence of 
auto- and lieteroumtilatini; tendencies, but in a different direction and 
application than in the previous example. The 14-year-old Nellie 
(Iiisullftl tintl IiijurriO, alnised by life, in •whom, in a less com- 
plicated way licciiusc slie is childish and witliout an admixture of 
criminal tendencies, appears a tendency to an auto- and hetero- 
mulilation under the iiinucnce of tlic same incentive. Here arc her 
words : 


They \vill M’lild me, aiul I fiurposcly shaU keep qiiietp they 
will ho fit me, aiHl ! shall keep quiet and quietly let them beat, 
I iiliall nut hurst irilo lears for anything in tlie world. And they 
will feel xTngn'cr, hcoimfic I don't cry, , . . 

Andj rcfcrrinii in another experience: 

l et her (dauKhicr) Icnvc him fur rooiK lieltcr IcL her beg, 
Ul him see IiIh ilaiighier bcRgin^, and suffer. 


The knowlciliic that moral and physical pniii is not the exclusive 
possession of cnir^ luit ;i property of alh brings alleviation to suffer- 
ing, T'lierciore, s\iffering people do not tolerate contentment or joy 
near thnn. I'requentlv the despair may be assuaged by meeting a 
greater misery in others] in a suffciing inan, tiic decrease of pain 
jiiay occur by its real nr imagined causing of pain in others. The 
injury often pnithices an aversion and sometimes a hatred to the 
uninjured. Knowledge of a lack of guilt (as in the case of Nellie) 
intensibes tins state, and self-mutilation may be the result of the 
desire to intensify the imposed pain in order to manifest to others the 


guilt hv blaming cveiyluidy for the injury, On the oilier hand, a 
protracted slaie of moral pain may be leplaced by a gradually in- 
cieasing eujihoiia or u cevtain kind of mental anacsthesin. produced 
by an excessive inciejne uf pain and destroying the ability to feci it. 

^f'(i (in hire olliei'' in' self-uuitilaliori nn'iy lead to a condition con- 
verse of the above, lu cldldien and adolescents, too much pampered 
;iiul spuilc.l, rivcit.wimhlc, ‘in'l iiii">vci toil, wc finil the symptoms of 
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nervous drnmfitrzation, as described in the third chapter, appearing 
with the infliction of injury by more or less conscious self-mutilation 
in order to cause pain to parents and guardians. This is one form 
of torturing others by self-mutilation. 

In Weininger's and Stavrogin*s examples we touched the problem 
of the association of criminal with suicidal tendencies. It would 
seem at first hand, timt here is complete independence, just as there 
seemed to be in the relation of self-mutilation with hctcromutiln- 
tion. In fact, it is not so simple as in the latter ease, frequently 
murder, with suicides following, give us examples of this relation. 
For instance, we often find the murder of a deceiver and tlien suicide 
of the murderer. What is the most convincing explanation of tins 
process? A whole complex of positive tendencies cojistitiiting the 
mental peculiarities of a given individual changes its quality more or 
less quickly, and this change is somehow imposed on him. Despite the 
experience of dei/ght in suffering, man]' pathological indivirluals strive 
at the end to destroy what is unpleasant, and the degree of tlicir striv- 
ing depends on the strength of the group of conflicting tendencies 
and the speed of action of the unpleasant agent If the complex of 
denied tendencies is at the given moment a dominating one in the 
mentality of the individual, its annihilation produces a striving for 
the destruction of the personality whose most important component 
has lost its rahon 4'eire. However, besides the desire for self-destruc- 
tion, there arises simultaneously the desire to destroy the object of 
tlie disowned impulse, that object which forms a part of the men- 
tality of the individual, and which is symbolized in the external 
object, There arises a need to destroy both inseparable components: 
the object and the subject. The self-murder is in relation to him- 
self a murderer; he kills in himself a complex of the conflicting and 
dominating tendencies. 

The phenomenon of the suicide pact throws light on this problem. 
It often occurs that a man, who in the beginning agrees to be murdered, 
later opposes the murder with all the strength of the instinct of self- 
preservation. This opposition causes aggressiveness on tlic part of 
the other member of the agreement. We have in this case complete 
disregard of the wish to live. The self-miivdcrcr decided about the life 
of his companion as well as of his own ; he includes this life in the com- 
ponents of his own mentality which he sentenced to die. 
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'riu?M< f;K‘ts, coiu'ci'niiiK Muiietimcs even the elite of the intellectuals, 
testify to the consideration of the one sentenced to death as a pro- 
jection of one's own mentality. This is illiistiatcd by the case of 
M M, a hi^^li ofliciiil who killed his wife and sons (the sons were 
12 ami Ifi years old) as they lied Ills shots. M M obtained his 
liifdt posiii(jn ihi<iu|j!h his own work and he was liked and respected 
l5y hi'' fi'iends and siihordi nates. J^'or some thne before tlie tragic 
eveni lie (’hanged Ii/s ocriipation often arul showed a lack of method fn 
liis work. 'l*he following Is u passage of liis diary, found after his 
death : 

Ih lifi' w»idi living? Whoever decides lo free himself from 
(he imlnHil prisdii nf life rcseiuhlcH a hiid which, after spend- 
ing die wiiiler in i\ itensjiiu’s hovel, lights foi the first time 

lirfore the A\iiidow iind starts on his HiKht toward the sen 

W'hnc a delight to he frtv, never to feel die cold or the hunger, 
nii( lo lu'i’oiiu' ill, niji Ui fear skepcicisiii, or terror, not to hear 
(he hill 11 an In-aM, iioi in inlciaiL’ vicduiice; to forget the horrors 
nf pi'nsii 111 linn, luil lo see pampei’ed parasites any more, not to 
ohsurve (lie sni'erlnvt aiid ey ideal smiles. 'I'lic reaching of this 
si ah' t»r ju'ifri’l iiappiiH'SH is eiuiiely wlddn onr power. We 
rail [raiisfnriii llir (nigic illusion of life into a happy existence 
of ahsnltih' iiisriisiliilily, wiilinui clfort, without longer suflering 
and willunil liresonic struggle. Let ii.s not lie afraid of cleathj 
let iiH spread its ridt, lei ua rreale in our, selves a slate of striv- 
ing fnr freedom, for eteniiil silonee ( 36 ). 

"While reading this, we get the impression that this passages is the 
voice nf a deeply thinking man, sensitive to the most unpleasant 
s'iiUs nf life, a pessimist who was at the time exceedingly depressed, 
'I'lie fact, liowcvcr, of fiiiposing death on liis wife and cli/ldren re- 
mains in conflict with the mentioned aversion for the toleration of 
violence. For tlic murdered ones, fleeing in terror from the bullets, 
the sulimission to death was not "'without effort, without longer 
suffering and w'itlioiit tiresome struggle."’ It may be assumed that, at 
the time of the murder, the author of the diary was in a state of mel- 
aiu'holy, under llie influence of the already existing tendencies to 
destroy not only himself but others also. In many people showing 
siiieitlal (eiideiK’ies, one niav observe the coexistence of a tendency 
to kill others. 'I'hcrefnre, Talian’s aphorism that "He does not kill 
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liimself who did not want to kill another, or at least did not wish 
another to die” is somewhat justified. 

According to Freud, in each case of suicide one can find some 
desire to kill the one with whom the suicide identified himself. 
Many phantasies about death, fears of death, and the feeling of im- 
pending dcatli, found in neuroses, hetra)^ a mechanism which may 
be expressed as follows: one wished somebody to die, one is this 
somebody (most frequently the father), and one is dead (need of 
punishment). Wishing someone or oneself to die may he the 
expression of the feeling that only death can solve the conflict (34). 
The subjects of the dreams and phantasies of people showing suicidal 
attempts often indicate the existence of destructive tendencies, coii' 
taining cosmic catastrophes, epidemics, ravaging of humanity, or 
similar events. One seldom finds in creatures of a pessimistic phil- 
osophy a knowledge of the sources of their personal pessimistic out- 
look on the world, On the contrary, there exists a striving toward 
objectivity of their tendencies in the form of a philosophic system. 
Suicide as a logical conclusion of a worldly outlook associated itself 
with the need to impose this outlook on others and to destroy them. 
Schopenhauer^s philosophy of denial, based on cosmic arguments con- 
cerning the social and individual vital uselessness of life, ought to 
lead to suicide. According to Schopenhauer each of us would give 
up living if committing suicide would not be associated with un- 
pleasant experiences. In this view we see a struggle of conflicting 
tendencies in Schopenhauer himself. It is an erroneous statement that 
each of us would most likely end life if this end were not connected 
with unpleasant experiences. It should rather be assumed that Scho- 
penhauer wanted his wish to die to be more generalized. But this was 
not so, and hence the intensification of liis aversion for xsociety, turning 
into hatred, perhaps motivated by the fact that he felt in himself 
what he despised in others, namely, the very strong wish to live, the 
force of inexhaustible instincts which made him enjoy in his later 
years the spending of his works among the despised society. The ex- 
treme conflict between the mental and the sensual needs, the in- 
creasing suppression of the wish to live, and the surrender to this 
wish were the basis of the state of ovcrcxcitahility and of states of 
anxiety and aggression in literary creations as well as in life, in the 
form of irony, disdain, and hatred directed toward men in general. 
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I liis wa'^ intrnsifinl peiliiips by the fact that logically the hatred 
slioiild have iu'cii diri'cted primarily toward himself, which was 
(lifJinill on aenmnt nf the presence of a greater wish chat he live rather 
than the (Jthrrs, 1 heieforc, the hatred was projected outwardly. 

'riirso juojcetinns pf hatred on society, in assocuition with fancies 
of destriu'iioii, arc fri'ilucnt, and appear coupled with various forms 
nf psycluijiatliy Inn having many interrelations, We often observe the 
easy commission o[ suicide in murderers or in people contemplating 
murder. "I he history of the Russian nnarcliism and nihilism supplies 
ns in tlii.s respect with many facts of the frequent occurrence of mur- 
der followed hy suicide. We finthquite often in criminals, killers 
either without scruples or with a certain feeling of pleasure, a great 
degree of emotional insensibility when learning of their sentence 
to deatl) or during their execution. Destructive tendencies, which 
in e^rculion have their realization through destroying the subject 
of s\ieh (eiliugi play a role. Such or another degree of mental disin- 
icgratlon, usually associated with the struggle of opposite tendencies, 
is to M)n)e extcju an explanation. Some light is thrown on the rcla- 
li(ui helwern suicide and nuirdcr by their statistical relation in dif- 
ferent countries rir periods of time, which cannot, however, give the 
oxpcctetl conclusions on account of the scarcity and the unsystematic 
rirjangfojenl of (hr ilala, As nn example we submit the figures oi 
11. l)<iiis (I^) coniTining suicides and murders in llelgium, 


TABLE J 

Vet 


M lit tiers Suicides 


IS70^[S7: 15.6 69 

1S7S-IS79 17.0 83 

IHSil-ISHt 17.7 103 

IHHMS89 15.2 117 

1HQIJ-IS9-V 16.3 127 

IS95-1H99 16-5 119 

r9(lil 18.6 117 

nij| 19.7 126 
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Similar deductions from these obscrvatioiixS are made again by I'cderii : 

Algoinnia in ita strict meaning nriaca first of nil in people 
in Avliom pain is associated with acxufil iinprcssioii. Tins ini' 
preasion may be so strong tlint the co-existiiig pain loses its 
unpleasant character and colors only tpiahtnlively this sexual 
experience. 

Nevertheless, the observed cases point to the frequent lack of 
apparent organic irritations, In these cases, it may he assumed that 
the exciting factor may be a certain functional disorder of the sex 
organs, for instance, in early or late maturity or what we call "childish 
paracloxism,” and in the opposite state, infantilism, In the first case 
we deal with the exaggerated excitability of tiic sexual instinct: fre- 
quently associated with Jin exceptionally strong activity of the sex 
glands; in the second, we are concerned witli an accompanying mental 
overexcitability caused by the protraction of the maturing period^ and 
most frequently connected with so-called sexual psychoiicurasthcnia, 
states of anxiety and shame which often play a part in delcrmining 
masochistic tendencies. Besides the above factors, an importiuu role 
is played by tlie sex of the subject on which the a hove- quo ted agents 
act selectively, We have already stated that sadism is more often 
met with in men, masochism in women or In men witli certain 
feminine or child Isli traits. This is associated with man's sexual acti- 
vity and woman’s passivity. Certain investigators, like Sndger, 
point to the importance of the sexual dermal excitability in maso- 
chists. This is in accordance with the observed facts of the greater 
dermal excitability of the male masochists than in normal cases, Wc 
presented as an example of masochism the case of Alfred dc Musset 
who showed many feminine traits and some mental infantilism. 
The tendency to masochism in J. T Rousseau, who showed many 
infantile traits, is also known, 

A man with a tendency to masochism seeks most frequently the 
type of woman who would complete his weakened masculine traits. 
To a certain degree he resigns his independence to her influence and 
designs. Wc see a strong analogy between the mechanism governing 
the masochistic complex and the mechanism of the hvoadcr group of 
these phenomena, i.e,, with mental and physical self-mutilation. In 
both states, a strong part is played by mental and physical irritation, 
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strcnj»tliciie(l hy Uie tendency to obsessional though tS| feelings, and 
iinpidscs. In the one and in the other we observe conflicting sys- 
tems of tpiKlrncies (male masochists, female sado-masochists) . These 
states most frtKjucntly develop on a ncuropsychopathic basis, marked 
hy disorders in the system of tendencies and fvcciuently by a lack 
of arrangement of complexes of tendencies and the submission of 
them to a doni inn ting one. 

Sadism, as well as masochism, is a normal symptom when present 
in a sliglit degree. Sadistic tendencies should be considered as a 
result, On the one liand, of cruelty and of masculine activity, and, 
on the other, of a too intensive sexual excitement. We have already 
spoken of the role of sexual excitement and of the relation of activity 
and passivity in this state. Cruelty is fo unde cl on the desire to inflict 
suffering on others, whereby the perpetrator feels pleasure in causing 
suffering. A sadist feels the same, but that pleasure possesses a 
sexual color, LSadism, as well as hcteromulilation, is connected with 
a dcsliucllvc tendency* The cruelty of a sadist will most frequently, 
but not exclusively, involve sex. Guy dc Maupassant, possessing 
sailo-masochistic teiulcncics, said of his cane: ''The marvelous instru- 
ment, with the aid of which I already killed twenty dogs" (37). 
Sadists very frequently come from families whose members showed 
strong tendencies to cruelty and aggression, and also to masochism. 

Man.v of tlie factors determining sadism by sexual cxcileincnt act 
as in masochism (balanitis, phimosis). Adler calls attention, justly, 
to the significance of punishment, beatings, and states of fear in the 
feeling of inferiority and in it.s compeiisatioii in tlie form of aggres- 
sion, in the form of a '‘will for power," which may, among other 
things, express itself in a tciuleiicy to sadism. Impulses of aggression, 
arising as a consequence of suppressed instincts, either sexual or 
otlicrwisc, may also Icsul to sadism. Sometimes a too intensive stif- 
ling of different impulses and the long lasting realization of selF- 
inutilating tendencies in man tnar cause a protest of the dormant 
sadistic impulses. AVc suppose that such a inechamsm was active in 
many Inquisitors whose poorly realize cl need of torturing others 
appeared in the most convenient and sanctioned form of inflicting 
tortures as if coming hy order of llic existing religious heads. The 
didiculties in the rcidi/iition of many natural impulses, cxtcinal and 
interiuil conHiels, cause in many anger and avei'sion to indications 
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of the more natural consiimmatJon of these impulses in others. Joy, 
natiiiRlness, signs of harmony in a Riven group cause in such people 
hatred, anger, and a need to oppress ethers. T\m may he noticed 
very frequently among teachers, educators, and monastic authorities 
in tlieir treatment of pupils or wards. It begins, most frequently, by 
an unconscious lieteromutilating activity witli a sadistic tinge in rela- 
tion to people who symbolize groups of tendencies repressed or 
destroyed in the torturer. All the investigators who inquire into this 
problem point to the association of sadism with masoctiisni. Freud sees 
in Dostoyefsky an impulse to destruction directed against himself, 
expressing itself In masochistic tendencies and feeling of guilt. He 
rccs in him also definite sadistic traits: excitability, qiiarrclsonicncss, 
intolerance even in relation to the beloved ones, finding pleasure in 
humiliating othcr.s, etc., (34), Such an explanation is in accordance 
with Freud's view of the structure of the majority of perversions, 
which are, accoiding to him, an alliance between two opposed im- 
pulses (68). Sadism, as well as masochism, according to Freud, is 
a frequent derivative of the Oedipus complex, and tlic ]iliantasy of 
being beaten, punished, and humiliated. Freud thinks that masochism 
is not a primitive impulse, but arises from sadism wliich became re- 
versed and directed against oneself (shifting from the object m the 
ego). The phantasies of being beaten, arising as the basis of maso- 
chism, have frequently the same meaning as being lovcd^ in the genital 
sense (32). Phantasies on the subject of being beaten aiul castra- 
tion arc found, according to Freud, in erotogenic masochism. In 
the so-called moral masochism we deal with the scxualization of the 
super-ego, which becomes the sadistic factor in relation to the ego. 
The third and simplest form of masochism is the feminine masochism, 
seen in men cither of infantile type or those who betray certain 
feminine traits (30). 

Tendencies of both kinds often coexist in die same individual. 
Sometimes sadistic impulses arise in a given person in relation to one 
sex, and the masochistic in relation to another. Federn describes 
eases in which he observed changes of the sadistic into masochistic 
tendencies during treatment. We observed a ease of sadism in a man 
in relation to his son, and of masochism in relation to his wife, as 
well as a ease where a mother was sadistic in regard to her son, and 
masochistic in her relation to her husband. Sadistic interest may be 
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aroused hy a potentially existing masocliistic tendency. Let us take, 
/or exriiu[dc', the Maniuis de Sadc, who, in his works, along with the 
description of siidisiu, t^avc descriptions oi all kinds of sexual per- 
vrcrsiniis, with siicli a Iciiowlcdjrc of the subject and such a penetra- 
tion into (he media [uVm of the particular perversions and of the 
emotional states associated with them tliat we may suppose that he 
pohses^^ed complicated sexual peiTcrsion, passing from one into an- 
othci*. I' urthcrmorc, his hiographers submit proofs concerning the ex- 
istence in him of some ccjual perversions besides sadism. Torturing 
others combines itself in Marquis dc Sade (23) with the need to 
torinre himself, The wish to die and to destroy himself (nirvana 
principle) look in him a peculiar form, namely, a wish tliat the earth 
over his grave appear as if it had never been, cut and that the spot 
he forgotten. 

A sado-masochistic complex of weaker intensity, developing itself 
in a iievson of a subtle ami romantic disposition, is seen in the life 
of Alfred de Musset (6I ). It is evident in his Confessions^ of a Child 
of /hr Crnfnry and from tlic poet's correspondence. On tlie one 
111 i ml, we observe physical and mental self-mutilation frequently with 
sexual extitiilion. On llu: other hand, we read of mental mistreat- 
ment of his helovcil. Paying her liomagc turned after a few minutes 
into the infliction of a deep moral pain, The passage from weeping, 
pi'aying, ami adoriition to swearing and mistreatment points, in ac- 
cordance WJtl) the above views, to the existence of a sado-masochistic 
complex, ^rius is demonstrated by the following passage from Con- 
fessions of a Child of the Century: 

After die end of these scenes where my [riiilcl exhfiusted 
itself in lorUires uml rent iny heart, in turn accusing and sneer- 
iiiR, hut niways with an uri^c to suffering and to return to the 
— after the end of it, an unknown lov^e, nn exaltation 
pushed to excess, ordered me to treat my beloved like an idol, 
like a Kuddess. ... A short while after accusing her, I was 
on my knees. If I did not accuse her, I bepRed for forgiveness, 
when T did not sneer, I cried. 

That lack of a distinct predominance of activity over passivity, 
of the rnastiilific mental traits over the feminine ones, developed on 
a mmropatliic basis into a sado-masochistic form with the predom- 
inance of miisoclilsin into a special form of Dugas' “mental instability.” 
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We sliowed above that the velaLion of sadism and inasnchisn^ in the 
same individual may diffei\ with more or less great predominance of 
one or the other. We had under observation a I 7 -ycai-olil student, 
IV^ who presented himself with a request for a incdico-psixlio logical 
qualification for a military training school. From the conversation 
it was found that he was subject to frequent fainting attacks on ob- 
servation of his own slightest wound or '^a drop of blood.'’ He was 
indifferent to the sight of blood or a wound in otliers, and very 
frequently purposely looked foiward to seeing wounds and blood. 
He inspected with pleasure the murdered or the dead. In phantasies 
and dreams he imagined a field of battle covered with dead troops. 
He was then strongly sexually excited. No disorders of heart and 
vascular 53^3 tern were found. From further observation and con- 
versation it was found that I'F began to masturbate a few years before 
he matured; he showed a tendency to onychophagia, laceration of 
the skin, especially of the nipples which, incidentally, became enlarged 
under the influence of their mutilation and frequent excitation, 
Besides this, he was obtrusive and agressivc in his relations with 
his family. Tliis indicates the presence in of the sado-masocliistic 
complex, with predominance of the first, Ilis dermal hypcrcxcit- 
ability and irritation of the nipples, associated with pleasure, testify 
to the presence of a masochistic complex. 



n, i:i)Ucc)/rijicRAPEUTic conclusions 

\Vv lujvcf nn spirLl np-to-(fate treatrsc concerning self-nuitilation 
iis u i.( implex. Crrtflin syniptoiDs nre toisclied o/ily occasion <illy 
in ili5L'n>sinns of varjons iiiLvital problems. We do iiat prcfencJ to 
atlvjuice ihis problem so far as to be able to make very definite educa- 
tional suggestions. Moreover, the fact that self-mutilation is in 
many cases lelalcd m or sympiomatic of various pathological disorders 
( nei psychastluMua, hysteria, and others) makes it difficult 

t<i suggest ('f/ucd-t/ierapeiitic methods Much could he applied to 
svmptr)n>s and not to the basis of the disease. These arguments ex- 
plain tile liniitation of oiir />i’c 'mentation in this section to very jg’cneral 
suggestions. We treated, hou^cver, in a somewhat broad manner 
certain aspects of a few forms of sclf-mutibition which probably 
constituli' a separate disorder, 

Self-jnutilallon on the basis of psychoinotor excitability may be pre- 
vciUinf hyi 

L IVri<jdic trsvchomolor relcaije. 

(^/), Sports, games, interesting discussions^ interesting occupa- 
tion during convaloscciu period in bed (hand work, interesting 
reading, and conversation), the quickest possible getting out of bed. 
(/y). 'rrcainient by means of therapeutic gymnastics. 

2. Adcipiatc choice of profession affording active occupation, 
avoic/lng set/enti'iry if/c* 

3. Persuasion and gradual working up of the self-control in tlie 
psy ch OiiH) t f ) r spl ) c j’e , 

4. ITydrothcrapy, 

5. Prevention of such causes of psychomotor excitability as al- 
cohoHsin, (liseiises of the nervous system, shocks, emotional confli'ctSk 
etc. 

I^iierc arises, in regard to disappointmciits, the problem of the pro- 
phylactic preparation of young emotional and iiUrovcitcd jndivi duals 
for tiu; broader orientation in regard to vital problems, and tlic 
keener observation and understanding of people, lor seeing reality as 
it is, and for clumging the toiulciKics to idolatry into definite lasting 
values (a life of in'gh moral value, interest in rcligmui literature, 
art, niid social work). Sources of states of melancholy and depression 
are ko diverse that prrsfJltJng even a general outline concerning self 
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mutilation on the basis of these is impossiblci Of great inipoitance 
in the prevention of anxiety states is an early foimation in the child 
of an ability to form broader contacts, and the sparing of conditions 
which might cause unconscious suppression of natural instincts. 
Finall3^ the elimination of punishment, of fright, and of quickly 
countermanded orders should be replaced by persuasion, especially 
in introverted and ovcrcxcitable individuals. Neuropathic dramatiz- 
ation has Its most frequent source in the excessive fondling of the 
child, or conversely, in neglecting it, in useless activity, vacillation, or 
unequal treatment of children. Educational suggestions appear 
rather distinctly as a result of the content of the above-described 
eases. Methods which may be applied to hysterics eo ipso may be 
applied to self-mutilation on a hysterical basis, Self-mutilation on the 
basis of a real inferiority in one or another respect may be com- 
pensated for by the discovery in the given person of values winch 
allow him to distinguish himself, (Usually such values can be found.) 
Definite suggestions come up in relation to people whose self-mutila- 
tion is based on anxiety or timidity. Gradually becoming accustomed 
to contacts in a small group of friends of the .same age and different 
sexes is suggested in such eases. In eases of sclf-niucilatinn on the 
basis of feelings of guilt and inferior! tj^ combined with inadequate 
environmental influence on the development of the sex instinct in the 
child, the basic problem, again, must be attacked. So-called self- 
mutilating endurance games most often do not require therapeutic or 
educational proph^daxis, but only a slight change of the need to dis- 
tinguish oneself into a more mature and less infantile sphere of be- 
havior. 

Self-mutilation produces similar trails in emotionally hypcrexcit- 
able individuals through distressing experiences, submission to pessi- 
mistic moods, meditation about death and the uselessness of life, 
etc. The early creation in the child of an ability to form wider 
association and the formation of an inclination in a clcfinitc di- 
rection, depending on his interests and capacities, would be valu- 
able in weakening the tendency towards an exclusively inner 
life and strengthening the life in the family group. In such 
people, the formation of an active basis for life and of a 
faculty to fight the evil in himself and others is possible. Pathological 
ioims of asceticism, such as mutilation of the body, extreme self- 
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clestniciidn, onesoU to ecstasies hy seU-miitilation, or by the 

ihe fjf fiiirai/h's, the infliction of pain for flic delight of suffering 
(iiiloxication wilh siiftering), may develop on the basis of: cx- 
pei ienci's td mental injuries in childhuod, states of anxiety and feelings 
of girill, Irt^'ieria, tendency to ohsessions, lack of refinement of the 
peiMHiality, or ineiKal oveirxcitrd)iiity. Therefore, the prevention and 
tri'fitinent uf this type of self-iiuitilating symptom must be aimed at 
tlie hrisir disordn'. C onstitutioiial factors of poorly known structure 
and lun'iianiMU take part in the arousal of auto- and licteromvitilating 
and sado-inasiichistic complexes, playing a great pan in self-mutilating 
(iimTs Amir<]ing to tile theory of Freud, the education of a 
child chiring the first years of life, based on principles of mental 
Ingiene of the sexual life> can have great propliylactic value. The 
earli’ [uxu’erniofi of overexcitahilitj' and nf tendencies to aggression and 
explosivem'ss and the <levelopment of persuasion and self-control may 
also be of impoi lance here. 'I ’he comprehension by pedagogues, physi- 
cianw, and [>a ini ts of the psydiology of the (level op mental periods 
(esjn'citilly ihe period of matiiraLinn) may he of great importance for 
the preveiUifui oi the pathological appearance of these cllsharinonious 
tendenL’ie.s and sli ugglcs of conflicting complexes characteristic of over- 
ext'ihible individuals in this period. Lastly, the elimination cf such 
(IcKMiiuning factois as halanilis, phimosis, and various irritations 
of tin* ml inn may weaken masochistic nnd sadistic tendencies. The 
struggle of conflicting complexes is very frequently of constitutional 
origin (sadoMuasochiMii, sexual ambivalence, and different states of 
dhsiiurgnition of tnideudcs) and lienee, it is difficult for us to discuss 
the i real men I of these basic causes. Wc can modify only the effects 
of lli(‘ activity of environmental influences on a given complex of 
const inn ional traits, and in that way influence one or another system 
of trails. The same may be said in regard to introversion (which plays 
a great idle in the predisposition to self-mutilation) if this introversion 
has arisen and flcvcloped on a constitutional basis (asthcno-schi^oid 
types of Kretschmer, tetanoid types of Jacnscli, etc,). Introversion, 
as well as llie gnmp oi conflicting tciulciicies which have arisen or 
lu'coiuc init'iisifled following specific environmental influences, may 
he iimdilicd only wiiliin certain limits. It is a question of not allowing 
it to d(*vi‘l<)i> into self-mutihitroM, or into a greater disorder, and of 
the best possible arrangement of conditions for the relationship of 
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such individuals with others, jii order to tafee advantage oi tlicir 
oftentimes valuable cultunil potenhalitics, 

W^e can say nothing more cfc/initc about therapeutic influences on 
the disorders of deep sensibility which is {issiinicdly at tlic basis of 
many seljr-mutilating and suicidal tendencies. Further investigiitions 
of the autonomic nervous system and endocrine glands may help to 
solve this prohlem. 



]:i rUI/riiKAL VALUIiS ASSOCIAl'ED WITH SELF^ 
MU^riLATlON 

Wc ihiiik tliiu il is oiToncinis to consider all neuropathic and psy^ 
chopiithic symptoms only as patlioloKical disorders which need to be 
cured. (Tp t<i date, wr ;\ve hvr from haviuE mastered man's various 
p,S3ch<d»i<iln(rit‘a| rucchanisuis, Wc cannoi: tellwliy in one case children 
af capacities^ in another, epilepsy. Wc 

do not know why hereditaiy syphilis exists, in one ease in conjunction 
with a striking personality, in another with imbecility. 

Wc must ho still more careful in the treatment of psychoneurotics 
only as patients. Dr. Serrin's examination (at Dr. Toiilouse^s) of 
very capable children revealed timt about titrce-fourdis of a large 
provip presented various symptoms of nervousness. The feeling of 
infcri(>rit,v, whose compensation often leads to self-mutilation (self- 
accusation, aversion, and hatred of certain of one's own traits and 
their consdmis supprcSKinn, overcoming ami destruction), may be the 
SdtiiXT nf nirmy culrural advances according to the following view 
of Dr. C. Mac lie Caiuphcll: 

A of bifcrbriiy may be an incentive to pul forth 

one's bust rdnris, and perhaps no prcat accomplishment has 
ever been atlnined except n ruler the spur of some such atimii- 
lUfl (9). 

Siieli and other f(?rms of inability to adapt to changing conditions 
an<l to broader relationships with others arc found in authors of 
great plii|i)snpluc:il and educational systems and in representatives of 
science. Lack of easy ‘happort" with others is usually compensated 
foi- by a tightening of the emotional link to one’s family (self-mutila- 
tion and suicide nftcr loss of a near relative) und the intensification 
of tlie religions and cultural life. Psychic ovcrexcitability, tile lack of 
a uniform molding of the personality, and instability of the psychic 
structure are not always the basis of mental disease. Frequently, in- 
dependent of dlseaSQ, or after having gone through a psycliotic 
cpisotle, great mental suffering because of conflicts, or a crisis, stabiliz- 
ation of tlie personality at a higher level occurs (fleers, Dos to ye f sky). 
States of struggle of co/iflicting complexes, suppression; and toj'turc 
of one co/np)ex by another often jiroihice outbursts oi energy from a 
.strong tension in the form of creative activity (Dostoycfslcy, Sclif'* 
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penliauer, Nictschc, Wclninger, Zeromski, and otl^cvs). Wc tUink 
that educational suggestions recomin ending temperance, tlic accept- 
ance of responsibility for one's actions, and the iiiulcrtaking of neces- 
sary responsibilities are not alien to the spirit of a reasonable and 
moderate asceticism. It is an expression of tlic iiulispcnsable subor- 
dination of natural impulses under the will of the subject (9). 

Reaching a high level of self-control and of inner Iiarinony recpiires 
a long systematic training. Exercises in submitting tlic natural 
instincts to the authority of the intellect and moral principles of a 
philosophy of life in order to reach a high degree of self-control arid 
inner harmony is by all means desirable. The dcsivc for difRcuU 
undertakings, in spite of penetration of many obstacles tor reaching 
a valuable goal, is in harmony with ascetic principles. Asccticistu has 
also great merits in combating the tendency to live from day to day, 
to live for enjoyment. It has shown us definitely that In emotional 
individuals with strong and conflicting complexes one can, by great 
systematic effort, subordinate a complex of lower to one of liighcr 
value and use the combined energy for the perfection of moral values. 
The emphasis on the need for subordination of lower values to Inghcr 
ones has not been without influence on the development of the idea 
o[ self-sacrifice for goals accepted as move exalted (society, father- 
land, science). At the basis of .self-sacrifice one can often find tllc in- 
fluence of the doctrine of religious asceticism. A large degree of 
civic asceticism, arising under a strong, though most frequently barely 
noticeable, influence of religious asceticism, is the self-sacrifice In ac- 
cepted obligations, as in saving one from drowning, in the leaders' 
not deserting the troops or the crew [‘Where the sheep perish, must 
the shepherd also fall, — Zolkiewski (58)]. Lastly, one of the highest 
ideas of humanity, the purifying value of suffering (provided it is 
correctly interpreted), is continuously alive, for example, in the deep- 
ening of the moral culture of man by suffering, in its influence on 
philosophical creation and on the origin of the educational and moral 
system. We must, on the other hand, direct our attention to the 
perverted practices of asceticism, beginning with the torturing of the 
body and ascetic epidemics (cults of self-flagellants), and ending with 
self-abasement, ecstasy in degradation, the practice of tortures for 
the sake of torturing, more or less unconscious narcotization by suffer- 
(58), and, lastly, inconsistent with human self-respect, the ter- 
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Ti>n/M>n ))»/■ ml 0/ lefi.siiii! needs in ,1 

InimiliiKini' ((i.'tiiiier, tfsii(i<s tn the ahsicnco af culture of the 
(Ii:i‘'elrs> iihili/atlnn of ihe chosen persons of the other 
se>t, !ipnlic:U[oi\ of toitnics as stronpest npent for sexual experiences, 
etc.) Scparalion fioiu lainily ohlinations, symiitoins of cruelty to the 
iicansi ones, iiKlifinencc In llie Mifferiiips 0/ otliers, with the simtil- 
luncinis practice nf strict .iscrticisin in rclatiod to oneself, ajjafn give no 
ecidertce of a llffdl Iccel 0/ inor.’il ailutn; hut, riulief, at a warped 
pcrsdnaliiy nr a sci'iotis innital illness, Severity to oneself should be 
accoiniiaiikd by seiisitiviiy to the sufferlnps of others. In other cases 
We (leal with patholiiulcal fanaticism, with a need for torturing not 
only oneself hot also others, which has Krnwii out nf a patholopicnl 
repression of otte's desires, and a more or less unconscious need of 
eenpeanee on ollicrs, under the trtiise of a liplit for rcliKmus principles 
(fiK|uisifinn), 

In ilu* enorliiMoii of our dclihcration we pahi the conviction that 
vdltintaiy and ndn-iuitliolopical tornis of self-mutilation, useful for 
si'K-contrtd and tlic. Imrinnnization into a lilphcr type of personality, 
arc a very important meeluinisni of .sull-educatioi), of the coinplction of 
.siddininlinn of a wav to a pliihrsophy of life, Imscd on the cniiohllofr 
value of Mill'crioir. In eiiiotionally ovcrcxciiahlci introverted individ- 
uals, tin's is one of the nofdest forms of ndaptfitimi to life after having 
experienced luwdshlp'') an expression nf the protest atfumst injury, 
suffering, and death,'' 

‘N(iii-iulapiali«ii (d 'liese inJividdah may exprcHs ilstK in such forma 
nf urotcst as mc'iuiil disease, suicide, and crime, 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1 lie lilU' of tlic present study will suggest to tile reuder tluit it is 
coiicernc'ti in j^ener;il witli Llinsc relations which have been and still 
are presumed to exist between the physical appearance of an indi- 
vidual and his luihavior. If the a(>e of a human belief were any mark 
of i(N credibiliility, tiiere would be little doubt about the existence 
of such I'Ldaiions; type theories claiming dciinitc association between 
physical appearance and temperament go bade historically at least 
t(j the time of Aristotle. 

In nindciTi times the advent of psychological measures and the 
correlalion technupie make it possible to subject such theories to a 
more rigid exanii/iation tljan ivas picvioiisly possible. And tlie quite 
recent development of Lost proccdureii which disclose wade differences 
between men and women with respect to their interests and atti- 
tinies I'jiisrs the following question; Arc these psychological^ nneas- 
11 red sex differences related in any significant degree to those sex 
dim orpine physical trails which we common I y refer to as “secondary 
sex chariiclerislics?'* 

The jircsciU study attempts to answer that question, as well as 
tile furtlier tiucstioii: Is tlic popular conception of masculinity re- 
lated to the biological and the ps3Thological conceptions? Specifi- 
cally this iiwcsiigation makes use of three kinds or classes of “mas- 
culinity** measures; (1) personality ratings (Popular Index), (2) 
Stanford Attitude-Interest Analysis Test Form B (Psychological 
Index), (3) three pliysical secondary sex characteristics: distribulion 
of hair over the body, hip and shoulder dimensions, and pitch level 
of the speaking voice (Biological Index), 

The first study of relations between psychological and physical 
measiirCvS of masculinity involving the use of psycliological tests was 
made hy Ulvin (43) under the direction of Professor D. G. Pater- 
son at the University of Minnesota. Sports information and play 
interests were used as the indices of psychological masculinity, and 
liip-shouUlcr dimensions wcic taken as measures of biological mas- 
culinity, I^eliable correlations did not emerge between the two 
kinds of incasiiiesj and the results were interpreted by Ulvin as 
suggesting “that masculinity or femininity in rccicational pursuits 
is probably more the result of training than of any glandular differ- 
ences” (43, p. 32). 
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On the Rurfa.cc at Ictist the results of the Ulvin study me ill most 
wliolly neijiitivc to the thesis that high order or even moderate rela- 
tions exist between ps)'cliological and somatic measures of mas- 
culinity. However, a word of rvaniing against final judgment wa.s 
made by Paterson: 

It is entirely poasiblc, of course, that more valid iiieasuros of 
masculinity ns a psychological trait 'sviH yiclil positive icsviUs. 

Again, it may be that our physicnl measures of ni ascii liniiy 
-were not well chosen* Conceivably, a battery of tests of psy- 
chological masculinity may yield a close positive correlation 
with n carefully selected group of physical signs of in a sen Unity 
such as voice, skin texture, development and distrilnition of hair 
on the body, and more elaborate itieasiircments of pliy.sical 
secondary sex chnracteristics, These considerations dictate 
avoiding any dogmatic denial of significant relationship (30, 
p. 266 ), 

l^ecause of the somewhat narrow scope of the Ulvin study, the 
present one, at the suggestion of Professor Paterson, was undertaken* 
It is FI broader investigation with respect to both kinds of mensurcs. 
As will be seen later, the psychological test includes a wide variety 
of materials, and two additional physical traits, hair distribution 
and voice pitch, are brought into the picture. 

The writer is fully aware that no factual basis for an antecedent 
expectation of psychosomatic correlation is laid down in these brief 
preliminary remarks; much of the following discussicn will of 
necessity be devoted to that objective, Some will feel that this pur- 
pose is not possible of attainment at the present time, that according 
to our understanding of the biological aspects of the problem the 
three bodily characters are “sex** traits only in the sense that the3' 
exhibit ^'differences*’ between the normal male and female. That 
may be true, although there is certainly some evidence, as will be 
shown later, that the physical traits arc "sex conditioned” in the bio- 
logical sense, i.e., they depend to some extent fov their normal de- 
velopment upon the functioning of the primary sex glands, 

But even if dimorphism, or difference, is the only criterion which 
can be consistently applied in attempting to identify interests and 
attitudes, hair distribution, hip and shoulder dimensions, and voice 
pitch as sex phenomena, ample justification for an investigation of 
relationships between these traits resides in the following considera- 
tions- 
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1. There is probably a widespread belief that personality can 

be judged Lo some extent in terms of periplicral body signs of mas- 
culinity and fcniminity. It is implied in the sort of humor one some- 
times ciicouiUcrs on the screen and stage. For example, a char- 
acter cntcis a comedy scene, He is a man of swartliy complexion, 
buU-like bodily proportions, an abundant head of hair, and a stubble 
beard. After tlic audience has had ample opportunity to observe his 
silent presence on the stage, he suddenly breaks into a pattern of ex- 
tremely effeminate speech with high-pitched gushing intonations and 
swaying of the — much to the amusement oi the audience. The 

laughter wliicli such a stage trick provokes probably arises in some 
way from the incongruity between the masculine appearance of the 
man and the effeminate character of his speech habits. The present 
study is in part an investigation into the validity of these populai 
concepts of masculinity. 

2. Within the field of science there arc those who claim that 
some degree of relationship exists between psychological traits and 
physical signs of masculinity. Ellis (13) claims iit least a low order 
of correlation between mental and physical inversion. Claiborne 
(8) evidently believes that Ellis' position is much Loo conservative 
and submits ease studies to show a higli order of relationship between 
psychological and physical femininity. Dunlap (12) also apparently 
believes that there are high positive correlations among a large 
number of physical and behavior sex traits. 

3. Tile fact that the various measures involved in the study can, 
according to present terminology, be identified with “sex’' simply 
because tliey all exhibit sex differences raises the interesting ques- 
tion: To wliat extent arc they correlated with each other? Do high 
intcrcorrelations exist among the somatic traits? Lillie challenges the 
presuppositions of some of us when he makes the following state- 
ment ; 

A brief flcfiiution of the biologicnl conception of sex is im- 
possible , As a mailer of fact we do not know “sex" but only 
acxe.s. There is no such hicilogical entity as sex. What exists 
in nature is a ilimorpluain within species into male anti female 
iiitlividualH, which ililFcr with respect to contrasting diameters, 
for each of wliich in any given species we recognize a male 
and a female form, whether these be classed as of biological, 
or psychological, or social orders. Sex is not a force which pro- 
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duces these contrasts; it is merely a name for our toi^l iinnrcs' 
sion of the dilferences (1, p. !)• 

Lillie’s statement that sex is not a biolofjical cjititj^ is of par- 
ticular interest here because tlic inclusion of more tlian one physical 
sex trait in the present investigation affords an opiiortunity to test 
his claim through the use of the correlation technique. 

This thesis is not an investigation of homosc.xualrtj'’. According 
to psychologists at Stanford University (1, p, 676) that sort of 
abnormality cannot be predicted in terms of the M-F Test Form B 
scores. Homosexual individuals yield high scores in the direction of 
the opposite sex, but such scores arc by no means certain indicators of 
homo sexuality, 

The writer experiences some difficulty in finding suitable terms in 
referring collectively to the three sex dimorphic characters: hair 
abundance, hip'shoulder dimensions, and pitch level of the speaking 
voice. The two first mentioned traits arc not functional in char- 
acter and can therefore be properly referred to as "structural,” "so- 
matic,” "bodily,” "morphological/’ and "physical.” The speaking 
voice, however, varies in pitch in its normal conversational pattern 
and presumably varies in general pitch level with changing emotional 
states, Voice pitch may, therefore, have to some extent a psychologi- 
cal determination as well ag a structural determination, Tlie writer 
is not prepared to state which causation is the more important; he 
wishes merely to say that in referring to the three secondary sex 
characteristics as "physical,” "somatic,” etc., he docs so without 
intentional prejudice against the possibility that convention and 
liabit as well as laryngeal size mny be determinants of the pitch 
level of the speaking voice. 

In the present study the term "physical” is acceptable provided, 
of course, it is divorced from its philosophical implications, This 
investigation is not seeking proof or disproof for any existing philo- 
sophical assumption regarding the relation of the "mind” to the 
"body.” It is an investigation into the possible relationships be- 
tween a certain psychological measure and three somatic traits. Its 
chief purpose, therefore, is to bring some evidence to bear upon the 
question: Is the psychologically measured trait a biological function, 
or is it chiefly determined by the social environment? Although tiu; 
term soma” seems to have acquired some special meanings iji incdi- 
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cine, it will be used in this nunuscript In its most general sense as 
a synonym for '‘body.” It is sometimes used in this fashion by 
biologists (1, pp. 2, 15, 339). 



2. THE POPULAR CONCEPTION OF MASCULINITY 

As stated In the introductiou, the puri>Qsc of this investigation is 
to discover wlirit leiations exist between masculinity of interests ajid 
attitudes on the one hand and three somatic sex traits on tlic other. 
The physical traits arc; abundance of hair over the body, hip and 
shoulder dimensions, and pitch of the voice. 

In a preliminary investigation an attempt was made to find if any 
of these physical traits arc popularly associated with masculinity. 
The step was indispensable to the main purpose of the study, but 
it might conceivably give an added interest if it could be shown that 
the measurement of the physical traits yield an index of biological 
masculinity and popularly conceived masculinity concurrently. 

There is no doubt that a fairly well crystallized popular conccii- 
tion of masculinity exists. Everyone is familiar with the responses 
which deviations from normal male and female behavior elicit in 
the modern social world. They arc exemplified in the use of the 
terms "sissy" and "tomboy" as negative sanctions among children, 
in the use of inversion on the stage and screen to provoke laughter, 
and in tlie seeming assurance with which certain traits are accepted 
as signs of inversion — and in some cases moral perversion. 

The writer attempted to find out more definitely what consti- 
tutes the popular conception of masculinity — ov more exactly: to 
what items of personal appearance and behavior individuals a in 
responding when they refer to a man as being ^‘masculine" or 
"effeminate," or to a woman as being "feminine" or "mannish"? 
Men and women at the undergraduate college level (students in 
Experimental Psychology Classes at the University of Minnesota) 
were asked to give free association descriptions of the pliysical and 
mental traits of the folloAving personalities: 

1. The most mnsciilinc Jnan of (heir acquaintance. 

2. The most efFeininnte man of tlicir acquaintance. 

3. The most masculine woman of their .acquaintance, 

4. The most fernininc woinaii of their actiiiaintnucci 

For purposes of analysis, 150 of these sets of tlcscriptions, 75 by 
men and 75 by women, were taken at random from n sliehtly larger 
nnmbcr. The descriptive terms were tlicn divided into seven arbi- 
trarily chosen classes. Tlic responses aie of a free association son 
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imd the data are valuable only as a crude index: of trends. The 
findings, nevertheless, suggested an association of certain aiiatomical 
features, ways of dressing, behavior mannerisms, etc., with mas- 
culinity niid femininity. Imincdiatc interests, however, centers only 
about three anatomical features, i.c., hair, hip-shoulder dimensions, 
voice. 

With respect to these three pliysical traits masculine and feminine 
personalities as here described differ strikingly only in the attributes 
of the voice. The results arc tabulated according to tlie frequency 
with which particular descriptive terms are mentioned (Table 1). 

TABLE I 

PoriJLAR CoNCKiTioN or THE VccAL ArnuDUTCS OF Masculine and Femininh 

Personalities 

Described by men Described liy women 


low 10, loud 2, rough 
gruff, hard, hnrsh, strong 
smooth 

high 27, soft 8 
cfTeniinatc 4, tenor 4 
not iriahctdine 2 
modulated, quiet 
suave, flowery 
wliining, silky 

deep 15, harsh 8, low 7 
loud Sj mannish 3, hard 3 
husky 2, rough, guttcral 
peculiar pitch 
diy, contralto 
mcdiiiin pilch 


Masculine Men 

low IS, loud 2, resonant 2 
heavy 2, gruff, full 
medium, husky 
Elfcminntc Men 

liigh 27, feminine 4 
soft 3, weak 2 
strained, small 
Hcrccchy, sweet 
too cultured, good 
falsetto 

Masculine Women 

deep 17, low 9, husky 4 
loud 4, harsh 3 
rough 2, gndl 2, conrse 2 
hard, ninnnish, unpleasant 
rasping 


Feminine Women 


soft U, low 3, high 3 
well modulated 2, sweet 
tender, stpieaky, not scpieaky 
soprano, cultured, wbining 


high 5, low 4, soft 2 
incdiinn 2, modiilatecl 2 
pleasant 2, sweet, moderate 
(|uict, delicate, weak 
dice I fill 


It will be noted tlial tlicrc is a marked relation between pitch of 
the voice and personality. This is especially true in the descriptions 
of effeminate men, 'where the voice is frequently described as higli. 
There is no very apparent association of high voice pitch with 
femininity in the feminine woman. There is some degree of associa- 
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tfO/i lictween low voice pitch and masciiJinity in tJic descriptions of 
masculine men, and a marked one io tlie descriptions of masculine 
women if the terms ‘Meep’* and "low** arc accepted as synonymous. 

One Is impressed, however, witii the fact that the association of 
voice quality with masculinity and femininity is about as marked every- 
where as is the association of pitch. In general tlie masculine voice 
IS described as "fjar^h,** *'hard/* and ‘'coarse,*' whereas the icminin^ 
voice is described as "soft,'* "modulated," etc. 

Hair abundance is almost never mentioned in the descriptions; 
only an occasional reference to a beard, moustache, or heavy eye- 
brows for masculine men. Hip and sitouldcr dimensions also re- 
ceive scant attention from the observers who wrote these descriptions, 
although broad jjlioulders arc sometimes mentioned in dcscrlbinK 
masculine men. 

Summary 

It may be said then that of the three secondary sex traits listed in 
the Introduction, pitch appears to be associated with the popular 
concept of masciiimity. The frequency vYith which it is mentioned 
in these descriptions justifies the conclusion that voice pitch is, in 
terms of the popular conception, a sex trait. Its relation to per- 
sonality ratings, to the M-F Test scores, and to other physical 
traits is taken up in the succeeding chapters. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT OF MAS- 
CULINITY 

investigation the psychological measure of masculinity is 
jf the Stanford Attitude-Interest Analysis Test {M-F 
nee this test is tlie pivot measure in the intclcorrelations of 
:s, it preliminary examination of its contents, reliability, 
to (IifFcrentiatc men from women is indispensable. 

A11I.Y Studies or Psychological Masculinity 

the development of the M-F Test, it had been adequately 
:etl that there arc sex differences in certain interests, activi- 
nformation. Furthermore, it had been shown that these 
are not a function of intelligence as measured by standard 
e tests. 

1 (10) and McGhee (29) found differences between 
)oys in their amusement preferences. The C'roswcll study 
at among 700 amusements preferred by 1,000 boys and 
i about 60 per cent were restricted to one sex alone, and 
per cent were common to both. In the McGhee study a 
■ games was presented to about 4,000 boys and over 4,500 
Ecn the ages six to 18, with instructions to indicate the five 
:rrcd games. Large sex differences were disclosed, 
ogratn of investigation beginning in 1921 Tcmian (37, p. 
ul that children's interests in various games and amuse- 
mensured by the degree of preference for them, and by the 
time devoted to them, depends upon age and sex and not 
ligencc. Masculinity indices were developed in a thoroughly 
manner, the use of which exhibited striking sex differences. 

vronu ArrrTUDE-lNrER,EST Analysis Test (M-F Test) 

: extensive investigation of sex differences in non-intellec- 
s was then begun at Stanford University (38). An at- 
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ject jis the word that “goes best with'* the stimulus word (60 items). 

2. Inlc Clots — a page of ink: blots eacli followed by the names 
of three or more subjects, one of which must be associated with the 
ink blot by underlining (18 items). 

3. Information — a general information test of the multiple choice 
type (70 items). 

4. Emotional Responses — subject indicates his emotional re- 
sponses to situations tending to arouse anger, fear, disgust, pity, or 
moral disapproval (105 items). 

5. Likes and Dislikes — subject indicates whether he likes, dislikes 
or is indifferent to certain types of books, objects, and activities 
(118 Items). 

6. Characters and Prejudices — subject indicates whether he likes, 
dislikes, or is indifferent to certain historical characters, and indi- 
cates wlictlier he believes certain widespread popular notions arc false 
or true (41 items). 

7. Personal Information — a page of questions of tlic general t3'pe 
found in the Woodwortli-Cady Questionnaire (42 items). 

The 454 items (Form B) oi the test were selected from a larger 
number because they showed consistent sex differences in a number 
of experimental groups. 

As previously indicated, the earlier Masculinity Index based upon 
play interests and activities ^dcldcd very slight, if any, relation be- 
tween intelligence and masculinity. So also tliis later index is to a 
very high degree independent of intelligence. According to Terman, 
there is a difference in the means for gifted boys and control boys, 
which indicates that the former are less masculine. The difference, 
however, is not statistically significant. On the other hand, it is 
quite certain that there is a difference between gifted girls and the 
control girls, the derived difference between the means being four 
times the standard error of the difference. The gifted girls appear to 
be somewhat more masculine than the control girls. 

As regards the consistency with which the test functions, Terman 
reports a reliability of or better within the range of a single 

sex.** 

Terman also makes some general comments on the M-F Test 
which arc of interest at this point. He says that extreme deviations in 
test scores indicate a marked difference in personality. These per- 
sons ‘‘stand out in a vast majority of cases as different from tlie 
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average person of the same sex in Uicir behavior responses'" (38, p. 
161). As regartls the etiology of these distinctive personality trends 
the author of the test speaks as follows: 

Wlicthcr such tendencies (invert tendencies) nrc chiefly in- 
born or nccpiiicct has not yet been eatabliaUcd with certainty, 
tliuLigh the Milea-Tcrman investigation suggests that in certain 
cases nt least they are largely acquired. Boys who have been 
too much mothered usunlly showed as characteristically fem- 
inine in their test responses, and the girls wlio have been exces- 
sively fathered usually test decidedly masculine. Such influences 
arc probably sufficiently potent in some cases to be major detci'- 
ininnnts of interests and attitudes which characterize an indi- 
vidual thruuglunit life, nlFccting sexual and other forms of be- 
havior and tile clmice of vocational and a vocational piu suits*’ 

(38, p. Idl). 

M-F Tkst as a Measure of Masculinity 

The Differentiathiff Poiue?' of the M-F Te^l, The distribution of 
M-F Test scores for 100 men and 100 women of the Liberal Arts 
College of the University of Minnesota is distinctly bi-moclal, the 
two included distributions being normal within the range of a single 
SEX. One woman reaches or exceeds the median of tlie men ; two 
men reach or exceed the median of the women. The difference be- 
tween the means for men and women is slightly more than 18 times 
the standard erroY oi the difference. 

The Reliability of the M-F Test, The odd-even reliability of the 
M-F Test is -f--63=t.04 and -|-.G6±.04 for men and women, re- 
spectively. Correction for twice the length of the test raises these 
coefficients to T.77 and +.80. The test-rctest coefficient, using 
Form B, is +.89±:.02, 

M-F Test avd /Jeadewie Level. The relation between the M-F 
Test and academic level is shown in Table 2. 

.-TABLE 2 


Men Women 



N 

Aftriin 

S.D.„ 

N 


S.D.,, 

Seniors 

5 

77 

18 

7 

—88 

13 

Juniors 

32 

70 

10 

29 

—76 

10 

Soph on) ores 

56 

75 

7 

50 

— 6B 

6 

Fiealuneu 

11 

50 

17 

11 

— 65 

15 
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None of the differences is reliable, although there appears to be 
a slight trend toward an increase in average score from the Freshman 
to the Senior year. Senior men appear to be more ''mjisculinc" tlian 
freshman men, and senior women appear to be more feminine tlian 
freshman women, 

M-F Test and Age. A coefficient of — .09=t.05 was found be- 
tween M-F Test scores and age for 204 male students attending 
Hamline University and the University of Minjicsotii. For a de- 
scription of the age range and distribution of this group sec Table 7. 

M-F Test and Intelligence. The correlations computed between 
M-F Test scores and College Ability Test Scores (part of the en- 
trance examination at the University of Minnesota) arc — .03 ±.07 
and — ,05 ±.07 for 91 men and 81 women, respectively, The corre- 
lation between the Otis Group Test and the M-F Test was -|--22 
±.06 (for men), 

Extent to TFhich the Purpose of the M-F Test Is Conceded fjom 
the Subject. In view of the negative sanctions commonly attaclicd to 
masculinity in women and femininity in men it is conceivable that 
many subjects might attempt to produce a particular kind of score. 
Therefore, it is important to know to what extent it is possible for 
an individual taking the M-F Test to infer the purpose of the test. 
Thirty speech students at Hamlinc University were asked, immediate- 
ly after taking the test, “What is the purpose of the test, what is it 
intended to measure?” None of the responses indicated a correct 
inference regarding the precise purpose of the test. Usually the an- 
swer consisted of a rather vague reference to psychological testing 
with an occasional mention of attitudes, character, or personality. 

The Validity of the M-F Test. At the present time tlic validation 
of the test is a research problem in itself. It is not possible to deter- 
mine what the test measures on the basis of any published facts. 
Nevertheless, it docs have a validity of a self-contained sort, for 
such is provided in the method of its construction. The items of the 
test were selected in a thoroughly empirical manner; those items the 
responses to which did not exhibit sex differences were excliulecl, 

It is evident also that whatever the test measures is higlily inde- 
pendent of intelligence. It may be identified, therefore, with the non- 
intellectual aspects of mental life, and it is in this sense an index of 
“temperament.*' 

The justification for the use of this test in the present study of 
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"masculinity" rests essentially upon two considerations: (1) It ex- 
hibits a species of psychological "sex" dimorphism in that it differ- 
entiates markedly between men and women with respect to certain 
interests and attitudes; (2) it measures this sort of "masculinity" 
with a consistency adcciuate for the purpose of group investigation. 

As an instrumciU of precise psychological raeasiueincnt the test is 
not completely developed (39). Apparently improvement can be 
made, particularly in the determination of the masculinity value, so 
to speak, of the individual items, Presumably they are not equivalent. 
Ncvcrtljeless, the Test Scores may be regarded as quantitative in the 
sense that they exhibit the individual's preponderance of typically 
masculine or typically feminine responses to the material in the test. 
The score is the algebraic sum of the two kinds of responses. 

Summary 

1. The M~F Test shows a marked sex difference in interests and 
attitiidc.s. 

2. The M'F Test is siinicicntly reliable for the purpose of group 
investigation. 

3. The M-F Test scores do not correlate significantly with age 
among college students. 

4. The M-F I'est scores do not correlate significantly with in- 
tclligcncc. 

5. The purpose of the M-F Test is well concealed from the sub- 
ject. 

6. There may be a slight correlation between the M-F Test and 
level of academic achievement. 



4. masculinity and femininity ratings 

The (lata referred to in Section 2 indicate that people in general 
have a well-crystallized idea that certain pliysical mc associated 
with masculine and feminine pci'i^onality, This siiRf^cstcd that rat- 
ings might yield a reliable index of the hnpression wluch one indi- 
vidual makes upon another with respect to the latter traits, and per- 
mit the determination of the relation existing between M-F Test 
scores and the Popular Concept of Masculinity. In a sense the next 
step can be regarded as an attempt to validate the test, since it involves 
the correlation of the test with a criterion of '‘sex.'* 

The Reijabiltty of Masculinity and Femininity Ratings 

Ratings for three personality traits, naiTicly> Masculinity'Fcininiii' 
ity, Ciudcness-Refinement, and Shyness- Bold ness were made by stu- 
dents upon each other in 10 beginning Speech classes at tlic University 
of Minnesota and in four similar classes at H aniline University 
Numerical values were assigned to scale locations, and the score for 
each person was computed as tlic raw average of all ratingi? given him 
by both men and women judges. In view of the wide differences in 
standards among raters found in the use of rating scales (31), it 
may not be permissible to average the ratings in this fasliion, It was 
found, hoivever, that men and women use the same portions of the 
Masculinity-Femininity scale as well as tlie Crudeness-Refinement 
scale, there being no reliable differences between the average ratings 
yielded by women judges and those yielded by men jvidgcs for either 
trait. Furthermore, it was found (Table 3) that the averages for 

TABLE Z 

Average Pbhsqmaijty Ratings tor Mun in Sue Si-hecii Classes, BasI'D Uvon 
_ the Pooluij Judgments of Their Classmates 

Ratings of ^ ^ Ratings of 

masculinity-femininity crudcncss-rcBncinciil 

Speech classes Mean Mean a 


6,(51 .19 

6.00 .35 

5 M .55 

6.00 .13 

6.15 .24 

6.05 .29 


r 

6.00 

.53 

n 

6.2S 

.97 

HI 

6.50 

.29 

IV 

6.09 

.45 

V 

6.36 

.31 

VI 

6.55 

.33 
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the vjirious Speech chisscs do not differ greatly. It nitiy be that some 
viiriations in standards among tlic individual judges are concealed 
in the process of averaging the raw scores. The personality rating, 
however, given to a particular person is determined not by a single 
judge hut by a number of them, and when the distributions of these 
pooled judgments arc compared the differences in group standards 
are conspicuously absent. The procedure of averaging the raw scores, 
therefore, appears to he justified. 

The raters also were asked to give an estimate of the degree of 
their acquaintance with the individual rated. Spaces numbered 1, 
2, and 3 were provided with each set of rating scales, and instructions 
for their use were given as follows : 

If you arc ac<iiiaintcd with the indivitliiJil whoai yoxi arc 
rating only through hearing him speak in this class, put a check 
in space t. If, in nchlilion Ic licariag him speak in Lids class, 
you occasionally engage him in conversation before or after 
class, or on the campus when you meet him, place n check in 
space 2. If yon assoc into with him aiul regard him as a close 
acrjuaiiUance, place a cheek in space 3, 

With the exception of two eases, all ratings were made while the 
individual being raicd was speaking before the class- His classmates 
were asked to rale him not only on tlic basis of that day's perform- 
ance, but on the basis of everything they knew about liiiii, A random 
Sc'impling of 50 "degree of acquaintance" ratings among the Ui?i- 
versity of Minnesota Speech students yields the following distribu- 
tion : 


1. Known to the rater only through speeches in clrtis.... 39 

2. Known also through occasional conversations 7 

3. A clusc ncquaintnncc 


A random sampling of 50 "degree of acquaintance" ratings among 
the H ami i lie University Speech students yields the following dis- 
tribution : 


1. Known to the rater only through spccclies in clriss.... 19 

2. Know [I also through occasional coiivcraa lions 2U 

3. A clone acipiiiliitancc .... II 


The University of Minnesota classes had been in session from 
seven to 10 weeks, with an average speaking opportunity of approxi- 
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rnately fout*. The Hainlhie University students liftd been associated 
in class from eight to 16 weeks (tlirec'fourtlis of tl»cm for 16 Avccks) 
with an average speaking opportiinit}^ of approximately eight. 

The differentiating power of the three rating scales, based upon a 
preliminary study of 100 men and 100 women at the University of 
Minnesota, may be summarized as followvs: 

1. The Masculiniiy-Femininity Scale differentiates between men 
and women in the expected direction, i.c., the men arc rated as being 
more masculine than tlic women. The difference between tlic aver- 
ages for men and women is equal to 7.63 times tlic standard error uf 
the difference, 

2. The Crudeness-Rcfinemeni Scale differentiates between men 
and women in the expected direction, i.c., men arc rated as being 
more crude tlmn women. The difference between the means for 
men is equal to 4.08 times the standard error of the difference. 

3. The Eold?iess-Shyiiess Scale does not differentiate reliably be- 
tween men and women. The difference between the means is 2.27 
tiines the standard error of the difference; the women arc rated i\s 
being more shy than men. This scale will be given no fuvthcv con- 
sideration ill this discussion since it fails to differentiate reliably be- 
tween the two sexes. 

The reliability of the scales derived by correlating tlie average 
ratings by one half of the judges with the average ratings by the other 
half oi the judges are: +.73i4i,03 lor Masculinity-Femininity, and 
“I'. 63 ±.04 for Crudeness^RefinciTicnt. When corrected for twice 
the length of the test (twice the number of judges) they are 
+.84 ±,02 and +.7 7 ±.03, respectively. 

M-F Test Scores and Personauty Ratings 

The correlations derived between the two personality traits and 
the M‘F Test scores for 110 jueji in tJie Main Experimental Group 
for whom the ratings were available are: +.32±.06 and +.40zt:.05 
lor Masculinity-Femininity and Crudeness-Refinement, respectively. 
Although the Main Experimental Group includes onlj^ juen, per- 
sonality ratings and test scores arc available for a number of women. 
These ratings were secured in the same classics as ^ve^c those of the 
men. Personality ratings lor 84 women students at the UnJvcrsitj' 
of Minnesota yield the following correlations with tlic M^F Test: 
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-|-.4C^.06 for Masculinity-Femininity and -|-.30zli.07 for Cnide- 
ness-Relinemcnt. 

These correlations indicate a moderate relationship between the 
pci sun al iiuikc-up of an individual as observed by his associates ancl 
his position in the ilistrilnition of M-F Test scores. It may be that 
the ratings arc somewhat based upon the interests and attitudes of 
the subjects as revealed to the raters in the speeches which the subjects 
made in the classroom. But in view of the fact that the popular 
concept of masculinity and femininity is to a considerable extent 
crystallized around certain physical signs, it seems very reasonable, 
to believe that these ratings arc determined largely by the physical 
appearance of the subjects. It is conceivable that tlic ratings were 
based partly on voice pitch, and that pitch will be found to have n 
signiheant relation to the personality ratings and to the M-F Test, 
since the latter two correlate significantly with each other. 

Summahy 

Moderate positive correlatiuiis exist between ratings for Mascu- 
linity, and also ratings for Crudeness, and the M~F Test, A moder- 
ate relation h therefore demonstrated between the Popular concep- 
tions of Masculinity and the M-F Test. 



5. PHYSICAL SEX TRAITS AHD THEIR MEASURE- 
MENT 

In this investigation nf psychosomatic correlation among "sex" 
traits, tln-ec huinan male cliaracteristics were taken us pliysical in- 
dices oi masculinitv; aUntJance of hair over body, hip and slunildcr 
dimensions, and pitch of the voice. Tlie purpose of the following 
discussion is to show that these characteristics are sex traits m the 
sense that they are sex dimorphic. Evidence as to their sex condi- 
tioning (dependence upon tlie primary sex glands) will also he pre- 
sented. This discussion will he followed by a description of the 
pliysical measures upon which tlte psychosomatic correlations rojiortcd 
in the succeeding chapter are based. 

The Sex Dimorphism of tub Human Hodv 

No one would seriously doubt that men and women differ luavkedly 
with respect to the abundance and distribution of coaisc hair on the 
face and body, and also With respect to the pilch level of the speaking 
voice. These traits are mentioned so frciiucntly as male secondary 
sex characteristics in the biological literature on human sex that 
there seems to be no need for elaborate discussion here. 

The writer asked a trained nurse, a biomctrician, ,uid two prac- 
tising physicians to rank the different parts of the body according to 
the extent to which abundance of hair differentiates the sexes. Theic 
appears (Table 4-) to be a fair amount of agreement among tlrcsc 
observers, suggesting the existence of general hair diniorphism, and 

TABLE + 

Sex Differbncu in Hair Ahundance 

Rankings oE various parts of the human body based Upon the amount of 
sex differentiation in liair abundance. 



1 

Judges' 

II 

lankinga’*' 

III 

IV 

face 

1 

3 

1.5 

2 

AMonien 

2 

2 

3 

2 

lb east 

3 

t 

1.5 

2 

Bnck 

4 

4 

4 

(> 

Anna 

5 

5.5 

5.5 

4 

Legs 

6 

5.S 

5.5 

5 

Head 

7 

7 

1 

7 

^Judges: I Trained Nurse, 

11 Biomctriciiin, 

III Physician, IV Phy-sicinn. 
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at the same time iaclicating that the various hair locations differ 
somewhat in the amount of dimorphism which they exhibit. 

It is universally believed that the male and female voice, in adult 
life, differ in pitch by approximately one octave. Pear (32, p. 163) 
fo\in(l in a study of "radio personality” that the sex of the adult 
radio speaker can he judged with great accuracy on the basis of the 
voice alone. 

Relative wideness of the shoulders in the male and veUtive wide- 
ness of the hips in the female are not frequently mentioned in the 
literature on sex. Nevertheless, they are sex dimorphic traits. Ulvin 
(43) presented measures in an anthropometric study of 100 men and 
100 women showing that both the biacromial and the bihumoral 
shoulder widths are significantly greater in the male than in the fe- 
male, in absolute terms and also in relation to height. The inter- 
trochanteric hip width of the women was found to be slgnificanfclv 
greater than the same mcasurcinent for men when height was held 
constant. 

It seems entirely safe to conclude that the three, physical measures 
under consideration here arc “sex” traits in tlic sense that they arc 
sex dimorphic. 

Gonad/vl Conditioning of Siix Dimorphic Physical Traits 

There is considerable justification also for regarding hair abund- 
ance, liip and shoulder width, and pitch of the voice as sex traits in 
tile sense that they depend for their normal development upon the 
primary sex glands. Pratt summarizes clinical observations on the 
effects of castration as follmvs: 

In a prcpiibcrally castrated man there is failure in tlie de- 
yclopinent of penis, prosJtate, seminal vesicles, and vas deferens. 
Distribution of the hair of the body varies from that of the 
normal man, in lack of development of the beard, scanty hair in 
axilla, and limitation of the upward growth of hair on the 
pubis. The laiynx retnins its infantile form and Llic pitch of 
the voice remains high (I, p. 886), 

According Lo PniLl, prcpubcral castration is accoinpanicd not only 
by structural variation but also by an absence of normal sexual ac- 
tivity. Coliabitalivc ability is sometimes reported, but Pratt attrib- 
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utes this to the imlivlihiars tlcsire to "cTcftte an imuvcssion of normal 
potcntia as a protective mechanism.” 

The available evitlencc intlicatcs that postpuberal castration of the 
male is sometirnes not so marked in its effects as is prejuihcral castra- 
tion, Thoiek (41) reports the effects of castration of a vUvUX at the 
age of dO involving complete removal of tlic penis, scrotum, testis, 
and spermatic cords. After five ^\ncl one-halt years tdie beard and 
moustache had disappeared, the voice had become Iiiglier in pitch, 
there was an accvunnlation nf fat abov\t the breast and hips, and the 
subject reported a total loss of sexual thoughts and desires. 

McCuUagh has reported somewhat similar effects from the castra- 
tion of a man at the age of 36. Sexual urge was reported to liave 
disappeared one year after castration. Tlicrc was an accunudation 
of fat at the belly, breasts, and hips, the heard was unchanged but 
the distributiou of pubic hair was feminine. 

Hcldt reports quite different results from a case of self-castration 
at the age of 45. The subject is reported to have become more active 
sexually after the operation than he had been prior to it, Ilcldt lias 
no history on the ease beyond three years after the operation. 

Rowe and Lawrence (34, p, 591) report a ease of castration of a 
man at the age of 25. Eight years later he was depressed emotionally, 
had given up a successful career and retired to a small town. He 
married^ found himself capable of coitus, and resumed active pursuit 
of his career. 

A beneficial amount of reduction of the libido resulting from the 
castration of sex offenders and outlaws has been reported by liarr 
(2, p. 231) and by Quervain (11, p. 252), 

There seems to be consideiablc evidence in the clinical picture of 
male castrates that sex dimorphic traits, particularly in the develop- 
mental stages, depend upon the gonads. Speaking with particular 
reference to the physical traits involved in the present study, it will 
lie noted that pitch and hair distribution are among those conditions 
observed to be affected, especially in eases of prepubeval castration, 

The case for the sex conditioning of voice pitch is quite imprc.ssive, 
based as it is upon a luuuber of considerations. First, the high- 
pitched voice is frequently mentioned in descriptions of prepubcrally 
castrated adult males. Second, tlic general dimensions of both the 
male and female child are increasing rapidly at tlie time of the tjq^ical 
change in the male voice; one would expect a similar change of voice 
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in the two sexes if the phenomenon were explainable simply in terms 
of iiicrcasc in body size, Third, growth velocity ratios such as thoie 
presented by Scainmon (20) show a more striking change in rate 
of growth for the testis than for general body size when weight is 
used as the criterion of the latter. So far as the present writer 
knows, change velocity ratios for the male child voice have not been 
detennined, but in view of the suddenness with which the change 
occurs in many eases it is quite reasonable to suppose that its graphical 
presentation would be similar to that of tlie testis- Fourtli, the pitch 
level of the voice dors not correlate reliably with height in the adult 
male. These considerations indicate that the typical downward shift 
in the pitch of the voice at puberty is not simply the result of laryn- 
geal participation in the general increase of body size, hut that it is 
peculiar to the male child, and dependent to some degree upon some 
function of the testis. 

The case for the gonadal conditioning of hair abundance is not so 
clear cut. In tlie opinion of some biologists, at least, it has a very 
doubtful status as a secondary sex characteristic. The relation of 
hair distribution to the testis hormone is not understood. Disturb- 
ances have been noted to accompany patliology of the adrenal glands. 
Danforth (1, p. 4+) believes that the, gonads '‘play some, but in the 
adult not a very important, role in stimulating hair growth,’^ Dan- 
forth further believes that hair growth may reflect the influence of 
differential thresholds of sensitivity of various parts of the body to 
hair growth stiinidating ciidocrincs. He observes that there is no 
high degree of relationship in the amount of hair appearing on vari- 
ous parts of the body, and calls attention to investigations of the 
effects of varying amounts of gonad hormone upon the plumage 
pattern of the brown leghorn. It has been observed that sub -normal 
amounts of ovarian lioimonc produce a mosaic pattern of male and 
female plumage (1, p. 596). 

There is little or nothing in the clinical reports of the effects of 
castration about the relative size of hips and shoulders. The ab- 
sence of comment is due perhaps to the fact that without measure- 
ment, variations from normal would not be apparent. It may be 
said, however, that the general dimensions of the male child begin 
to exceed those of the female child at or near the onset of puberty 
(20), and that the relatively larger shoulder width of the male begins 
to emerge concomitantly with sexual maturity. 
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Description of the Physical Measures 

On the grounds that the three physical traits under considcisitinn 
in the foregoing discussion arc clearly sex dimorpluc, and arc j)ro))- 
ably dependent upon the gonads for their nomifll development, they 
iverc accepted in this investigation as traits, and measurenicnls 

of the same were taken in tlie following manner . 

The Exper'uueutnl Group. Hip and shoulder measures and ratings 
of hair abundance were taken un 204 nr ale students at the Universiity 
of Minnesota (96 students) and Ilainliiic University (108 students). 
Voice records were secured for the University of ]\4inncst)ta group, 
these 96 subjects being taken at random from among the students 
in tJic Fundaiueiitals of Speech classes. I he I'liuuliiic Univcisity 
subjects were taken at random from among the students in compul" 
sory classes in Physical Education. Inasmuch as a comiiarison of 
average pliysical mcasiireinciits, as well as M-F Test scores, for the 
two groups did not reveal significant differences (Table 5), they 

TAlJLIi 5 

Group Comparison ok IlAMUNii AMD Minnesota Univi'rsitv Stooknis: 

AVERAOUS A^n I3U'FP.llP.NCE3, SlOMA Of DlfEEWKliCKa 

Minnesota II am line 

(96 men) (108 men) Difl. 


Measures 

Av. 

^ Av . 

Av, 

^ Av , 


hI~F Test 

70.25 

5.25 

67.50 

5.12 

.38 

Hair 

156.50 

6.Q7 

14S.00 

5.S0 

1.40 

]3iacromin! 

38.17 

.20 

37.93 

.18 

.89 

Hihiiruoral 

40.-14 

.19 

40.11 

,17 

1.33 

Intercrestal 

28,13 

.21 

23.01 

.15 

AS 

Intcrtroclinnteric 

32.63 

.19 

32.42 

.17 

.77 

U. circumference 

104.36 

.51 

105-16 

.53 

l.OS 

L, citcumference 

94,0+ 

.50 

94.02 

.42 

,03 

Height 

175,47 

.63 

175.07 

,40 

.46 


were combined into a single experimental group. These 204 men 
will be referred to as the 14ain Experimental Group. 

The Physical Measures. Seven body measures were taken: bia- 
cromial shoulder width, bihiinioial shoulder width, circumference 
of the shoulders at the bihunioral level, intcrcrcstal hip widths inter- 
trochanteric ]iip width, circumference of the liips at the intertro- 
chanteric level, height. All were standing measures. 
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The subject was placed with his back to a door, heels together, 
shoulders erect but not strained. To give uniformity to posture the 
sJioulders were first flattened against the door and then relaxed 
sufFicieiitly to permit the taking of the shoulder circuniferciicc meas- 
ure. Tliese measures were taken by the wilier and by Mr. Batson, 
at the same confcicncc but without knowledge of each other’s re- 
sults, for 74 of the University of Minnesota subjects. The coeffi- 
cients of vclialiility reported (Table 6) arc the correlations between 
the measures taken by Mr. Batson and tliose taken by the writer. 

TAllLE 6 

RliLlAnil.lTY COEFFICIKWTS FOR PHYSICAL MEASURES 


Uody incnsiii'piiicnts (N 74) 


BincrominI 

BiliiiTnoral 

Upjicr circumference 
Height 

+.85±.02 
+.*>±.02 
+ .94±.02 
+.>>±.01 

Intcrcrcstal 

Intertrochanteric 

Lower circumference 

+ .91±.02 
-|-.9S±.01 
+,97±.01 

Hair scores (N 107) 

Mead 

+ .25+.06 

Arms 

+.70±,03 

Breast 

+ .9I)±.0I 

Back 

-|-.71±.03 

Ahilcmcn 

+ .85±.02 

Lower limbs 

-f.80±.02 

Face 


Hair 

+ ,g7±.02* 


Pitch 

(N 96) 



OV^server 1 vs. Observer 1 -|-.0Ort.O2 

Observer 2 vs. Observer 2 +,78±,03 

Observer 1 vs. Observer 2 +.71 + .04 

Reenrd 1 va. Record 2 -1-.£5±.0S 

^Simple iivcrnge of linir scores for all parts of the body. Unless otherwise 
indicated the "hair" refers to this index in tlie succeeding tables. 

To get an index of degrees of hairiness possessed by the subjects, 
separate rating scale markings were made for six different hair loca- 
tions: head, breast, back, abdomen, arms, and lower limbs. A report 
on the frequency of shaving was taken for each subject, the time 
intervals distributed, and numerical values assigned. The attempt 
here was to get an index of hair abundance in terms of tlic length of 
the hair, the denseness of its growth, and the area over which it was 
spread. Length was disregarded, of course, in rating the head hair. 
It is well to note that the shaving scores may not have been deter- 
mined entirely hy the abundance of the facial hair. Conceivably the 
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frequency of shaving is influenced also by temperament, the color of 
the beard, and the rate of its growth. 

Such haU' ratings were made simultaneously and independently hy 
Mr. Bell and the writer. The coefficients of reliability reported 
(Table 6) arc, of course, the correlations between the ratings made 
by Mr. Bell and those made by the writer. They arc ratio gs^ on 107 
men at Hamline Universits^ 

To determine the pitch of the voice, aluminum disk recordings 
were made on an electrically driven, constant speed Pamograpli. 
These recordings were made while the subject was reading ordinary 
speech material, as distinct from dramatic selections. The general 
pitch level of the vecovded voice was then determined by a method 
of "spotting" suggested to the writer by Root (33), Using a freshly 
timed piano and a newly conditioned and timed phonograph, the 
voices were reproduced and identified by car with particular loca- 
tions on the piano keyboard. The attempt was to isolate or judge 
the most frequently appearing pitch of the voice. The pitch values 
finally assigned were, of covu^se, tl\os£ of the paiticular points on the 
keyboard with which the voices had been identified. 

The pitch levels were determined for the 96 University of hlinnc- 


TADLE 7 

Aqe Distridtjtion and Racial Background of tup. Main Exi'erimiiNtal 
Groups 204 - Cotj.egr Men 


Age f 


Age distribution 
Age f 


Age f 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


American 

Bohemian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

Engiiah 


1 

4 

34 

58 

42 

37 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


13 

4 

5 
3 
0 
1 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


Racial background^ 

11 Finniah 

1 French 

2 German 

7 Irish 

5 Jewish 

71 Norwegian 

PoUah 


mentioned, 


1 

Ruasian 

1 

18 

Senndinavinn 

6 

71 

Scotch 

30 

32 

Swedish 

34 

11 

Swiss 

2 

3r. 

Welsh 

6 

1 

Yankee 

2 

li which each nntionnlity 

wna 
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TABLE B 

CORRI^LATfONS 01' PflVSrCAL MEASURE Wmt AOE 



Body iticaso 

res (N 204) 


Dincrominl 

+.05±.0S 

Intercrestal 

+ .19±.05 

Riluimornl 

+.0+±.0S 

Intertrochanteric 

+.O2±.05 

Upper circunifcrence 

+.08±.05 

Lower circiiinferencc 

+ .O6±.05 

lleijjjlit 

— .08±.05 



Hair scores (N 204) 

Head 

— .19±.05 

Anils 

+.19i:.05 

Breaat 

+ .22±.0S 

Back 

-|-.07±.0S 

Abdomen 

+.3+±.fl4 

Lower limbs 

4-.02±.OS 

Face 

+.39±M 

Hair average 

-h.27±,04 


Pitch 

(N 96) 


Pilch 1* 

—.05 ±.07 




♦Ag gpoltcd by Observer 1 — Gilkinsot). 


sola stiuicnts by Air. StromberK and also by the writer. Two spot- 
of the Slime records were made by both observer s> with n time 
interval of two moJitli.s hetu^en the first and second spottinj^ for 
the writer, and an interval of about three weeks for Mr. Stromberg, 
A single spottinft of an additional set of records for these voices was 
made by the writer. The reliability of tliesc pitch scores is reported 
in Table 6. Although the coefficients are not as high as for the other 
physical measiiics, they are fairly satisfactory for group iiivestigaLicn, 

'I'ABLE ? 

Coaniii.ATioNs or Physical Measures with Hkigut 


Binciomial 
Blluinioral 

Upper circumference 
Iiilcrcresnil 
Intel trochanteric 
Lower circiimfererice 
Binci'oininf/lnlci'cresial 
Bilniinoral/Interiroclianteric 
U p p c r c i r cii ni f e r cncc/L 0 we r c i r cu mf e r ence —.1 0 it .0 5 
Hair --^.03ih.05 

Pitch —.14^.07 


-h.39±.04 
+ .43±,04 
-i-.14±,0S 
H-.42±,04 
+ .36it.04 
+ .25±.04 

— .08=t.05 
— .14it.0!i 


Tables 7, 8, and 9 present further information about the Alain 
Kxperiincnlal Group of 204 men from Hainlinc University and the 
University of Alinncsotii. About 90 per cent of the subjects were 
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betTVeen the ages of 18 to 22, incKisivcly. They were very lavgo^y 
nf northern European stock (Table 7). The ncgiigihlc cm rehitinns 
between the anthropometric measures and age (Tabic 8) show tliat 
the group was mature in Eeneral bodily proportions. Coarse liair, 
particularly on the face anti abdomen, continues to develop appuicnt- 
ly after bodily maturity has been reached. The pitcli level of the 
speaking voice does not vary with age in this group. AU of the 
aritlirnpomctric nieasureis, with the exception of the upj)cr ciiciiin- 
fercnce, correlate significantly'' with height. None of rlic other plij'si- 
cal measures correlates reliably with stature (Table 9). 

Summary 

1, Hair abundance, hip and shoulder width, and the j>itch level 
of the speaking voice arc sex diinorpliii: traits. 

2. They are probably dependent to some extent upon the primaiy 
sex glands for tlieir normal development, 

3, Anthropometric sex measures and hair ratings were secured 
from 204 college men, and for 96 members of this group tlic pitch 
level of the speaking voice was determined. 

4. AU of the physical measures were found tc be suflicicntly re- 
liable for group investigation. 



6, CORRELATIONS OF PHYSICAL MEASURES WITH 

MASCULINITY RATINGS AND M^F TEST SCORES 

Physical MiMsuRiiS and Masculinity Ratings 

rreliminiiry invcstiKiitioii ^avc rise to the antecedent expectation 
of a siftnificant correlation between voice pitch and masculinity rat- 
in(i;s. Since pitch was frequently mentioned in the free association 
descriptions of masculine and feminine personalities (Table 1), it is 
reasonable to suppose that the ratings were based in part upon the 
pitch level of the speaking voice. 

This expectation is realized in the correlations derived for 110 
men In the Main Experimental Group (Table 10). There is a 


TABLE 10 

CoTiRKrArinNa aRTwcEN Physical McASUHna and Pursonality Traits 


CrudcncsB 


Crutlcncss vs. Hair averngc 

H-.19±.06 


Crudeness vs. Pitch 

— .13±.07 


Crudeness vs. •Hip-shoulder ratio 

— .07±.D7 

Masculinity 


Mnsciiliniiy vs. Hair average 

-|-.22±.06 


Masculinity vs. Pitch 

— .+0±.06 


Masculinity vs, *riip'Shoidtbr ratio 

— .01di,07 


•Average of three ratioa: 

1 . 11 lacromin l/IiUercrestal. 

2. IlilniiiiDral/Intertroduintcric. 

3. Upper cireiim fere lice /Lower circumference, 

significant relationship between Masculinity Ratings and Voice Pitch. 
It will be noted that the coefficient sign is minus, whioli is to be 
expected in view of the fact that high voice pitch Is popularly re- 
garded as an indication of femininity in the male (Table 1). None 
of the otiier correlations is significant, and there is very little reason 
for expecting them to be since hair abundance and shoulder width 
did not appear to be associated with masculinity in the personality 
descriptions. 

Physical Mkasurks and iU-F Trst Scorf.s 

The fact that one of the physical sex traits, pitch f possibly a psycho- 
somatic trait), correlates significantly with masculinity ratings, and 
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the fact that the ratings in turn correlate significantly witli the M-F 
Test, leads to the expectation of a significant correlation between 
voice pitch and the Test. It seevns entirely I'casunahle to sup- 
pose, furthermore, that all of the physical traits arc relateil to the 
psychological measure of masculinity, since both hiiuls of ineasvircs 
clearly show sex differences. 

Nevertheless, the M-F Test scores and the body measures ami 
ratings show a high degree of independence (Tabic 11). There is 


TABLE 11 

Correlations nF/nvcEN' Piiysical Measures and ^ f-F Tisst Scours 



Hip a/Kl alionlOer measures 

(204 njcji) 

lieigUt 

coD.Ntnnt 

M-F Test 

vs. Biacrominl 

4-.ll±.05 

+,07±,05 

>» 

Dihumoral 

+,n±.05 

H-.09i.0S 


Upper circumference 

+.15±.05 

H-.13±.0S 

If 

Intercrcstal 

— .OS±.05 

4-.ll±,0S 

if 

Intertrochanteric 

+.ll±.05 

+ .07±,OS 


Lower circumference 

+.13±.0S 

-f'.l0±.0S 


Hip shouldci' rating (20+ men) 


vs. 1st spotting by GUkiiison 
2ntl spotting by Gilkinson 
1st spotting by Stromberg 
'' 2n(I spotting by Stromberg 
Average of Uic four apottings 


J> 

" Blhmnoral/lntettvocUftntciic +.02ih.05 

Upper circiimfcrcncc/Lower circumference -i-.06±.0S 



Hair 


Age 

constant 

Test va. Breast 


+.13H;.flS 

+.15±.0S 

II 

' Abdomen 


+ ,12±.07 

+ .17±.07 


*’ Fnce 


+.01±.05 

+.05±.OS 


'' Back 


+ .11±.05 

+.ll±J)5 


" Legs 


.oo±.os 

.0fl±.05 


*’ Arms 


+.n±.o5 

H-.12±.05 


Head 



+.13±.0S 


Average 


+A0+.0S 

-1-.13±,05 

Pitch 


— .2S±.t)6 

— ,34±;.06 
— ,34rt.06 
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some consistency in the coefficient signs; the con-el a tions between 
I he three shoulder mcjisiircs mid the test, and between hair ratings 
for ^ll] parts of the body, except tlic legs taken separately, and the 
test arc positive, but low. None is statistically reliable, So also the 
signs for the cocflicicius of cor relation between the Iiip'shoiilder ratios 
and the test are positive, but low. 

No such consistency of coefficient signs is present for the hip meas- 
ures; only one of them is negative, whereas all should lie according 
to the assumption that relative narrowness anti smallness of the hips 
is the chsiractcristic masculine condition. There is very little evidence 
of rclationsliip between tJic Jiip and shoulder measures or tlie liair 
ratings and the M-F Test. 

A moderate relation be L ween pitch and the M-F Test is shown 
in these data. With one exception the correlations arc statistically 
significant and they are in the expected direction, pitch being handled 
as femininity index In the statistical manipulations involved. In view 
of the rather low reliability of the voice records ('rablc 6), it seems 
ji rob able that the relation is somcwliat higher than the derived corre- 
lations indicate. 

The A'l-F Test was found to correlate with a combined physical 
index -h.38ib.06. This latter index was computed as the average 
sigma value of: (1) The average of four pitch spettings, two by the 
avritcr and two by Strom berg, the phis and minus sigma values being 
reversed, producing a masculinity index; (2) the average hair abund- 
ance ratings for all parts of the body; (3) the average of three hip- 
shoulder ratios (sec Table 10). Evidently the combination of the 
pli5^sfcal me as LI res adds little or nothing to the correlation with the 
7)f-7''Test, since pilch alone correlates with the M-F Test — .34±.06- 


SUAIMAKV 

1. There appears to be no significant relation between ratings 
for crudeness and secondary sex characteristics. 

2. Pitch of the speaking voice correlates significantly witii ratings 
for masculinity. 

3. AntliiopomeLric sex measures and hair ratings do net correlate 
signi/icantly with the Al-F Test scores. 

4. There is a mod crate rcdalionship between voice pitch and the 
M-F Test. 



7. INTERCORRELATIONS OF PHYSICAL SEX TRAITS 

There is a thread of evidence running through the entire course 
of this investigation showing that voice pitch has some positive value 
as a sign of femininity in the male. High voice pitch is frequently 
mentioned in the physical descriptions of effeminate men (Table 1) ; 
pitch correlates negatively with ratings for masculinity in men 
(Table 10) ; and pitch correlates negatively with the M-F Test 
scores among men (Table ll). 

On the other hand^ there is little or no evidence that the other two 
secondary sex cliaracteristics, hair abundance and shoulder width, 
are related either to the popular conception of masculinity or to 
inasculiiiity of interests and attitudes as it is measured by the Stan- 
ford Attitude-Interest Analysis Test, 

The results of the investigation up to this point do not seem to be 
internally consistent. All three of the somatic traits arc sex dimor- 
phic, Why then does one of them, pitch, correlate significantly with 
the M-F Test whereas the other two do not? On tlic assumption tliat 
''sex*’ is some-one-nnderlying-thing which "expresses** itself on tlic 
physical side in various secondary sex cliaiactcristlcs wliicJj can he 
regarded as having equivalent value as signs of sex, the restilts seem 
to be inconsistent, That assumption leads to the belief that if one 
of the somatic sex traits correlates significantly with the M-F Test, 
all of them should correlate significantly with the Test- The same 
assumption, however, also implies clearly that the physical traits 
should correlate highly with each other, being equally valuable indi- 
cators of "sex." That the basic assumption itself is not tenable is 
shown by the startlingly low in tercor relations among the three sec- 
ondary sex traits (Table 12). 

Intercorrelations 

These coefficients of correlation present an impressive picture of 
independence among the physical secondary sex characteristics. Grant- 
ing that no serious error has been made, particularly in the selection 
of physical dimensions, it is impossible to believe that these traits arc 
refiectifig the influence of the same biological factor. 

Even the intratrait relations are not impressively high, and one 
cannot escape the suspicion that the moderately higli correlations 
between the hip-sboulder ratios are a function in part of the close 

m 
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TABLE 12 

iNTliKCORttl-LATIONS OV PllYSECAl, TrAITS^ 


UincrOTiiinl/lnlcrcrcstal v». Hiluimornl/Liitertrnchantcric 
Biacn)mial/TntcrrrcHtal vn. Upper Circumfcrenc'c/Lower 
circiiin fere nee 

Blhiiinoral/IiUertrodinnlcric vs. Upper circiiinferencc/Lower 
circiini fere nee 

+ .56±.03 

+ .54±.03 

+ .(13±.03 

Hair 

Face Breast Abdomen Hack 

A nns 

Legs 

Face 

Breast -|-.37±.01 

Abdomen +.42±.0S -h.73±.03 

Hack -1-.13±,05 +.SO±,04 T.36±.05 

Arms -h.41±.0+ d-,S4±.03 4'•S4±.03 + .43±.04 

Legs 'f.31±.D4 +.38±.04 T.40±.05T,3S±.O4 +.5l±.04 

Hend -f-.09±.OS +.07±.0S — ,O4it.05 + ,13±.OS H-.06±.05 -h.l9±.05 


Hair** 

Fitch 

Biacromial/Intercrcslal 

Hilmmoral/Interirochanteric 

Upper circuinfcrencc/Loiver circumference 

Hi acromial 

Hihumoral 

Upper circumference 

Inlcrercstal 

Inlcrtiochanteric 

Lower circiimferGncc 

Pilch vs. Hnir — .02±.07 

— .07±.(}5 
— .04±.05 
— .08±.05 
+.07 ±.05 
+ ,I2±.0S 
+ ,17±.05 
+.24±.04 
+.1+±.0S 
+ ,22±.05 

— .22H;.07 
— .11±.07 
— ,01±.07 
— .14±.07 
— .10±,07 
— .05±,07 
H-.04±.07 
— .05±.07 
H-.02±.07 


*Ho)(liii^ niul hci(;ht con^taiu would produce only slight changes in 
these conclniioiia. (See Tables 8 and 9.) 

Average of hair scores for all parts of the body except the head. 


anatomical proximity of the measures involved. It is needless per- 
haps to comment on the obvious fact tliat human beings as a class 
have a typical body form, and that the relation between these ratios 
may have causative reference to symmetry as well as to sex. A 
rather higli degree of independence between liair iibiindancc on the 
various parts of the body is also demonstrated, In considering this 
matter, it would he well to exclude the correlations reported for hair 
on the head in view of the very low reliability whicli the head hair 
ratings seem to possess (Table 6). 

As regards tlie iiiler trait relationships there arc only two cor- 
relations winch reach statistical significance and they arc low. It 
will be observed furthcrmoie that tlie signs of the coefficients between 
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hair abundance and the liip-sliouldcr measures arc not consistent 
with theoretical expectations. Pitcli> on the otlici hand, dues exliihit 
signs in the expected dirccticm, with the exception of the negative 
correlation between intertrochanteric hip width and pitcl\, I hia 
may be an exception to thcorcticnl expectations, dcpciijing upon the 
validity of the assumption that masculinity in the male is expressed 
not only in broadness of the shoulders but also in relative ruu'row- 
ness of the liips. Consideration of the correlations reported in 1 able 
13, liowever, throws considerable doubt upon tills assumption. 

TABLE 13 


IT^TPICORTIELATIOIJS OF HlP ANP SnOOl.Um Mv.ASUTU’S AND \IATU)S 


■ Single 

measures 

Height 

coii.iinnt 

Biacromial vs. Intercrcatal 

Blhumoral vs. Intertrochanteric 

Upper chcwTiiference vs. Lower cireui«fc fence 

+ .43±.0t +,32±.0+ 

-K.44±.04 +,35±,04 

+ .64±.03 H-.63:t,03 

Ratios 

Interkrochtmteric 

BincTDTninl 

+ .35±.OV 

Intercrestol 

Vs. '" 

Intercrcstal 


Intertrochanteric 

Biluimornl 

— .42±.0-i 

Intercrcstal 

vs. 

Infertrodinntcric 


Intertrochanteric 

Upper circumference 

— .Uit.05 

lotercrestal 

Vfl. — ■ 

Lower circumference 



It will be noted that among the single measures, liip and shoulder 
dimensions correlate positively. This fact does not seem to be con- 
sistent with the theory that in the male the two kinds of measures 
are subject to some unitary influence which stimulates the growth 
of the shoulders and at the same time restrains the growth of the 
hips. If such an influence were present, it seems likely that the 
correlations would be negative rather than positive. 

One of the physical indices of femininity used by Ulvin (43) was 
the intcrtrochanteric/intcrcrcstal ratio, demonstrated by her to be 
a striking sex dimorphic trait. It will be noted (Table 13) that 
there are two significant correlations between this “femininity” index 
and the hip-shoulder Litios, which arc presumably “masculinity'^ 
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indices. One nf them is positive, and tlie other Is negative, which 
is ;i curiniis result considered in the light of theoreticol expectations.^ 

If a wide hip (hire and a large 1iip-i;houldcr rntio are to be regarded 
IIS signs 111 femininity and inaseulliiity, respectively, In die male, and if 
both traits arc svihjcct in their growth to some unitary sex factor, 
they slioiild correlate negatively in all instances. The fact that one 
of the correlations is positive, and tliat tlie hip and shoulder dimen* 
.sions taken singly corrchiic positively, throws grave doubt upon the 
assumption that hip width and shoulder width arc both sex condi- 
vioned (dependent upon the gonads) in the nvalc. 

CuNICAL EviDIiNCIi 

'I'll ere is another line ol evidence which points rather strongly 
to the independence of Iniinan secondary sex characLcilstics. R'ledi- 
cal science has long recognized a patliological condition involving a 
degree of masciilini/.ation of the woman, technically referred to as 
"virilism.^' 'I'lie tcM'm is defined ns follows hy Scott (35) : “A 
condition occurring in females, chaiaclcrizcd hy liairiness of the face, 
body and extremities and by tlie development of male rather than 
female charade listics.” The underlying palliology is presumably a 
tumorous condition of the kidney — suprarenal hypernephroma (5, 
p, 271). Immediate interest centers around the independent varia’ 
tion of sex trait.s shown in the clinical description of these cases. 

1- Holmes (22) gives an excellently detailed description of a 
case of virilism. This individual, a young woman, was distinctly 
feminine in physical appearance until 17 yea is of age. Masculiniza- 
tion set in at this time and at the nge of 24 a quite general sex 
reversal of traits had ucemred, MeasLi nation ceased abruptly in 
the seventeen til year, niiring the nineteenth year luiir appeared on 
the face, and two years later on the body. Hv the cwenty-foiirth year 
the pubic hair had extended upward and joined the breast hair. 
The musculature and body conligiiration were inalc-likc, and the 
clitoris was large, the uterus was small. No pelvic abnormality was 
found, and the voice had nut changed. Tlic reader will observe tlic 
very notable aiweiice of coricomilant variation between tlic voice and 
other sex traits, especially hair, Surgical removal of the tumor was 
followed by a fairly lapld aiul scciiiingly complete restoration of 
female traits. 

‘'I'll IN icNuli ihiiy hi* ilii' fiiiu'iiiiii Ilf ctnrelaciog niiios having ciiiniiinn 

IDCQSlirC9. 
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2. Glynn {17) reports nine ciises of youn& women with supra- 
renal tumors accompanied by malc-like hair growth, usually accom- 
panied by atrophy of the uterus and breasts, and wnetiffu's 
accompanied by a lowering of the voice. 

3. Hairls-Llstou (21) desetihes four bearded women who had 
been confined to an institution for the insane. TIuec of them were 
very advanced in age and perhaps sliould therefore be regarded as 
cases of virilescencc, ["The assumption of male characteristics by 
an aged woman; the growth of a beard, the development of a nianU' 
voice on the part of a woman after the menopause" (Scott, 35).] 
Nevertheless, one of these three is described as being "womanU^ 
except for her beard and very hairy legs," and as having a very 
"strong passion for the male sex." The fourth woman, who was 
36 years of age at the time of observation, had a fairly ahiuulant 
haivgrowth on the face, although the menstruation wa^ nofnial, or 
at least regular, 

4. Ellis (13, p. 252) refers to the ease of the bearded woman, 
Annie Jones, the "Esau Lady" of Virginia, Evidently she was care- 
fully examined by German physicians and reported as being entirely 
feminine except for the beard, whiskers, moustache, and short male- 
like hair on the arms and hands. At the age of 26 this masculine 
hair growth was accompanied by a feminine face, feminine voice, 
elegant fi^urc^ feminine hands and feet., fcmiuine external aiul uv 
ternal genitalia. 

5. Claiborne (8) describes two women who showed some ten- 

dency to sex reversal. The first is described as being "... a beau- 
tiful young womiin whose mind was thoroughly masculine, with 
slight mammary development, on whose back, on each side just below 
the shoulder blades, grew a tuft of long dark hair; her voice was 
femmme and she had one child." The second is described as fol- 
lows: . - - a woman who is very small and has a male pelvis, f& 

flat chested, feminine in intellect and voice, but masculine in facial 
expression, who is compelled to shave to keep her face clean," These 
eases do not involve such decided sex reversal as do some of tlie 
others described, but they do contain evidence of tlie independent 
variability of the so-called secondary sex characteristics. 

These clinical cases give supplementary proof for the coucliision, 
already well established by the low order correlations leijortccl in 
the present study, that human secondary sex characteristics vary with 
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a W\li}\ (lcn:i(*c of iiulcpmdcncc. No doubt, in some instances the 
voice and luiir do vary concomitantly in response to pathological 
cimditions. 'J'bis latter fact, liowcvcr, in no way militates «igainst 
the cojiclusion that ilic traits arc relatively independent; ilic crucial 
point is tliat simic uiultMlying pathological condition can cause varia- 
tion in one without affecting another. 

In tiic! opinion of the writer this independent variability of the 
physical sex trails rriiioves tlic seeming inconsistency in the results 
of this investigation. Vitch of the voice varies independently with 
respect to hair ahiindancc and shoulder width ; therefore, it is en- 
tirely least m able to find that it correlates significantly with a fourth 
measure (d/-/' Test) even though the other two physical traits 
exhibit no such relations. 

Su^r^rAaY 

The imeicurrclations of ph5^sical traits and case studies of virilism 
show that luiman sccoiulaiy sex cliaracteristics vary independently, 
(juitc coiupli'tely so, with respect to each other. 



8. discussion and interpretation of results 

MuTHOnOLOGlCAl. Erkop^s 

Before entering into a general cluscussion of icsults, some 
consideration should be given to the possibility of serious mctliodologi- 
cal errors in the study, particularly in the selection of trait dimen- 
sions. 

Trotter (42) found no diffei-encc between men and women, be- 
fore or after puberty, in the number of hairs on the face. Iji tlic 
present study, a high hair rating was given wlicn the iiair was 
widespread, dense, and long. It is possible, therefore, that these 
ratings fail to' isolate pcifcctly those clmracteristics of hair growth 
which are truly of a sexual clinractcr. Nevertheless, scantiness of 
hail has, in some eases at least, been observed to accompany the cas- 
trate cQudiUQu of the Uumiui male, and abundance of liaiv is strik- 
ingly exhibited in the condition of virilism vis among \Yoiucn. 

The pitch scores used in the present study are fairly satisfactory, 
although they do not exhibit as high reliability as dn tlic otlier physi- 
cal measures. They are not niacliinc measures; tlicy arc human 
auditory and judgmental rcfictions presumably to the "licight'* of the 
voice. The method docs not exclude entirely the possible influence 
of voice quality. It may be that the individual wlin forces the heavy 
”cliest’^ tones into the upper pitch range of his vorce receives u soine- 
whnt lower pitch score than he would if his vocal habits ^YCve nunc 
nearly normal; most voices become ^‘lighter*' in quality as they 
move upward in the melody of speech and song (23). In the opinion 
of Hie present writer, it does not seem reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that quality can obscure pitch to such an extent that the scores 
used in this study do not differentiate crudely at least between indi- 
viduals on the basis of the latter voice cliaractcristic. 

The hip-sKouldev measur^is u^ed in thi?, study the sma- 
tomicaily as those used by Ulviii (43). That investigator found that 
two of the measures — ^bl acromial and bi humoral shoulder width^ — are 
sex dimorphic whether height is held constant or not. Tlicse two 
shoulder measures arc larger in men than in women, both absolutely 
and relatively to height. The present writer has shown elsewhere 
(Table 13) that the hip measures correlate positively with the 
shoulder measures, a fact which may reasonably raise some cUmht as 
to whether both kinds of measures are sex conditioned. However, 
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positive correlations do not force the conclusion that neither 
Icind of meiisure is sex cniulitioiicd in the male. 

fn tile opinion of the writer there is present no error in the selec- 
tion of nieasiires of a character serious cneniRh to ohsciiic cntiicly 
relationships ainonti; these various "sex** traits where such exist. 

Ri’i.ATroN 01- Pitch ro ()thi:r Vaiuants 

l^itch is the only ]>hysic;\l measure in the present study which 
correlates consistently with other mcusuies. It correlates significantly 
with the M-F Test scores and with common judKinents of mas- 
cuHnily. Although it does not con elate significantly with the other 
physical measures, its cocflicicnt signs arc usually negative. 

The emergence of a re liable correlation he tween pitch anti com- 
mon judgnienls of masculinity is not surprising. It simply confirms 
what is generally vecognirxd and what is evinced in the deseviptions 
of masculine and feminine individuals (Table 1), namely, that tlierc 
is in popular thinking an association of voice pitch witli personality. 
The r cl i able correlalion between pitch and tlie M-F Test scores is 
more tlifliciilt of interpretation. Possilily it may he accepted as cvl- 
dcMicc of the innate biological sex conditioning of the field of human 
interests and altitudes under consideration here, On the other hand, 
It should he huvnt' ht th'At at tht pvcseitt time wt little 

or nothing about the relations of voice to personality generally. 
'Phe human voice is in part a functional phenomenon, and it is with- 
in the realm of possibility that what appears liere to be a relation 
he I ween sex conditiimcd laryngeal si/.e and the AI-F Test scores may 
be in part the function of a tliird psychological factor. On the 
other liand, it can perhaps be said with considerable confidence that, 
in iui exam i nation of existing evidence regarding the sex conditioning 
of pciipheral male traits, pitch receives the clearest support of all. 
One would he reasonably disposed by this fact to regard the cor- 
lehuion between pitch and psycholngiciil masculinity as evidence of 
the sex conditioning of the latter. However, the halting manner 
with which psi'chosoinalic coi relations have emeiged during the his- 
lory of psychology and the diniculiy which investigators have had in 
trying to vtuify claims as Ur the existence of such lelntions dictates 
that final interpretaiion iiuisl awaii: (I) 'i'lu* verification of the cor- 
relation through incasuies on other gioups of subjects — possibly 
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through the use of ft ntaclune niciisurc of pitcli ; (2) the rxliausting 
of all other possible interpretations. 

The Independence of Physical Sex Traits 

Voice pitch, hair abundance, and simuldcr widlli — all of which 
are secondary sex characteristics — seem to vary quiie independently 
with respect to each other. 

Independence of variation among human physical traits is not 
new. Knowledge of it goes back almost to the mathematical elabora- 
tion by Pearson (6, p. 471) of Galton's technique of correlation. 
It received considerable attention from a number of writers (Lewenz 
and Whitely, Pearson, MacDonell, Fawcett) In the first volume of 
Blometrikd. MacDonell reports there a correlation of only 4l8=b.01 
between head width and height (4, p, 181). In a 1914 publication, 
Thorndike (40, p. 339) speaks of stature in man as the over-all 
measurement of individual bone lengths and thicknesses which vary 
quite independently with respect to each other, and speaks of this 
independence of variation in terms of causative independence. In 
1922 Lowell and Woodrow (28) reported correlations between 
carpal age and number of permanent teeth of +,20 and — ,03 for 
seven- and-one-half-ycar-old girls and boys, respectively. Gates and 
others (16) also reported rather low correlations between carpal 
age and other physical measures. Harris (20) presented 29 corre- 
lations between height and other physical measures ranging from 
about +.90 to ,00. 

In view of what had been known about the ratliei* extreme inde- 
pendence of some physical measures, the very low in tercor relations 
among secondary sex traits would not be surprising, were not some 
of us under the impression — and the very faulty one apparently — 
that “sex^' is properly regarded as an entity, and that all the various 
physical dimorphisms identified with it have direct causative reference 
to some-one-undcrlying-thing. Some present-day biologists seem to 
be keenly aware of the complexity of this phenomenon — or better, 
these phenomena. Lillie (1, p, 1) has alrejidy been quoted in this 
study as saying that “sex is not n biological entity.” He calls at- 
tention to the curious mixture of male and female traits which may 
appear in the intersex condition, and he stresses the point that the 
evolution of the gametes shows no parallel to tlic elaborate phylo- 
genetic development of secondary sex traits. He savs- 
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It is ns iluiUKh variety and beauty had bei'oiiie ends in llicm- 
lelves in the eyoUiLinn of secontlnry sex cliarnclers as exempli- 
fied ill the plutuagc of birds, and in the strife and ainciiiiies 
nf hviinnn social relations (1, p. 3), 

Danfui th (1, p. 43) speaks of partial sex conditioniny;, parlicvilarly 
of tlic nuisciilaLiirc, all:hoii{xh he sceios to rei^ard hair as being more 
definite)]' n sex trait. Koch (J, p. 382 ) thinks tliat there may be 
many factors underlying sex differentiation. 

Ill modern biological literature one finds qviitc frequent reference 
to the interstitial cells of the gonads as the vital causative factor in 
tlie development of the male secoiularv sex characteristics (24, p. 
1040; 44, p. 523; 26, p. 341; 18, p. 625; 9, p. 217; 15, p, 1059; 
7; 19, p. 921). Not all of these writers commit themselves to the 
theory, but there docs seem to be a fairly wide acceptance of it. The 
theory seems tn rest essentially upon two facts: that gonad removal 
interferes with the normal development of the secondary sex traits, 
and tliat the destruction of the germinal epitliclliim of the gonads 
alone docs not have such an effect, The interstitial cells and the 
secondary sex development seem to remain normal under conditions 
wliicli result in atrophy of the seminiferous tubules. Certainly there 
is little in the theory which assists in accounting for the cxtrcinc 
indepejidcnce of variation among the secondary sex cliaractcristics. 
On the assumption that indcpciKiciit variation means causative iiidc' 
pendence, one must postulate multiple causation. 

Let us examine the experimental set-up of the present study in 
terms of tlie independence of these pln'sical traits. This is a psycho- 
hiological study interested primarily in possible relationships between 
a psychological measure of masculinity and ceitain physical measures 
of masculinity. Wc arc interested essentially in two questions: (1) 
To what extent can personality in this case be predicted in terms 
of the physical measures taken singly and in combination? (2) 
What does the evidence show regarding the biological condition- 
ing of human interests of the sort here measured? 

As an answer to the first quest ion it appears tliat there is not a 
suflicicntly liigli ennedation to permit individual prediction of the 
psj^cliological measure in terms of the physical measures taken singly 
or in conihinalion. 4'lu* writer has not regarded it as feasible lo 
search for optimal weiglils since two of tlie physical measures exhibit 
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extremely low meJ statistically unreliable coi relations with the M-F 
Test. It would seem that hair ahunclancc and shoiihlcr width 
fail for tliis rciison to meet one of the requirements fur clliLjihility to 
a combined index (25, p, 421). 

It seems to the writer that the answer to the second (ivicstion is not 
clear at the present time, the proWciii heing In the interpretation of 
the negligible relations between the Test scores and the two 

physical traits, hair abundance and shoulder width, and the failure of 
the somatic traits, including pitch, to correlate highly with each other. 
If causative independence must be postulated to explain the absence 
of correlation among the physical traits, then tme must entertain 
the possibility of independent biological conditioning for the psycho- 
logical trait, or traits, as well- In ease of the failure of coriclation 
to emerge between any given somatic trait and the jM-F Test there 
arc two possibilities of explanation: (1) The Test scores arc a func- 
tion of social environment; (2) the Test scores may he biologically 
conditioned to some extent, and the absence of relationship demon- 
strates the extrevne independence which biological sex traits some- 
times exhibit. The experimental set-up does not lend itself vciy 
well, tliercfore, to a ready interpretation of negative results. 

There is some degree of parallelism between the theoretical set-up 
of the present study, in the light of the extreme independence of the 
somatic ''sex^' tv aits, and the biological implications of the low order 
correlations emerging hetweeu height and intelligence, particularly 
as they are interpreted by Paterson (30, p, 78). In coinmeiuing 
upon the independence of variation among those dimensions which 
go to make up stature, that writer says, 

One might well be justified in assuming that if stature iiself 
be a resultant of many independently variable detenniners llicn 
Ibeve is i\o genetic reason for tbe antecedent exjiectation that 
the determiners for physical segments of the body should be the 
same as those providing the potentialities lor Jncntal growth. 

If one substitutes the word “sex" for "statuie,” "biological" for 
"genetic," "secondary sex traits” for "physical seKincnts," ami "mas- 
culinity of interests and attitudes” for "mental growth,” tlic state- 
ment will now read as follows: 

One miKlit well lie justified in assuming that if sex itself be 
a tcsuliant of many indcpcnileatly variable dctcnninci's ll»cn 
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llicre Ih no renHon for the nmcccdeiU expectation that 

the iletcrnifficrs for ^crfiiidary sex traits shoti/d he the saine as 
those pl'l)vi(lin^^ the in>tciui:ilititfs for iiiasciinnlty of inicrcHts aiul 
altitudes. 

Anti if Pateixin's inKMprctarioii fiolds in iho rdiuinn of intdlip:cnce 
lo snitun;> liow much more truly tines it apply in the present situa- 
tion u'here there is siicli extreme independence of variation ow the 
physical side. 

The construction of that wTitcr is exceedingly important in clear- 
inf^ the ground for an interpretation of intelligence in terms of 
lieredity. So also in the cpicstion of the hiolngical conditioning of 
masculine "tcmpcrainent," the independence of sex traits performs 
a similar function. The present writer wishes to be perfectly clear 
ahour this inattei. He does not assert that independent variation 
proves the existence of biological conditioning of interests, but he 
does assert that il clears the way for that inteiprctation untl that 
negative results in this sort, of im experimental set-up have at present 
no very crucial hearing on the issue. 

There may he ample evidence of the social conditioning of mas- 
culine interests. 'Perm an, Miles, and Slone seem to lean toward 
that conclusion (I, p, 876). The data upon the basis of which 
their judgment is h)rmcd is as yet unpublished, so it is not i)iofitablc 
to discuss the general issue liere. It seems ipiitc reasonable to sup- 
pose, Itowover, that social environment plaj's some part, and perhaps 
a major part, in the delenninalion of the test scores. 

Til KOlUiTfCAI, Con SI 1) I' K ATI OKS 

Dunlap (12) presents a plan for social betterment upon \vhich 
iJie results of the )>rescnt study and current developments in biology 
liavc an intercsling hearing. After discussing a number of physical 
traits such as statu bodily pioportlons, iiair, etc., that author makes 
the following staliment: 

lluriiau ))rfi!ii3, wc iMiiiileil out, is ii si^o t)f litiR'.ss tor 

pai'iiuluMul^ — to [>](»p.igaU‘ iliilihen who nhnW hu, in a 
high Ut!gri'L', .ilili' lo lioUl ihcii own in the menial ami physical 
.■snuggle u'iih ii.nnic anJ oil It llreii liiirn.’ui ro/upeiiloj.i. Jj is 
(he .sign which is iiiliiii ively lerogni/i^il hy ihe i are and Ujion 
wliirh the ptoi’ess ol sexual selertiun is based, It, llierel’me, 
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is nothing siiperficisil: it is the exiernnl appenrnncc ol gcrminnl 
polcnliaHty which is the ntost iniporlam of nil lUing'^ for society 
(12. P. 55). 

1 1 is Dunlap’s opinion that rcsponsibilih' rests upon social psycliolo- 
gists to lead the wny in the "conservation of beauty.” 

The present writev is under the impression that Dunlap is not 
merely asserting that the child of handsome parents will inherit to 
some degree their physical traits and, the standards of physical beauty 
being what they arCj will he more favorably received socially tlian 
they would be if less gifted physically. He seems to mean that one 
physical sex condition in an individual can be accurately judged in 
terms of another, and among those peripheral conditions wliicli he 
presumes to be directly related to the germinal functions of the 
gonads he mentions hair and voice pitch, 

Just Avhat in the gonad carries the function of internal secretion 
has been long debated in biology (1, p. 290). The arguments 
favoring the view that the interstitial cells provide stimulation to tlic 
growth of the secondary sex characteristics seem to depend to a 
considerable extent upon the claim that the germinal epitheljum is 
destroyed under condition.*; wliich do not affect tlic interstitial cells 
unfavorably (9, p. 217). Certainly the independent variation of 
the germinal function and the interstitial cells gives little support 
to the theory that germinal potcntiaVily can be interred from sec- 
ondary sex characteristics such as hair, voice, etc. Furthermore, 
even if the germinal iuncllon could be Idcn tilted with whatever 
glands of internal secretion arc responsible for tlie dcvcloi)ment of 
secondary sex charactciistics, the independent variation of tlic latter 
would raise the question as to wliicli if any of them have any such 
predictive value as Dunlap implies. 

One of the best-known claims of relationship between psychologi- 
cal and physical sex is that of Ellis (13). Inasmuch as the present 
study is not an investigation of homosexuality (1, p. 876), tlie results 
have only a remote bearing upon the issues raised by Ellis* observa- 
tions. Data gathered at Stanford University, as yet unpublished, 
suggest that homosexuality, contrary to the opinion of Ellis, is deter- 
mined to a large extent by environmental factors, 

However, Ellis should not be placed among those who claivu high 
order relations between personality and physical signs, as have 
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Krctchmcr (27), IJcTinim (3, p. 154), Claiborne (8)» and possibly 
Stockard (36, j>. 2S9). He appears to be in perfect agreement with 
Hirsclifield when he says that bearded women '*arc scaicely ever 
inverted,” tliat ”tlic strongest reversals of secondary sexual char- 
acters less often accompany homosexuality timn slighter modilications 
of these characters,” that slight hypertrichosis "by no means neces- 
sarily indicates homosexuality” in women. He calls attention to the 
ease of a man with a high voice whose sex behavior was normal (14, 

p. 200 ). 

The emphasis placed by Ellis upon the slight reversals in somatic 
sex trails suggests that the psychosomatic relations which he claims 
to exist would be expressed as rather low correlations. At least 
llicy would he low unless ‘'slighter modifications” can be distin- 
guislicd from “strongest reversals” in a qualitative way and therefore 
be placed on a separate scale of measurement. Ellis also admits the 
influence of social environment in the determination of the behavior 
of tl)c "mannish” woman, whom he distingiiislics from the truly 
inverted woman. According to Ellis the latter's “only masculine 
element may, in the least degree, consist only in tlic fact that she 
makes advances to tlie women to whom site is attracted and treats 
al) men in n cool, direct mannen . . , ” (13, p. 222), 

Claiborne (8) apparently regards the claims of Ellis as being too 
modest. He observes tliat )iypcrlricl)o.sis in vvonicn is accompanied 
by general masculinization. Cases described by Inm have been 
mentioned in Section 7. It would seem, however, tl)at tlie eases 
which he describes merely add to the very considerable existing 
evidence showing what a peculiarly mixed-up individual the human 
being can be, and perhaps normally is, witli respect to those so-called 
pJiysical signs of masculinity. 

Ghni-ral Summary 

1, Popularly, high voice pitch is regarded as a sign of femininity 
and low voice pitch is regarded as a sign of niasculinity, 

2. The Stanford Atlitiidc-Inteiest Analysis Test (liffcrcntiatcs 
markedly between men and women. It is suflicicntly reliable for 
the juirpose of group investigation and varies independently with 
respect to intelligence [ind also with respect to age among college 
students. 
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1, INTRODUCTION 


Illegitimacy is as ulcl as marital law, and in one form or another 
It lias been a universal social phenomenon. Sex mores aiul iniuital 
regulations differ widely from period to period and from group to 
group at any given period. Among primitives a woman with an 
illegitimate child finds her possibilities for marriage enhanced, un- 
changed, or destroyed, depending upon the traditions of her tribe. 
In some cases, death for the mother is the result of breaking tribal 
laws; othcis accept tiie mother but destroy the babe; while in not 
a few the woman becomes a prize, her fertility having been demon- 
strated. 

Cliristiaiiity sought to stamp out once and for all premarital 
unchastity, 'I'he act was declared sinful and upon woman, the 
offending factor and fountain of all sin, came severe condemnation. 
Naturalise unbearable cruelty for the unmarried mother resulted in 
concealment, abortion, maternal mortality, «and infanticide. A letter 
to Voltaire from Frcdericlc the Great in the latter part of the 
cightccntli ccnlury 3 t;itcs that the largest number of executions 
occurring in Gennany were of girls who had killed their infants. 

Conditions were hut slightly improved until war time, when the 
vnstness of the probJejii deman/Jed govern mental regulation. Han- 
kins (10), in discussing this period, states in part: 

Lilde gaverameiUal ctii'c and protection of illegitirriate cliil- 
dren were mnni/e^ted until tlie world war, In Englij?li spe. ik- 
ing i:ouiitri(!s especially it was tliu rule far white mothers to 
abandon, give away or otherwise dispose of their illegitimate 
infants; coloretl mothers have generally followed the opposite 
course. While the m other* g couHncment was mollified by a re- 
stricted hospital service by rescue homes, such as the NatiGniil 
Florence Crittenton Mission and the Salvation Army, and by 
Child Welfare, private maternity homes too often found profit 
in disposing of her infant to a baby farm or foster home where 
his life was likely to be short but harrowing. Foundling aByhims, 
orphan horn child placing agencies, maternity home.s and sirn- 
iliir agencies are now, however, increasingly subject to public 
licensing and inspection. Illegitimate children are viewed as 
future citi’/.ens, workers, and soldiers aiifl ns worthy as legiti- 
mates of training and care. The State is finding it advantageovts 
hudt economically and cul finally to as^utne ofijcJr'il guardian- 
ship over them. Legislature, formerly concerned primarily with 
protecting the tax-payer, incrcasii^gly aims to keep mother and 
child together, to enforce paternal lesponsiblliiy and to insure 
the health, protection and education of the child. 
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2. HISTORICAL RlcSUUi: 

While there h«s been no dearth of litcniuire on the subject nf 
illegitimacy, nnd cogniV,ance of the cliihl's incvilnlilc prolilcms of 
social acljustmcat have lonU been studied, surprisingly linie lias been 
done about the unmarried mot her except to theorize about her and 
the causes whicli have been factors in licr delin<|ucncv. 'riicre is 
nothing in literature which parallels our presnu research, although 
there arc four studies which in certain phases are related to it, 

Krammerer (12) in his study of 5t)0 case liistories of uniuari'icd 
mothers was primarily interested in mo phases of the prolilciiu 
Causative factorsi both internal and external, were his first concern, 
and he includes under this classification the following: bad environ- 
ment, bad companions, recreational disadvantages, educational dis- 
advantages, bad home conditions, sexual suggestibility^ mental coiv 
fiict, heredity, assault, incest, and rape. He emphasizes that none 
of these factors operates singly in a given ease, and tiiai an analysis 
of these forces which affect human behavinr must by its very nature 
tail to indicate all oi the complexities. KrammCYer’s seemul inter- 
est was in the question of tlie mother's rclationsliip to Iter offspring, 
involving, as it does, her status before the law and llie state's 
interest in the upbringing of her illegitimate child. 

Guiborcl and Parker (11) stiitllcd 82 eases in an effort to deter- 
mine what becomes of the unmarried mother. In part, their con- 
clusions ate as follows. 

After a five-year period one-fifth of the group occupy social 
positions worse than at the time the experience came to tlicm. From 
this it would appear that the incident of maternity without iwaniagc 
had not played the havoc in the life of the individual that tiio 
accounts of novelists would lead us to expect, H'lorc tlian onc-lialf 
of the eases inflicted visible and material injury on society. In so far 
as can he judged from ovitwai'd signs and in so far as effect upoit 
persons can be compared with effects upon society, it would appear 
for this group at least that motherhood without marriage had more 
disastrous import for society than for the mother herself. 

McClure and Cjoldbcrg (15) in 1929 studied the intelligence of 
87 unmarried mothers in a rescue home, Uriefly, the results of this 
study were: CA range, 13-U years; range of IQ, 38-109; median 
IQ, 76; mean IQ, 77.09. 

Continuing tliis study, l\lcClm‘c (14) reports a sttidy of 77 uii- 
inarricd mothers with an IQ range nf 53-107, lucdUm IQ cf 76, 
acid sc mesicv IQ ©{ 79.07. 
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3. PROBLEM AND METHOD 


The problem of this study is to determine by direct investigJition 
the mental ability, school achievenicnt, personality make-up, voca- 
tional interests, attitudes, social, economic, and religious background 
of 40 irn married mothers.^ 

The subjects for this study were 40 unmarried mothers who were 
residents of the Florence Crittenton Home of Columbus, Ohio, 
during the period from autumn of 1934 to autumn of 1935* An 
effort was made to examine each girl shortly after admittance (a 
week usually elapsed, giving time for adjustment to the Home) and 
while pregnant.^ This seemed advisable for a number of reasons: 

(1) 'Fhere are more factors constant in the life of the pregnant girl 
tlian in that of the girl whose baby is here, since for the latter de- 
parture is only a few weeks distant and with that come the problems 
of keeping or adopting her, child, of facing family attitudes, of meet- 
ing old acquaintances, and the ever-present worry of employment, 

(2) If the report and suggestions arc to he available to the Home 
for presentation in court and for vocational guidance, the exam- 
ination must have been completed during pregnancy. (3) The 
Home's routine for the pregnant girl is such that a testing program 
fits more easily into her schedule than into that of the delivered 
girl. While this last consideration is not of paramount consequence, 
nevertheless its importance becomes evident in an extensive research 
of the nature of this one. 

Twelve tests a;id forms were emploj^ed in the study, in an cffojt 
to gain as complete a picture as possible of each girl. The tests 
and forms divide tliemselves into five groups, as follows i 

Jntcilifffuce Tests' 

Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale 
Morgan Test (Form A) 

Seguin Form-Board Test 
Healy Pictoria} Completion II 
Erlucfliiofial Tests I 

Mctropolhnn Achievement Tests (consisting of nine tests) 

n’his study is n pari of n more extensive research which is in progress 
at the Florence Crittenton Home, Coliimhus, Ohio. 

‘There were nine exceptions: Noa, 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 21, who had 
been delivered before the testing program was under way, and No, 22 who 
delivered wiLhin a few hours of admittance. 
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(Aclvaiicetl Uattery, Cciinplctc Fcirni /I) 
Ohio Literacy Teat 
J-^iUrcsi aud T^crsonniUy Forinj*. 

Press Cl' J n teres t- A tti Hide Tc,it 
Kent os n no IP Association '1‘cst 
Bcrni enter PersonnUfy Inventory 
IBiown Personality InveiUory for ClnUircii 
Vocaiional luieresf: 

Strong Vocational Illaiik for Women 
Socio'Mco/iomic Sttifuj: 

SLms Score Sheet for Sucio-Economic Siaius 



4. TESTS 


In the selection of tlicsc tests four dcsitlcrjita were present: (1) the 
tests should jrivc as complete n picture as possible of each girl with 
special reference to suhsequenc vocational guidance; (2) the tests 
sliould he short enough to be administered at a single sitting" without 
undvic fatigue;^ (3) the tests should have been standaidizcd previ- 
ously on a normal group; and (4) the top and bottom limits, or 
the range of each test, should be adequate to meet the varied re- 
quirements of this group. To be specific a school achievement test 
witii norms ranging from the 8th to the 12th grades would not 
qualify since several of the subjects have achievemciU scores below 
tlie 8th-grade level. A brief account of each test or form follows. 

Stanford Revision of tiir Simon- Bin et Scali’ 

The Stanford-Biiict Scale is so well known and so widch" used 
tliat any discussion of it seems superfluous. Garrett (7) in writing 
about it states! ‘^Aftcr twenty years of revision, criticism, discus- 
sion, and experimentation, it is today still the prototype of tlie best 
rnoilern scales for iiieasiiring general intelligence.’' nurt (4) has well 
said that tlicrc is as 3 ^ct no other method available, at once sur- 
passing it iji simplicity, equalling it in accuracy, or approaching it 
in prestige. The standardized instructions were used. 

Morgan Test 

The Morgan Test (Form A) is a group intelligence test and tlic 
responses are in writing. This form is self-administering and rc' 
quij'es forty jniiiiitcs to administer. 

No published study of the reliability ol the Morgan Test could 
he found. However, Brown (3) in an unpublished study states; 

Di. Growden, of the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
found n correlation of +.8l4±,0109 between Morgan's test 
and the Stanforcl-Dinet test. This correiation was obtained from 
the re.strlts of JOO cases examined fit the Bureau, the two tests 
having bceti administered at piaotically the same time. T’he 
subjects ^vclL• af various ages; all, however, were children or 


■'The Metropulitari Acliieveiiiefit Series waii an excejiticm; it was admin- 
istered in four sc pa rule sluin(;i] cacli of approximately one hour’s chuatioii, 
un fout consecutive clays. 
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adolciccnts. In 69 .+ per cent of these raHts the variation in 
mental nges between the two tests was not more than one 
cent vauled uuder hu uinuihs. 

SkOUFN F0RM'lk)ARD 

This test consists of a fovmhoartl ant! U) iTmnvuhle lilneks. 'VIk 
standard instructions were used (I). 

While this test, because of its very simplicity, does not have tlic 
age discrimination which some of the more complicated tests dn^ 
still the exOTiner felt tliut it possessed value heyoiid the mere 
score (1) as an initial lest to cstablisli rapport and (2) as a means 
to observe the subject approach and solve a simple prohleiii. Thus 
the examiner early detected j;ood or poor coordination, clumsiness, 
ambidexterityi nervousness, indifference, etc. 

HiiALV Pictorial CoMiuarnoN II 

This test is composed of a series of 11 pictures (one of wlilcli is 
for demonstration), which represent a sei[uence of silualions or 
events occurring during a clay in the life of the hoy who is depicted 
in each picture. Each picture must he completed by the selection of 
a small illustration, 60 of which accompany the test. 'I'hc test 
pictures represent situations planned to be of varying degrees of 
difficulty of solution. The standard directions were used- 

Healy (11) states: 

Surely the capacity for piiUing two and two togcllier in ihc 
realm of thought, the ability to lurn lliiiigiN over in the mind, 
to r<itionalizc about perceptual material with what may he 
drawn from the ideational and other memory stores of the 
mind is oF the very essence of intelligence and of great ipipor' 
tanCD to civilization. . . . The most common failures, tlieii, are 
directly perceptual and inferciuial in character, involviuK faulty 
observation or faulty reasoning conceining objects and phe- 
nomena univcT sally known, 

Ecclcs (5) Lu his study of some 50Q dcliniiucnt hoys states*. 

Some invegti gators feel that success iu the llcaly PicUu-ial 
Completion II correlates with social adjustineni. Others legaid 
it as a test of special abilUy. U probably is nm a lest of iiiieUi- 
genee level. 
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Metropolitan Achievement Series 

The Mcti'opolitJin Achievement Tests (Aclviincecl Battery T'orm 
/I) consists of nine separate tests including Reading, Vocabulary, 
Ai'ithmctic Fundamentals, AritJimetic Problems, English (language 
usage, punctuation and capitalization, and grammar). Literature, 
History and Civics, Geographjs and Spelling. The entire series 
covers 32 pages and requires four hours to administer. This period 
is divided into four almost equal intervals, thereby lessening the pos- 
sibility of fatigue. Any effort to study the school achievement of 
unmar lied mothers encounters difliculties, for instJince, ( 1 ) the 
impossibility of contacting school principals to verify records (the 
very fact that a girl is in a rescue home makes this impossible) ; 
(2) the inability to find a test which will at the same time give 
valid results for a girl wlio Jias been out of school three months 
and one who has been out eight years; (3) the problem of finding a 
test whicli will descend to the level of the lowest girl and at the 
same time give a true measure of the highest girl; (4) the vain hope 
of trying to locate a test which can be equally fait to the girl from 
a recognized school system and the girl wl\o comes from a one-room 
school, 

One recognizes at once that some of these problems are beyond 
the realm of tests, However, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
(Advanced Battery Form /I) seems to be better adapted to meet 
the needs of this group than any other scliool achievement test 
which could be found. The range of this battery Is from 5th to 
12th grades. 

No record could be found in the literature reporting a study in 
which this battery of tests was used. 

Ohio Liteaacv Test 

The Ohio Literacy is a five-minute, written, group test. It con- 
sists of a scries of 50 questions to be answered by underlining cither 
'^cs^^ or There is a sample on the front of the testing sheet 

whidi is read by the examiner and scored by tlie subjects. Tlie time 
is counted from the time that the page is turned. 

This test was selected as one of the scries primarily because of its 
school-grade placement possihilitics. If this test conelates highly with 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests it would have many advantages 
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over the longer vserics, for example, initial co^t, cost in scoring, and 
time in administering. 

Phjissiiv Inti- iuvSt-Aititu 1)1- Test 

The Presscy Intcrcst-Attitiulc Test is made up of ii series (jf four 
separate tests. Each test has ninety words presented in serial form. 
Test I directions are: 

Below ill a list of things ^vhidi some pcni»lc ihitik arc 
that some people think a person ongUt mU to du or is ui he 
blamed for. Place a cr«}.s (X) on the doUnl line in front of 
everything YOU think is wrong. Place two crosses (XX) in 
front of everything which yon think is Vr.RY \V1U)N0 — ► 
that a person is very much to be bliuncd for Yon may mark as 
many or as few words as yon wish. Hut he sore to mark c^’cry- 
thing which yon think is wrong — that a person is lo he hlatned 
for. 

Test II lias the same construction and instructions' c.xccpt that an 
(X) IS placed in front of everything about which YOU worry, or 
feel fearful or anxious, and (XX) in fronv of every Uung about 

which you worry VERY MUCH about wlilch you are VERY 

fearful or anxious. 

Test III is the same except that it is concerned with things which 
people like or in which tliey are interested, 

Test IV has a list of words which describe people and the (X) is 
placed in front of every word that describes tlic kind of [lerson 
whom YOU like or admire. 

Pressey states that the reliability for the entire examination has 
been found for single grades to vary from .94 to .96. 

Kent-Rosanoff Associ.ation ^I'est 

This test is a veteran among association tests. It consists of 100 
standard stimulus words. Each word is presented to the subject 
after she lias been instructed to respond as quickly as possible with 
the first single word which comes into her mind. 'I'lic examiner 
records the word, codes the time interval, and proceeds to the next 
stimulus word. This test has been staiulnrili/ed upon 1000 normal 
individuals. The purpose of including this lest in the series is in 
determine whether or not the associations of these unmarried mothers 
differ from those of a normal group. 
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llliRNRKUTER PURSONAUTY Invi-NTORY 

The Bernrcutcr Personality Inventory is a questionnaire of 125 
items to be answered liy encircling one of tlircc responses: 

"no/* and It is scored in six ways to secure (1) a measure 

of neurotic tendency, (2) a measure of self-sufficiency, (3) a measure 
of introvcrsion-cxtravcrsioii, (4) a measure of clominancc-subinis- 
vsion, (5) a measure of confidence, and (6) a measure of sociality. 
(Norms have not been publisbccl for Iiigb school girls for Nos. 5 and 

Stagner (18), studying the validity and reliability of the Beni' 
renter Personality Inventory, states: 

Tjie Persfjiialiq^ Inventory developed from the assumption 
that an answer to a given (juCiStion jniglil have dlngriostic value 
for more than one personality trait, and that by means of a 
weighted scoring scJieiiie it might he possible tu take advantage of 
this fact. The scoring weights for the different items were deter- 
mined on the basis of the success with ivhich a particiilar answer 
differentiated two groups who were designated as extremely 
high and extremely low in the trait designated. 

The preliminary validation, that is, the method of selecting 
the criterion groups, assumed the validity of four previously 
standardized personality tests, viz,, the Thiirstone Neurotic In- 
ventory, the licrnreuter Sclf-Siifliciency scale, the Laird Cl 
inventory and the Allport A.S, standard. The score value for 
ciich of Llie different ilcma wus then determined by the differ- 
ences in answers by people scoring very high or very low on 
these tests. No further validation was made by Beriireuter 
except to correlate the scores on the inventory with scores on 
these criterion tests for a few cases, Tiie uncorrectetl coefficients 
for these validation correlations are -91, .86, ,69, .67 and .82 
aceordiiig tu the manual, 

Stagner's method of investigating validity assumed that the inter- 
view wail Id enable one to reach an approximate conclusion about the 
personality of the subject, cspeciallj' since the conversation wns cen- 
tered about tile topic of personality. Subjects were 230 freshmen 
at the University of Wisconsin. Stagner's conclusions on validity 
are : 

Bi-N. Seale has high validity. Scores in the upper per- 
centiles (above 90) apparently arc invariably associated with 
some degree of maladjustment of importance. Scores helnw 
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90 are also important in some cases. The test is not, of course, 
proof against the human tendency to falsify, either consciously 
or unconsciously. Low scores seem quite uniformly to ^o-with 
excellent ndjustnient. About the middle of the distribution 
no statement can be maidc. 

Ui-S: This scale mcasiirea one aspect of whnt used to be 
calkd ill tro version. High scores nre always associated ivith a 
certain independence (mainly intellectual in these cases) and 
Jow scores with a tendency to dislike solitude, lean on others, 
etc. The validity seems high throughout the distribution. 

This scale is another measure of neurotic tendency. 

It does not contribute significantly to our understanding of the 
total personality beyond what is indicated by the other tests. 

Bi-D, This scale picks out >YUh considerable accuracy .stu- 
dents who were likely to be ascendant, dominant or aggressive 
in social situations. It meavsurcs to a certain extent poise, self- 
possession and self-exprcasiveness, The high negative cor- 
relation with neurosis is probably excessive, being such in many 
cases as to mask the aggressive tendency. The carrelacion of 
the two criterion tests, /J-S Thurstonc is — .35 to — .51. Bcrn- 
reuter gives the correlation of i?i-iV and B^-D as — .87, 

The validities of the and scales are probably as 

high as can be hoped for with present techniques. is 

somewhat inferior. Bi^I might, in our opinion, be omitted from 
the test without lowering its usefulness. 

Farn&wovth (6) reports rv study o£ Bcvirrcutcr Profiles iir which 
lie says in conclusion : 

As the Dernreuter Personality Inventory has come into quite 
extensive use, it seemed wise to find the profiles to be ex- 
pected of relatively normal groups. This was accomplished 
by dividing the percentile scores into 3 classes: 0-33 constituted 
Class 1, 34-66 Class 2, 67-100 Class 3. Thus a profile of iSn, 

/i, Da, the most common profiles, indicates cxtrenfie stability 
(low score on the neurotic scale), extreme sclf-suflicicncy 
(high score on the self-sufficiency scale), extroversion (low score 
on the introversion scale) and extreme social dominance (high 
score on the dominance scale) . . . The modal profiles A^, Sh, 

A, Z?3, secondary modes were found to be A^, ^1, /a, Z>j; Niy 
/i, Ha; and A^a, /a, Di, 

Brotcmarklc (2), discussing whnt the Bern rcu ter Personality In- 
ventory docs not measure, states: 
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In no case does it mensiirc 
t, Scliolastic aptitude 

2. Fundamental incittal abilities 

3. Complex mental processes 
+. Judgment 

5. Verbal discrimination 

6. Common sense 

7. Visual concrete learning capacity 

8. General informational content 

9. Motor control or coordination 

10. Ideational content of moral concepts in emotional re- 
sponses. 

Mathews (13), studying 60 boys of good and bad behavior, used 
the Bernicutcr Personality Inventory, The percentiles on the In- 
ventory were: 



Good behavior 
group 

Poor behavior 
group 

Differences 

Neurosis 

47.2 

52.1 


Self-auflicicncy 

39-3 

49.9 

—10.6 

Introversion 

42.2 

46.4 

^.2 

Dominance 

38.4 

49.4 

— n.o 


Brown Personality Inventory for Children 

This inyentovy consists of 100 questions to he scored by encircling 
either “yes” or “no.” Brown (3) records the following correlations: 
Inventory and CA, -l-.009di.03 ; Inventory and MA, — .111±.03; 
Inventory and IQ, -|-.013±.03; Inventory and sccio'cconomic, 
— .116±.003. 

Strong Vocational Blank for Women 

Tin’s eight-page form has separate sections on Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, Activities, Peculiarities of People, Order of Preference of 
Activities, Comparison of Interest between Two Items, Rating Pres- 
ent Abilities and Cliaracteristics, and School Subjects. 

This form is just off the press and the only two scoring sheets 
which would be applicable to our group are the Masculinity-Fem- 
ininity and Nursing ratings. The other available scales are concerned 
with professions which are beyond the scope of our group both schol- 
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nsticaily Jind financiaily (for example, lawyer, Ii'liranaii, physician, 
and hi^li school teacher for various subjects). 

Sims Score Sheet for Socio-Economic Status 

This form consisU of 23 questions, involving such factors as occu^ 
pation and education of the parents, mothers activities outside the 
home, possession of a teleplione, aiitomobiJc, furnace, books, and 
magazines, participation in community activities, and room-person 
ratio. The reliability of tlic entire score card is 

Symonds (20) in evaluating^ this scale states that: '‘Tlic care, 
thoroughness, and soundness of metliod used in constructing this 
scale make ft the most valid method avnilablc at present for determin- 
ing socio-economic level, 



5- DATA AND DISCUSSION 

Findings prom Personal Histories 


It seems advisable before tlic presentation of the test findings 
to give a few facts from the histories of the unmarried mothers 
studied. 


STABlLITr 

01' Hdmks 



No. 

Percentage 

Unbroken 

16 

40 

Broken 



Denih 



Mother 

12 


F ather 

3 

45 

Mother and Father 

3 


Divorce 

6 

15 

OctUPATtOM 

OF Father (i7) 


Group 


No. 


I. Piofcssinnal men 0 

II. Managerial service and profes- 
sions of a lower order than 
Group I 

1. High school teacher 

2, Large-scale fruit and 

cnttle farmer 

III. Artisan proprietors, trades, and 
skilled laborers with managerial 
responsibility 16 

1. Brick plant foreman 

2. Clerk (dry goods) 

3. Conductor (R,R.) 

4. Engineer (R.R.) 

5. Farmer (S) 

6. Grocer 

7. Restaurant owner (3) 

JV. Skilled laborers and small trade 

owners 17 

1. B;ikei' 

2. Blacksmith 

3. CaiptiUer 

4. Garage Mechanic (4) 

5. Miner (+) 

6. Pa i/iter (2) 

7. Saw mill worker 

8. Steel mill worker (2) 

9. Toolmaker 
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V. Uiiskined laborers^ peddlers, and 

vendors 5 

1. Bus driver 
2- Iceman 

3. Laborer 

4. Laborer (stone quarry) 

5. Teamster 


Occupation of Girls at Time or 
Not employed 

Home lO 

Schooi fi 

Factory ivork 
Housework 
Laundry 
OlHcc work 
Teaching 
Waitress 


PREONANCY 

16 


2 

14 

1 

2 

1 

4 


Home Distridution 
City 

Small town 
Country 


15 

16 
9 


Baptist 

Brethren 

Carmelite 

Cntholic 

ClnTistian 

Church of Christ 


Church At filiation 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

3 

No Church 


Coujj;rep;ational 

Evangelical 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Na^aIcne 

Presbyterian 

1 


Club MEMnuaayn? 

Camp Fire 1 

Church Clubs 3 

Community Club 1 

4-H 4 

Membership in no organization 


Girl Reserve 
Girl Scouts 
Glee Clubs 
School Clubs 
IS 


Number of Children in the Family 


1 

2 

2 

10 

1 

7 


S 

3 

4 
4 


No. of children Frequency Percentage 


1 1 2.5 

2 2 5.0 

3 n 27.5 

4 7 17.5 

5 5 12.5 

6 5 12.5 

7 5 12.5 

8 3 7.5 

1 2.5 


9 
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Position or Girls in Family Group 
Oklest chiki in family 17 

Youngest child in fairiUy 5 

The followiri^^ is n summary of the personal histories: 

1. More than 50 per cent of the homes from which these girls 
come were broken either by death or divorce. 

2. The occupations of tlie fatlicrs vary widely from a high school 
teacher to a day laborer. Farming has the highest frequency, and 
mining the next highest. 

3. More than 50 per cent of the girls were employed at the time 
of pregnancy, and of this number more than half were doing house- 
work. 

4. Fewer girls in this study arc from the country than from 
small towns and cities. 

5. With but a single exception all of the subjects have church 
connections, 

6. More than 50 per cent of the group belong to some sort of 
organized club or group. 

7. Families vary from one child to nine children, the mode being 

in the rritJi three cJiflcIrcn. The highest frequencies of this 

type of delinquency fall in families of three to seven children. 

Intelligence Level 

Table 1 gives the Stanford-Binet scores for the 40 unmarried 
mothers studied. Examining the content of the table one notes the 
following facts: 

range 15-25 years 

CA mean 19 years 

CA median 19 years 

The mental age records on this same table show: 

MA range 10.0-17.7 years 

MA irie.in H years 

MA median 14 years 

Figure 1 presents the chronological and mental age frequency. 
Ages by years arc plotted on the ordinates, and frequencies on the 
abseksfls. The rncntnl ages are shaded diagonally and the chronolog- 
ical ages arc lined in black as indicated in the key. It is interesting 
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TABLE 1 


Ri'.sui.rs or tiw. Stan foiid- Bin kt Scale 


No. 

CA 

MA 

IQ 

1 

19 

n.9 

74 

2 

17 

11-7 

72 

3 

16 

15,1 

94 

4 

16 

10.3 

64 

5 

17 

10.0 

62 

6 

16 

12,2 

76 

7 

19 

15.8 

99 

8 

21 

12.6 

79 

9 

18 

15.3 

95 

10 

21 

13.8 

86 

11 

20 

16.7 

104 

12 

23 

16,0 

100 

13 

17 

17.1 

106 

H 

16 

14.7 

91 

15 

19 

17.7 

110 

16 

21 

13.7 

85 

17 

21 

14.0 

87 

18 

IS 

16,2 

101 

19 

20 

15.6 

97 

20 

25 

14.2 

89 

21 

18 

17.6 

105 

22 

17 

15.1 

94 

23 

21 

12,1 

75 

24 

19 

15.8 

98 

25 

23 

11.8 

73 

26 

23 

14.9 

93 

27 

19 

16.6 

103 

28 

20 

13,5 

84 

29 

16 

12.2 

76 

30 

19 

13.9 

87 

31 

16 

13.3 

83 

32 

19 

15,2 

94 

33 

22 

13.8 

86 

34 

15 

13.8 

90 

35 

20 

10.9 

68 

36 

18 

10.1 

63 

37 

20 

13.3 

84 

38 

20 

10,4 

65 

39 

16 

14.0 

87 

40 

21 

16.7 

104 

Range 

15-25 

10.0-17.7 

62-110 

Mean 

19.05 

14 

87 

Median 

19 

14 

87 


to note in reference to the clironologicjil ape that 17.5 per cent of the 
group arc between 16-17 years, while 47,5 per cent fall between 19- 
22 years. We further note that, of the 40 girls, 8, or 20 per cent, of 
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the group are below the 12-year level mentally, while there are 8, 
or 20 per cent, hi the normal adult level. It is interesting to observe 
that there arc only three years of overlapping (15, 16, 17 years) 
of the chronological and the mental ages. However, there is a five- 
year variation between the mean and the median of the chronological 
ages, both of 'iv'htch arc 19 years, and the mean and median of the 
mental ages both of which are 14 years. 

Table 1 lists the InLelligcnce quotients of the 40 girls, which ma}' 
be further analy 2 ie(l as follows: 

IQ range 62-110 

IQ mean 87 

IQ median 87 

Table 2 presents the frequency and percentage of the IQ’s of tlie 
40 girls. 

Note that 30 per cent of the group are in the low, or 60-79 IQ 


TABLE 2 

Frequisncv and Pkrcentaoe of the IQ’s of the Stanford- Bin et Scale 


IQ 

Frequency 

Pcrccntngtf 

60-69 

5 

12.5 

70-79 

7 

17.5 

80-89 

10 

25.0 

90-99 

10 

25.0 

100-109 

7 

17.5 

110-119 

1 

2.5 
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divisions, while 50 per cent arc in the central or 80-89 IQ sections. 
Thus 20 per cent fell into tl^c high or iibovc 100 IQ grouping. 

Table 3 lists the IQ distribution on four separate studies using the 

table 3 


IQ Distridutions of the Stamford-Hinet Scale for Four SnrARA'i'E Studies 



Giiibord & 

Me Chi I e k 

McClure 

Present 


Parker (1922) Goldbcrp (1929) 

(1932) 

study 

IQ 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Normal 

90-100 

12.6 

19.0 

22.1 

45.0 

Dull-normal 




80-89 

26.7 

26.2 

1S.6 

25.0 

Borderline 




70-79 

28.1 

23.8 

38.9 

17,5 ’ 

Feebleminded 




50-69 ^ 
Imbecile 

32.3 

27.4 

23.4 

12.S 

25-49 

00.0 

3,6 

00.0 

00,0 


StanforcMiinct scale, The classifications fire Tennan's (21 ). Figure 2 
presents these same data, and has the five classifications of intclli- 


rz3 

tluv. ini. Uid 



FIGURE 2 

gcnce (imbecile, fee bletni tided, borderline, dull-normal, and normal) 
plotted on the ordinates and the percentages plotted on the abscissas. 
The unshaded and the diagonal, horizontal, and vertical rulings show 
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the distributions of the four studies in relation to these mentnl classi- 
fications. rims the graph shows that the present study (noting 
tile horizontal lines) has none in the imbecile grouping, approximate- 
ly 12 per cent in the feebleminded, 17 per cent in the borderline 
groupijig, 25 per cent in the dull-normal, and 45 per cent in the 
normal. 

The study of Giiibord and Parker (8) places over 60 per cent 
in the borderline nnd feehleminded groupings, with only 12 per cent 
in the normal groupings. Their study, however, was of a very select 
group of unmarried mothers, since they studied only ‘‘mental prob- 
lems. Naturally the normal girl was not included in their study, 
McClure and Goldberg (15) found that more than 50 per cent of 
their subjects were within the limits of the borderline and feeble- 
minded groupings, while a slightly higher percentage, 19 per cent, 
were in the normal group. McClure^s (14) findings placed over 
60 per cent in the borderline and feebleminded classifications and 
22 per cent in the normal. Contrary to all expectations, the results 
of the present study places 30 per cent in the borderline and feeble- 
minded groupings, and 45 per cent in the normal group. There 
Is, thus, a wide variance in the results of the four studies. A possible 
explanation for Guibord and Parker s results has been previously .sug- 
gested, McClure and Goldberg (15) and McClure (14) give no 
explanation in their studies as to the method of the selection of 
their subjects beyond the mere statement that the subjects were 
unmarried mothers from a rescue home. This opens several pos- 
sibilities any one of which might explain the widely varying results. 
For example, if the girls were court cases and had been examined 
to supply the court with records, one would have in the main the 
lower portion of any rescue home\s population. Or if, as is often 
the case, the clinician sees only the “problem girl'* or the “mcnUil 
case," the group would be a very select one. Still another possi- 
bility is that the study was concerned with a different type of rescue 
home, perchance one which cares for the girl only fot delivery and 
convalescence, one which fs entirely ch'iiica] and, as a result, draws 
upon the lower strata of society. Or there is the possibility that the 
group of girls using the Crittenton Homes at present arc from a 
level of society whicii before tlie economic depression would have 
cared for their daughters privately. It is to be emphasized again 
that our cases were selected only to the extent of being in the home. 
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I'ADLE 4 

Results on thi- Morgan Test Form // 


No. 

Score 

MA 

1 

53 

10.7 

2 

81 

14.0 

3 

73 

12.9 

4 

42 

9.8 

5 

53 

10.7 

6 

90 

15.1 

7 

109 

16.8 

8 

59 

11.3 

9 

132 

19,0 

10 

75 

13.5 

11 

124 

18.4 

12 

112 

17.3 

13 

118 

17.9 

1+ 

107 

16.8 

15 

115 

17.9 

16 

66 

12,4 

17 

59 

11.3 

18 

111 

17.3 

39 

69 

12.4 

20 

99 

15.7 

21 

122 

18.4 

22 

89 

14.6 

23 

92 

15.1 

24 

101 

16.2 

25 

75 

13J 

26 

111 

17.3 

27 

88 

14.6 

28 

86 

14,6 

29 

66 

12.4 

30 

82 

14.0 

H 

72 

12.9 

32 

111 

17,3 

33 

78 

13.5 

34 

60 

11.8 

35 

28 

9.8 

36 

43 

9.8 

37 

89 

14.6 

38 

50 

10.7 

39 

90 

15.1 

40 

141 

19-1- 

Range 


8.8-19+ 

Median 


14.6 

Mean 


14.4 


Table + records the Morgan Test scores and mental ages for the 
40 unmariied mothers. Some of the findings arc; 
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MA range 8,S'19'1- years 

MA mean 14 , 4 . years 

MA median 14,5 years 

The MA’s on the Morgan Test have ii wider range than on the llinct 
scale. The lowest MA on the Binet scale is 10.0 years, while 
the lowest on the Mory;an is 8.8 years. The highest on tlic Binet 
is 17.7 years and on the Morgan 19-h- However, they compare 
fairly densely on the mean and median, Binet s being 14 years for 
both while A forgan’s is 14.4 and 14.6 years, respectively. 

The h'lA distribwhon for the Ohio Literacy Test is recorded in 
Table 5 (this table has the same method of construction as Table 4), 
including : 

MA range 8-18 years 

M A mean 13 years 

MA median 14 years 

The Ohio Literacy MA’s have a wider range than the Binet and a 
narrower range than the Morgan. The means vary {rom 13 years 
(Ohio Literacy) to 14,4 years (Morgan Test). The medians for 
all three tests arc within the I4-ycar level, 

Figure 3 presents the MA distribution by years for the three tests, 
Binet, Morgan, and Ohio Literacy. The mental ages by years arc 
plotted on t))e ordiiiatcs and the number frequency of the distribu- 
tions are placed oji the abscissas- The vertical lines represent the 
Morgan distribution, horizontal lines the Binet, and the cross -bar red 
ruling tlic Ohio Literacy distribution. 

Tabic 6 presents the results of the Seguin Form-Board. The fact 
tliat the maximum mental age of this test is 14 years limits its pos- 
sibilities. In construction this table resembles the previously discussed 
tables except that instead of scores this table records the time in 
seconds required to comidete the test. Thus, if the reader is con- 
cerned w’ltli the results of Subject 5 on this test, he would note that 
slic has a time .score of 13 seconds find a mental age of 13 years. 
However, the table shows: 

MA r-^nge 11-14 years 

MA mean 13.3 years 

MA median 13.5 yearn 

In spite of the fact that the range is so limited and the maxim um 
so low, the means and the medians arc wnthin approximately one year 
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TABLE 5 

Scores and MA on the Ohio Literacy Test 


No. 

Score 

MA 

1 

22 

10 

2 

26 

11 

3 

26 

u 

4 

25 

11 

5 

22 

10 

6 

25 

11 

7 

30 

14 

a 

33 

15 

9 

38 

17 

10 

30 

14 

U 

32 

14 

12 

24 

11 

13 

24 

11 

14 

31 

14 

IS 

36 

17 

16 

34 

16 

17 

22 

10 

18 

36 

17 

19 

30 

14 

20 

31 

14 

21 

37 

17 

22 

36 

17 

23 

22 

10 

24 

35 

16 

25 

28 

12 

26 

31 

14 

27 

37 

17 

23 

34 

16 

29 

31 

14 

30 

26 

n 

31 

31 

14 

32 

35 

16 

33 

33 

IS 

34 

32 

14 

35 

19 

8 

36 

30 

14 

37 

31 

1+ 

38 

21 

9 

39 

26 

n 

40 

40 

18 

Range 


8-18 

Mean 


13 

Median 


14 


of the mcfins and medians of the Binct and Morgan tests. As men- 
tioned before, this test was nsed mainly to establish rapport and 
because one gains certain knowledge of vocational value in watching 
a subject approach mul perform it, 
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Tlie mcntal-agc records on the Hcaly Pictorial Completlork II 
are pr escji ted in Table 1 . This test has a maximum mental age of 
16 years. According to this test, 37,5 per cent of the group are of 
normal intelligence and 10 per cent are between the 14- and l 6 - 5 ^eai' 
level. On the surface this would seem to agree fairly closely with 
the distributions on the previously discussed tests. Hawever, this 
is not ti)C case, for, while tlic gross distributions arc comparable, the 
actual positions of the individual girls differ widely. A comparison 
of the mental ages on the six lowest scores on this test with tlie same 
inclividuars scores upon the Pi net and Morgan tests will make this 
clear. Thus for Subject 1 the mental ages, or MA’s, on the Riiiet 


Subject 

No, 

Mealy [I 

MA 

Hi net 

MA 

Morgan 

MA 

1 

5 

11.9 

la, 7 

19 

5 

16.2 

17.3 

2 

6 

11,7 

14.0 

30 

6 

n,9 

14.0 

2+ 

7 

15.8 

16,2 

3+ 

7 

13.8 

11, S 


arid Morgan tests vary less than 3 'ears, while on the Hcaly there 
is a variance of more than 5 j^ears. Subject 18 lias a llinct and 
Morgan mental age of above 16 ycarS( wliile Healy has an MA of 
5 years. Further, Subject 2 has a mental age of 11.7 years and 
14.0 years, respectively, on the llinet and Morgan and a 6 -year 
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TABLE 6 

Rlisucrs OF THE SeOUIN FoRM'HOAUn 


Ho* 

Time in sec, 

MA* 

1 

n 

14 

2 

12 

13 

3 

11 

14 

4 

14 

12 

5 

13 

13 

6 

10 

14 

7 

12 

13 

i 

12 

13 

9 

12 

13 

10 

12 

13 

11 

10 

14 

12 

15 

11 

13 

13 

13 

14 

10 

14 

IS 

11 

14 

16 

9 

14 

17 

9 

14 

18 

9 

14 

19 

8 

14 

20 

12 

13 

21 

11 

14 

22 

11 

14 

23 

15 

11 

24 

13 

13 

25 

11 

14 

26 

12 

13 

27 

11 

14 

28 

11 

14 

29 

12 

13 

30 

11 

14 

31 

11 

14 

32 

12 

13 

33 

14 

12 

34 

14 

12 

35 

11 

14 

36 

14 

12 

37 

12 

13 

38 

32 

13 

39 

Ifl 

14 

40 

11 

14 

Ranf?e 


11'34 years 

Meari 


13.3 years 

Median 


13.5 years 


"^Fourteen is the .mnyEmiim mental 


age. 
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TABLE 1 

Kesults on the Healy Pictorial CoMPLEriON II 


No. 

MA* 

No. 

MA 

1 

5 

21 

10 

2 

6 

22 

13 

3 

14 

23 

16 

4 

15 

24 

7 

5 

11 

25 

10 

6 

U 

26 

16 

7 

16 

27 

14 

8 

11 

28 

16 

9 

16 

29 

16 

10 

9 

30 

6 

11 

16 

31 

13 

12 

10 

32 

15 

13 

9 

33 

16 

14 

16 

3+ 

7 

15 

16 

35 

11 

16 

9 

36 

16 

17 

16 

37 

9 

18 

5 

38 

16 

19 

16 

39 

10 

20 

11 

40 

16 

Range 



5-16 

Mean 



12.2 

Median 



13 


^Sixteen is Ihe maximum mental age. 

mental age on the Hcaly. This would seem to confirm the state- 
ment previously quoted (5) that there is evidence that the Healy 
Pictorial Completion 1 1 does not measure intelligence. 

Summarizing the intelligence level of this group, we find tliat: 

1. The chronological age ranges from 15 years to 25 yeais, 
witli an average of 19 years. 

2. The mental ages range from 5 3 ^ears to 19-f- on the five tests. 
The IMorgan Test has the widest range of mental ages from 8.8 
years to 19-|- years. The mean mental ages for the five tests vary 
less than two 5 ^cars, llinet having a mean of 1+ years, Morgan 14.4 
years, Ohio Literacy 13.0 years, Segiiin Form -Board 13.3 years, and 
Healy Completion II, 12.2 years. The medians arc as follows: 
Binet 14 years, AJorgan 14.6 years, Ohio Literacy'’ 14 years, Seguin 
13.5 years, and Healy Completion H, 13.0 years. 

3. Binet scores give the following distribution on mental clas- 
sifications: 45 per cent normal, 25 per cent dull average, 18 per cent 
borderline, and 12 per cent feebleminded (moron). 



Scores* ok the WEntopouTAM Achievement Xesxs: Advanced Batterv, CoJm:1*l.ete 
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^Scores arc in term** of school crades. 
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School Achievement 

In Table 8 we find the scores for each of the nine units on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests. These nine units consist of two 
tests in reading, Comprehension and Vocabulary; two tests in arith- 
metic, Fundamentals and Problems; and one test each in English, 
Literature, History and Civics, Geography, and Spelling. Column 
11 gives the total average grade, while Column 12 supplies the actual 
school grade completed by each subject. All scores arc in terms 
of school grades.*^ Aritlimetrc (fundamentals) has the lowest aver- 
age grade, namely 6.9, while history and spelling share the highest 
position, 8.5. The- tabic also shows: 

Achievement range 5.6-10.6 grades 

Achievement mean 8.1 grades 

Achievement median 7.9 grades 

Since no refer ence could he found in the literature in which a 
group had been studied using this scries of tests, any comparisons of 
performances are impossible. Nevertheless it is evident that the 
results of this test do not give an adequate picture of the achievement 
of tliis group. For example, No. 18 comes from a centralized high 
school. She placed first for her county in conripetitive tests In history 
and placed sixth in her state. She has a school placement of 10-2 
(she has in reality finished high school) and in history a grade place- 
ment of 11.5, No. 21 has just completed high school and has been 
an honor student for two years in one of Columbus' largest schools, 
her average being 10,3 No. 40 has completed normal school and 
yQt has an average grade placement of 10,6. 

Tabic 9 shows the grade placement for the 40 girls on the Metro- 
politan Achievement, Morgan, Ohio Literacy, Pressey, and tlie actual 


Range 

Metropolitan 

5.6-10.6 grades 

Morgan 

3.9-16.4 grades 

Ohio Literacy 

4 -12 grades 

Pressey 

5 -15 grades 

Actual ginde 

5 -14 grades 


Tlie rallicr unusual luelhod of recording grades as 5,10 or 7.10 ratliei 
than 6.0 cr 8.0 is the procedure employed by the makers of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests. 
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TABLE 9 

Graue Placement on Metropolitan Aciiievement Tests, Morgan Test, 
Ohio Liter A cy, Pressev iNTHREsT-ArriTUDn, and Actual School Graue 


No* 

Metropolitan 

AcliieveinGnt 

Morgan 

Ohio 

Literacy 

Pressey 

lDt-Al[. 

Actual 

grade 

1 

7.1 

5,5 

5 

7 

8 

2 

77 

8.8 

7 

7 

9 

a 

3.6 

7.7 

7 

10 

S 

4 

6.6 

4.7 

6 

7 

5 

5 

7.2 

5.5 

5 

8 

8 

6 

a.4 

9.9 

6 

9 

10 

7 

9.4 

11,6 

8 

12 

12 

8 

7.7 

6.0 

9 

11 

8 

9 

10,4 

14,9 

12 

12 

12 

10 

7.4 

8.3 

8 

9 

8 

11 

9.2 

13.4 

9 

11 

11 

12 

S.l 

12.2 

6 

10 

11 

13 

9.3 

12.7 

6 

11 

11 

14 

8.8 

11.6 

9 

11 

10 

15 

8.7 

12.7 

12 

10 

10 

16 

7.4 

7,1 

IJ 

12 

9 

17 

7.0 

6.0 

5 

6 

10 

IS 

10.2 

12,2 

12 

13 

12 

19 

7.8 

7.1 

8 

11 

12 

20 

8.4 

10.5 

9 

8 

12 

21 

10.3 

13.4 

12 

9 

12 

22 

9.4 

9.4 

12 

11 

12 

23 

7,3 

9.9 

5 

5 

9 

24 

8.9 

ll.l 

11 

15 

12 

25 

7.5 

8.3 

7 

9 

10 

26 

8.4 

12.2 

9 

8 

11 

27 

3.0 

9.4 

12 

10 

10 

28 

7.9 

9.4 

10 

6 

12 

29 

6.7 

7,1 

9 

6 

p 

30 

7.7 

8.8 

7 

7 

12 

31 

7.1 

7.7 

9 

8 

8 

32 

9.2 

12.2 

11 

11 

12 

33 

7.8 

8.3 

9 

10 

10 

J4 

7,5 

6.6 

9 

10 

s 

35 

5.6 

3.9 

4 

8 

s 

36 

6.5 

4.7 

8 

8 

7 

37 

8.5 

9.4 

9 

10 

12 

38 

6.3 

5,5 

5 

6 


39 

7.5 

9.9 

7 

10 

10 

40 

10,6 

16.4 

12 

15 

14 

Uiiiige 

5.6*10.6 

3.9-16.4 

4-12 

5-15 

5,14 

Mcati 

8.1 

9.5 

8 

9.1 

10 

10 

Median 

7.9 

9.4 

9 

10.0 
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school grade attained. The range for each of the four tests and 
actual school attainment arc shown on page 185. Tlie range for these 
same tests has been arranged according to frequency ui Table 10. 
In this table one notes that the Metropolitan series covers 6 grades, 

7'ABLE 10 


Frequency DtsTRinuTioN or Grade Placement on Four DEFrEREUT Scales 
AND Actual Grade Achieved 


Grade 

Metropolitan 

Ahievcmeiit 

Moigan 

Ohio 

Literacy 

Pressey 

Int.'Att 

Actual 

grade 

3 


1 




4 


2 

1 



5 

1 

3 

S 

1 

1 

6 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 

7 

16 

5 

5 

4 

1 

8 

10 

5 

4 

6 

8 

9 

5 

7 

Ul 

4 

4 

10 

4 

1 

1 

9 

8 

11 


3 

3 

6 

4 

12 


6 

7 

3 

12 

13 


2 


1 


14 


1 



1 

IS 




2 

1 

16 


1 





the Aioigan 14 grades, the Ohio Literacy 9 grades, the Presscy 1 1 
grades, and the actual grade attained 10. If one considers only 
the range of grades, the Pressey approaches more nearly than any 
of the others the actual school placement. The Morgan shows the 
widest scattering from 3rd to 16th grades. 

Returning to Tiblc 9 one finds the following distribution of 
means on the various tests: 


Metropolitan series 

Morgan 

Ohio Literacy 

Pressey 

Actual grade 


Mean 

8.1 grade 
9.5 grade 

8.0 grade 

9.1 grade 
10.0 grade 


It is to be noted that the means vary from 8th to JOth grades. 
The means for the I\roigan and Pressey tests being 9th grade, or 
one year loAver than the mean for actual school placement. The 
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means for the Metropolitan and Ohio Literacy arc 8.1 grade and 
8th grade, respcctivchs two years lower than actual grade place- 
ment. This same table gives the results for medians as follows: 


Median 

Metropohian series 

7.9 grade 

Morgnn 

9.4 grade 

Ohio Literacy 

9.0 grade 

Pressey 

9,0 grade 

Actual grade 

10.0 grade 


The medians vmy from 7th to 10th grades. The median for 
the Presscy test corresponds to that of the actual school grade, namely 
10th/ while the medians for the Morgan and Ohio Literacy are 
9.4 grade and 9th grade. The Metropolitan series has a median 
of 7.9. 

Summarizing the scliool placement of the 40 subjects of this study 
we note that: 

1. The actual grade attained tJjc group averaged lOtJ? grade, 
while the range of school attainment was from 5t]i to sophomore 
year of college. 

2. The means on the four grade-placement tests vary ojily 
one j'ear and are 8th grade for Metropolitan scries and Ohio Literacy 
and 9tii grade for the ]\4organ and Pressey tests. 

3. The median for the Metropolitan series is approximately 8th 
grade (actually 7.9) and 9th grade for the other three tests. 

4. The actual grade achievement is approximately one 5 rear lower 
than the actual grade attained. 

5. j^rithmeCic averages arc the lowest, while history and spelling 
have the highest scores. 

Interest and Personality Findings 

The Pressey Interest-Attitude Test was the only test used to 
measure emotional maturity. Table 11 shows the results of this 
test and records the emotional ngc for each girl. Column 1 pre- 
sents the subjects numbers, Columns 2, 3, 4, and 5 the individual 
scores for tlie four separate portions of the test, Column 6 gives tlie 
total scores, and Column 7 the emotional ages in years for all 40 
subjects. Thus we find that Subject 1 rated 31, 23, 11, and 22, 
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TA13LE U 

Rjisults or THE Pressey Interest- Attitude Test 


Emotional 


No. 

I 

IT 

ITT 

IV 

Score 

Hge 

1 

31 

23 

11 

22 

87 

14.0 

2 

33 

23 

25 

14 

95 

13.5 

3 

36 

1 

1 

4 

42 

15.5 

4 

30 

21 

18 

17 

86 

14.0 

5 

41 

2 

4 

31 

78 

14.0 

6 

37 

6 

10 

2 

55 

15.0 

7 

22 

— 4 

— 4 

H“ 6 

20 

17,5 

S 

21 

6 

5 

— 3 

29 

16.5 

9 

15 

3 

6 

—10 

14 

18.0 

10 

25 

18 

7 

4 

54 

15,0 

n 

25 

— 2 

5 

— 5 

23 

17.0 

12 

9 

2 

17 

8 

36 

16,0 

13 

22 

32 

9 

—38 

25 

17.0 

1+ 

26 

6 

0 

— 8 

24 

17.0 

15 

42 

2 

7 

—16 

35 

16J 

16 

12 

2 

0 

2 

16 

18.0 

17 

70 

34 

4 

0 

108 

13.0 

1% 

— 3 

— 6 

7 

10 

8 

18.5 

19 

32 

1 

1 

—11 

23 

17,0 

20 

34 

37 

12 

— 9 

74 

14.0 

21 

15 

49 

11 

—16 

59 

14.5 

22 

21 

6 

2 

— 1 

28 

16.5 

23 

46 

74 

14 

28 

162 

11,0 

2+ 

23 

— 1 

— 2 

—29 

— 9 

20.5 

25 

25 

20 

7 

It) 

62 

14.5 

26 

61 

9 

0 

— 4 

66 

14.5 

27 

19 

21 

3 

— 2 

41 

16.C 

2B 

24 

48 

31 

16 

119 

12.5 

29 

51 

30 

6 

40 

127 

12,0 

30 

48 

51 

5 

— 1 

103 

13,5 

31 

24 

10 

16 

16 

66 

14.5 

32 

10 

4 

12 

— 2 

24 

17,0 

33 

12 

20 

2 

8 

42 

15.5 

34 

36 

3 

8 

— 4 

43 

15.5 

35 

65 

5 

3 

— 7 

66 

14,5 

36 

28 

25 

10 

15 

78 

14.0 

37 

40 

7 

17 

—21 

^3 

15.5 

38 

34 

51 

20 

29 

134 

12.0 

39 

23 

8 

9 

2 

42 

15.5 

AO 

5 

7 

5 

—30 

—13 

21.0 



Range 



11,0-21.0 



EA 

Mean 



15.4 



EA 

Median 



15.5 



signifies emotionnl age. 

respectively, on the four portions of the test, and that she has a total 
of 87 and an emotional age of 14.0 years. 

The year distribution for chronological, mental, and emotional 
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FIGURE 4 


ages is shown in T'igurc 4, The chrcnologiciU tiges arc cUstinguished 
by the emplayincnt of double lines of black, the mental ages by Llic 
use of diagonal lines, and the emotional ages by the vertical. 

Interestingly enough this test places 40 per cent of the group above 
the 16--ycar level of emotional maturity, 42.5 per cent between 14 
and 16 years, and only 18 per cent below the 14-yeai' level. Com- 
paring this with the mental age distribution, one notes that the emo- 
tional age of the group is noticeably highci* tlian the mental age. 
The range of the emotional age is greater than the range of the 
mental age (MA Binct, 10-17 years; EA Presscy, 11.0-21,0 years). 
The EA mean is greater by 1 year t!ian the MA mean and tlic 
EA median is 1.5 years higher than the MA median.® 

Table 12 records the word frequencies for the seven classifications 
of the Kent-RosanoE Association Test for each of tlic 40 subjects. 
As previously stated, Kciu-Rosanoff (16) standardized their asso- 
ciation test upon 1000 normal adults. All responses obtained were 
arranged in frequency tables for the stimulus words. Each rc' 
sponse was classified under one of the following categories : 

"0*’ If a response Was not recorded an the frequency table. 

"?” If a response was not given in identical fnnn but a 
gramma tie. variant of the word was recorded, 

“Word frequencies have been worked out for the 3 GO separate words b\it 
hare not been included in this study because of the difficulties of comparison 
in connection with so varied a group of subjects. 
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TABLE 12 

FiiRQUENCv TAntjj roR THE Kent-Rosanoff Association Test 


0 

? 

1 

2-5 

6-15 

16-100 

O ve r 100 

9 

3 

3 

S 

9 

31 

37 

12 

2 

3 

10 

6 

21 

46 

12 

6 

2 

3 

12 

27 

38 

3 

8 

3 

6 

7 

26 

47 

24 

0 

3 

5 

8 

25 

35 

11 

1 

3 

1 

7 

33 

44 

7 

0 

4 

10 

16 

31 

33 

17 

3 

3 

7 

11 

28 

31 

7 

4 

4 

12 

IG 

32 

25 

6 

0 

1 

5 

4 

30 

54 

17 

2 

4 

10 

7 

24 

36 

15 

0 

3 

10 

7 

27 

38 

3 

Q 

0 

5 

17 

24 

41 

R 

1 

2 

4 

5 

34 

46 

7 

1 

4 

10 

12 

22 

44 

14 

2 

4 

9 

12 

20 

39 

13 

0 

4 

7 

11 

17 

43 

9 

1 

2 

11 

12 

34 

31 

7 

1 

4 

3 

G 

35 

44 

10 

G 

1 

’ n 

20 

29 

21 

11 

2 

6 

10 

16 

24 

31 

4 

0 

3 

4 

5 

30 

54 

26 

1 

4 

9 

15 

26 

19 

}3 

1 

2 

4 

14 

26 

40 

12 

2 

S 

7 

to 

32 

32 

7 

0 

X 

1 

7 

26 

58 

9 

0 

1 

7 

12 

28 

43 

IL 

0 

1 

9 

12 

28 

39 

9 

1 

3 

8 

9 

23 

47 

12 

0 

3 

12 

15 

30 

28 

5 

1 

2 

5 

U 

27 

49 

13 

1 

2 

9 

12 

33 

10 

7 

2 

1 

6 

5 

30 

49 

14 

3 

3 

4 

12 

22 

42 

27 

0 

4 

8 

n 

26 

24 

23 

1 

10 

20 

19 

24 

3 

L7 

2 

4 

13 

13 

29 

32 

R 

0 

5 

5 

9 

29 

44 

20 

0 

1 

2 

4 

25 

48 

3 

0 

1 

7 

6 

23 

55 


"I” If the word had a fro{|iicncy of 1 o\^ the frcfiucocy table, 

‘'2-5" If the Word had a frequency of from 2 to 5 on Llie 
frcr[uoncy lahlc. 

"6-15" If the word had a frequency of from 6 to IS on the 
freciucncy tabic. 

“16-100" If the isord had a frequency of from 16 to 100 on 
the frequency table. 
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"Above 100" If the wo id had a frequency of more than 
100 on die frequency table. 

Tile scores for each girl were graphed individually. Transil- 
lumination of the graphs seemed to separate the curves Into three 
groups. Thirty-two of the curves followed fairly closely the normal 
Kent-Rosanoff distTihution, six had a high frequency of 7.cro classic 
ficatiori, while two failed to comply with ihc curves of cither Groups 
1 or 2 . Figure 5 demonstrates these three curves. 

It is CO be noted that the seven frequency classifications arc plotted 



figure: 5 
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along the a’ axis, while the percentages are recorded on the y axis. 
The long clash lines for common-school females and the solid line 
for college females arc tlie Kent-Rosanoff normal curves. The short 
dasli line, following tJie noinial curve, presents a typical Group 1 
curve ; the daslvdot line, varying in zero frequencies from the normal, 
is a typical Group 2 curve; while the double-solid line shows the 
curve of Group 3 which varies widely from the normal curve. The 
individual curves of Groups 2 and 3 will be discussed later in their 
relation to the Bern renter Personality Inventory findings. Since the 
literature has no reference to a study of unmarried mothers in which 



FIGURE 6 
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TABLE 13 



Results 

OF THE Bernreuter Person ai 

ATf InVKNTORV 




Percentiles 


FiC 

F-A 

No. 



/i./ 

ll,V 

score* 

score'* 

1 

U 

u 

82 

78 

— 65 

— 1 

2 

66 

71 

74 

26 

— 6 

+ 31 

3 

3 

87 

2 

86 

—142 

— 17 

4 

72 

35 

70 

23 

-1- 25 

— 61 

5 

17 

72 

21 

84 

— 93 

— 14 

6 

33 

38 

40 

31 

4- 44 

—163 

7 

65 

22 

42 

5 

+ 80 

— 72 

% 

82 

20 

66 

23 

+ 124 

— 60 

9 

22 

3 

12 

71 

— 92 

+ 72 

10 

48 

57 

54 

26 

+ 31 

— 72 

11 

55 

75 

50 

41 

0 

+ 9 

12 

74 

13 

72 

43 

+ 55 

— 85 

13 

42 

89 

46 

44 

+ 10 

+ 22 

14 

39 

27 

14 

32 

— 14 

—118 

15 

35 

39 

43 

83 

— 7 

— SI 

16 

45 

28 

23 

32 

+ 15 

— 97 

17 

56 

43 

53 

30 

+ 35 

— 43 

18 

82 

78 

77 

17 

+ 91 

H- 64 

19 

45 

63 

42 

3Z 

+ z 

—101 

20 

99 

32 

99 

6 

+230 

+ 54 

21 

49 

56 

40 

16 

+ 18 

— 36 

22 

71 

42 

69 

20 

+ 103 

— 58 

23 

n 

4 

72 

3 

+ 120 

—no 

24 

3 

28 

3 

78 

— 68 

—131 

25 

74 

22 

70 

S 

+ 139 

—123 

26 

19 

92 

11 

59 

— 77 

+ 37 

27 

2 

63 

11 

80 

— 85 

— 90 

2S 

63 

19 

5B 

35 

+ 44 

— 88 

29 

2 

25 

2 

4 

—152 

+ 2 

30 

7 

38 

12 

74 

— 52 

—133 

31 

32 

33 

69 

76 

S3 

75 

85 

63 

62 

73 

62 

74 

71 

44 

*— 62 
+ 49 
+ 5 

+ 28 
+ 41 

— 9 

34 

35 

99 

'y 

69 

99 

29 

+ 172 

+ 81 

36 

37 

38 

88 

4 

73 

72 

11 

91 

6 

3 

84 

9 

58 

78 

10 

90 

29 

^134 
+ 70 
—121 
+ 41 

+ 4 
— 2 
+ 13 
— 75 

39 

40 

69 

2 

22 

67 

73 

6 

53 

72 

+ 8t 
—138 

— 57 
—136 


for FiC 

and FA' arc 

not published 

1 for 

high school gii 

rls. 


tlie Ken^Rosanofif Association Test was used, no comparisons can l,e 
made. One of the interesting if not valuable results of the test was 
a scries ol block" words and their frctiiiencics. By "block" word 
we mean that upon presentation of a stimulus word the subject 
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“blncks^^ or '^freezes” and either has no response or has a retarded 
response. Of the 100 stimulus words of the scries, 45 were “block*’ 
words two or more times. Tlie seven words with largest "blocked’* 
frequencies arc man, command, wish, trouble, stomach, dream, and 
justice. Figure 6 shows the frequencies of the 45 *'hlock'' words. 

Table 13 records the lesiills of the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory. Column 1 gives the numbers of the 40 subjects; Column 
2, or the B^N, the neurotic percentile; three, or B^S, the self-sufR- 
c/ericy percentile; four, or Bsl, tlie in troversiou-ex trovers ion per- 
centile; live, or B.iD, the dominance-submission percentile; six, or 
F^Cj the confidence score; and seven, or FoiS, the sociability score. 
The norms for the last two classifications have not been published 
for high school girls. The range on BiN and is from 99 

percentile to the 2nd percentile, on floS it is from 92 to the 3rd 
percentile, and on from 90 to 3rd percentiles. Farnsworth (6'> 
in his studies of profiles in connection with this inventory divides tlie 
percentiles into three classes in the following manner: 

Percentiles 1-33 become Class 1 
Percentiles 34-36 become Class II 
Percentiles 67-100 become Class 111 

F^ynawuyth ioninl ;j juodaj pjufiJc for iubjects of 

Ni Ss /l Dg, 

and secondary profiles of A^a Si /g Di 

A^i S. Fi 
A7a ^2 /a X^i. 

The percentile scores for this stud 5 '’ were converted into Farns- 
worth’s classes and recorded in Tabic 14. Figure 7 presents the 
profiles for the 40 subjects. The modal profile is inked in double 
lines {Ni 7i and the secondary profiles in dash lines (Na 
Si /[} Di) and in dash-dot lines {Nn S^i Jo Di). 

It is to be noted that the modal profile is the same in both studies, 
and also that the first of the secondary profiles agrees. 

Farnsworth in evaluating this A^ /i Du profile states in part: 

Nx Sa /i />3 indicates extreme stability (low scores on the 
neurotic scale), extreme sclf-suniciency (liiRli scores on the 
SL'lf'Suflicicncy scale), extroveision (low scores on the introver- 
sion scale), and extreme social [lominance (high scoics on the 
dominance sciilc). 
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TABLE 1+ 

RitSULTS ON TFIE DERNREGTliR PERSONALITY INVENTORY USINC THE TaR NS WORTH 

Class Mktiiod 

No. BtN JES BJ BJJ ~ 


t 1 3 

2 2 3 

3 1 3 

4 3 2 

5 1 3 

6 1 2 

7 2 1 

8 3 1 

9 1 [ 

10 2 2 

11 2 3 

12 3 1 

13 2 3 

14 2 1 

15 2 2 

16 2 1 

17 2 2 

18 3 3 

19 2 2 

20 3 1 

21 2 2 

22 3 2 

23 3 1 

24 I 1 

25 3 1 

26 1 3 

27 1 2 

28 2 1 

29 1 1 

30 1 2 

31 3 3 

32 3 3 

33 2 2 

34 3 3 

35 1 3 

36 3 1 

37 1 3 

38 3 1 

39 3 1 

40 1 -7 


3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

! 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 
3 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
I 


3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
I 
I 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 


Figwve 8 shows the Keot-RoBanDfJ curves fov the five subjects who 
have the A^i 5a /j Da profile. 

An examination of this figure shows that Subject 3 has a curve 
on the Kcnt-Rosaiioff test which follows fairly closely the normal 
curve (or the curves of Group 7.) Her rating on the Hrown In- 
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ventory is “excellent," thus both tests place her in the well-adjusted 
grouping. Subject 5 has a curve on iCent-Rosanoff which is high 
in zero frequencies (Group 2) and a Ilrovvn rating of good. This 
is not as complete an agiecinent between the three scales as is found 
in tile scores of Subject 5. No. 35 has a curve belonging to Group 
2 on the Association Test and a Brown rating of “excellent,” while 
No. 40 has a normal ICent-Rosanoff curve (Group 1) and a Brown 
rating of “good.” Thus in every case in which the Bernicuter 
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places the subject in the well-adjusted grouping, the Brown has a 
rating of either “excellent'' or “good.” At the same time, the Kent' 
Rosanoff agreement is not so consistent. 

However, if one scrutinizes the results presented in Figure 
which are the maladjusted ones according to the Bernreuter scale, one 
finds that in every case the Kent-Rosanoff curve deviates from the 
normal, while the Brown ratings are consistently “poor” or “very 
poor.” 
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This would lead one to conclude that the Bernreutci* scale is a 
more discriminating measure for the selection of the extremes of 
social adjustments than cither the Keiit-Rosanoff or the Brown. For, 
while the Brown has agreed in every instance with the Bern r cuter, 
it places many more individuals in the group of '^excellent" and 
“very poor/* It also would lead one to conclude that our tests are 
better equipped to select the maladjusted individual from a group 
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rlian the socially well adjusted. This should be verified in a so-called 
normal group, since it is possible that the very fact that they are 
unmarried mothers causes a degree of maladjustment. 

Table 15 gives tlic results on the Brown Personality Inventory 
for children. The table shows that the scores vary from 4 (a very 
high rating of excellence) to 39 (a very poor personality adjust- 
ment). Score 1 would be perfect adjustment and 49 maximum 
maladjustment, For this group of 40 subjects there were 9 or 22.5 
per cent having the rating of ^‘excellent/’ 10 or 25 per cent having 
the rating of “good,” 3 or 7.5 per cent “average,'^ 10 or 25 per cent 
“poor,” and 8 or 20 per cent “very poor.” Thus according to this 
scale 22 subjects, or 55 per cent, arc socially well adjusted. 

Summari^^ing, the emotional maturity of the group approaches the 
normal and is superior to the mental age of the group. The asso- 
ciations of more than 80 per cent of the group are normal, while 
only 2 subjects or 5 per cent show any marked deviation from the 
normal. On the question of social adjustment, we find that they 
show all degrees of adjustment from extreme stability to marked 
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TABLE IS 

Results on thk Brown Person a li'it Inventory for Children 


No. 

Score 

Ratini^ 

1 

12 

Good 

2 

24 

Poor 

3 

5 

Excellent 

4 

27 

Very poor 

5 

9 

Good 

6 

24 

Poor 

7 

14 

Good 

3 

20 

Poor 

9 

13 

Good 

10 

21 

Poor 

11 

12 

Good 

12 

10 

Good 

13 

29 

Very poor 

14 

16 

Average 

IS 

a 

Excellent 

16 

24 

Poor 

17 

6 

Excellent 

18 

28 

Very poor 

19 

6 

Excellent 

20 

27 

Very poor 

21 

5 

Excellent 

22 

19 

Poor 

23 

22 

Poor 

» 24 

8 

Excellent 

25 

20 

Poor 

26 

9 

Good 

27 

2 

Excellent 

28 

32 

Very poor 

29 

5 

Excellent 

30 

14 

Good 

31 

15 

Average 

32 

22 

Poor 

33 

13 

Good 

34 

39 

Very poor 

35 

4 

Excellent 

36 

37 

Very poor 

37 

16 

Average 

38 

32 

Very poor 

39 

20 

Poor 

40 

11 

Go(h1 


Instribility ; however, the largest percentage of the group seem to be 
well adjusted sociall5^ 

Tliis would Iciid one to conclude that this group of unmanied 
mothers are emotionally, in their associations and in their personality 
make-up, a normal group. 
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Vocational PossiniuTiiiS 

Tabic 16 pmseius the scores on the Masculinity-Pcmininity Scale 
of the Strong Vocational Blank for Women. Again literature is 
lacking in recorded studies, for the scale has just been completed, 

TAULE 16 

Scores on MAscuLiNixy-FEMiNiNi'ry Scalk or tiu: Sthonc: Vocational IIlank 

roR Women 

No. 

Score 

CeiuUe 

1 

—81 

98 

2 

—63 

89 

3 

—60 

83 

4 

—28 

39 

5 

^3 

63 

6 

—31 

39 

7 

—69 

92 

8 

—75 

95 

9 

—16 

20 

10 

—12 

52 

11 

—38 

52 

12 

—81 

98 

n 

—61 

83 

14 

—60 

83 

IS 

—17 

fi3 

16 

—28 

39 

17 

—26 

28 

18 

—37 

45 

19 

—56 

76 

20 

—14 

20 

21 

—78 

98 

22 

—70 

92 

23 

—52 

71 

24 

—33 

45 

25 

—48 

71 

26 

—54 

76 

27 

— 8 

15 

28 

—114 

99 

29 

—53 

76 

30 

—54 

76 

31 

—66 

89 

32 

-46 

63 

33 

— V8 

71 

34 

—46 

63 

35 

—14 

20 

36 

— 1 

G 

37 

—50 

71 

38 

—70 

92 

39 

—59 

83 

40 

—71 

92 
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Using this scale, however, the findings of this study range from 6 
to 99 ccntilcs, having a mean of 65 and a median of 71. This 
scale will be discussed further in its relation to other measures. 
For the present it seems sufficient to say that this scale places most 
of the subjects well above average towards femininity. 

TABLE 17 


Results for the Strong Vocational Blank for. Women — Nurses Rating 

Scale 


No. 

Score 

Standard score 

Rating 

1 

+ 21 

39 

B 

2 

+ so 

49 

A 

3 

+ 72 

56 

A 

4 

+ 15 

37 

B 

5 

-h 44 

47 

A 

6 

+ 36 

44 

BT 

7 

+ 30 

42 

IH- 

8 

T 65 

5+ 

A 

9 

— 55 

12 

C 

10 

+ 56 

51 

A 

11 

+ 5 

33 


12 

+U3 

72 

A 

13 

-h 28 

42 

BH- 

1+ 

+ 48 

49 

A 

15 

+ 59 

53 

A 

16 

+ 24 

40 

B+ 

17 

+ 30 

42 

IM- 

n 

“h 4 

33 

B— 

19 

d- 38 

46 

A 

20 

H- 15 

37 

B 

21 

+ 64 

54 

A 

22 

+ 14 

37 

B 

2i 

-f- 61 

53 

A 

2+ 

H- 28 

42 

li-h 

25 

T 69 

56 

A 

26 

+ 35 

4+ 

B+ 

27 

T 65 

54 

A 

28 

+ 64 

54 

A 

29 

-h 43 

47 

A 

30 

— 8 

2S 

c+ 

31 

+ 28 

42 

B+ 

32 

-h 0 

32 

B— 

33 

+ 60 

53 

A 

34 

+ 44 

47 

A 

35 

— 35 

19 

C 

36 

+ 28 

42 

B + 

37 

T 63 

54 

A 

38 

+ 29 

42 

B+ 

39 

+ 53 

51 

A 

40 

+ 33 

44 

B-H 
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Table 17 records the raw scores in Column 2, tlie staiuiard scores 
in Column 3, and the ratings in Column 4. The standard scores 
have been derived from Strong's tables of scores for nurses whose 
mean score equals 50 and standard deviation equals 10. The 
standard score has a range of 12 to 72, a mean of 44.3, and a median 
of 44. The rating frequencies arc as follows: 


A 

19 subjects 

B+ 

11 subjects 

n 

4 subjects 

B— 

3 subjects 

c+ 

1 subject 

c 

2 subjects 


Strong (19), in evaluating these ratings, states; 

TUe rating A meads tUat the individual has the iatc reals of 
^vomen successfully engaged in that occupation; the rnting C 
means that the person does not have such interests; and the 
rating R4- and B, and B — mean that the person probably 
has those interests but vve cannot be so sure of that fact 
as in the case of A ratings. From the data at hand it ap- 
pears that those with B+ ratings average somewhat less in 
e/Iiciency than those with A ratings but that some with 13+ 
ratings rank very high, so that no prognosis may be made of 
the degree of success from A and B+ ratings in any pariicvdar 
case, Those with C ratings, on the other hand, have too little 
interest to belong to the group. 

Strong states that factors other than Interest must be taken into 
consideration for vocational purposes. It would seem that intelli- 
gence should he one of these facto vs. However, Habhc (91^ study- 
ing this very problem with a group of nurses, states: ^'Intelligence 
within the range of 86-129 IQ is not an important factor in success 
in mirses training (r=^.18ih 15).” He continues further: "Per- 
sonality factors apparently are of first importance in determining 
success in nurses training.” 

Compjvring the intelligence scores and ratings of the 40 girls on 
the nurses scale, we note that, of the 19 subjects who have "A” 
ratings, 11 fall witliin limits of intelligence set by Habbe, namely, 
86-129 IQ, while, of the 11 subjects who have "B-)-” rating, 6 are 
within these limits. Thus tlierc arc 11 subjects who meet the re- 
cluirements for success of both Strong and Habbc. 
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Socio-Economic Status 

Table 18 records the findings on the scores and ratings on the Sims 
Score Sheet for Socio-Economic Status. The individual numbers 
of the 40 unmarried mothers are recorded in Column 1, the raw 
scores arc given in Column 2, and the ratings arc listed in Column 3. 

TABLE n 

Results ran the Sims Score Sheet for Socio-Economic Status 

No. 

Score 


Rating 


1 

9 


Medium 


2 

11 


Medium 


3 

6 


Low 


4 

6 


Low 


5 

6 


Low 


6 

10 


Medium 


7 

9 


Medium 


8 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

9 

13 


Medium 

(high) 

10 

a 


Medium 

(low) 

11 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

12 

10 


Medium 


13 

11 


Medium 


H 

8 


Medium 

(low) 

15 

1 


Medium 

(low) 

16 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

17 

12 


Medium 

(high) 

18 

6 


Low 


19 

12 


Medium 

(high) 

20 

1+ 


Medium 

(high) 

21 

13 


Medium 

(high) 

22 

15 


Medium 

(high) 

23 

6 


Low 


24 

14 


Medium 

(high) 

25 

12 


Medium 

(high) 

26 

6 


Low 


27 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

28 

n 


Medium 

(high) 

29 

9 


Medium 


30 

17 


High 


31 

8 


Medium 

(low) 

32 

10 


Medium 


33 

11 


Medium 


34 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

35 

13 


Medium 

(low) 

36 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

37 

10 


Medium 


38 

5 


Low 


39 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

40 

20 


High 




TABLE 19 

Raw Scores 
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iHfHi— 1 t-l|-|r>4i-Hi-I t-I»H 


’\ioTyT[’OpDy timig 

^r^v^vo^^4^0^Ntn0^lsV^O>-^^stf\^sOxr^>,o 

12 

(sasjnjq) SuDJjg 

>ocounx^vnTfmiriTl-CN'^fown^iH^\n^tr»^ 


(•tIJ3j--DST3]^) Suojig 

oo(Mi-iu-t«-iveioe>vxovoO>m>^mo^i-<r^ef>r;i 

^NOxc«5^ 

10 

sauag ui:)i[0(Io.T)3j^ 

tnTftn«>iiiTf-ooxtsCsr-^Csj&oi/^x««r»«o*^in*>0 
oox r-* eiorsoocot'N'ot>tis.oxt'-«t^w-tvooovd[siIo 

0\ 

pajaiduio^ apBjQ [cnpy 

^Ni?iNo^oc^o\Mon^aooooKr-lvoo'+ 

CQ 

(apD.i0) v-I Xdss3.:j 

^,MLnino^6QO\£xotsCiOi-iOOMooOvoou-t 

t— 1 »-<T-<iH ph,h»h 

tv 

(apujQ) uuS.iop^ 

<^CKOxi-loo?x10NO>l^66^-C-1coxorn H~Csw>9xvo 

1-t 1H r-l ^ 

'O 

(VW) 

r^xox-H^^^»/J^n^a^^)^oc>^»<^w-joQooao^o^NT-<o 

vn 

(VIM) Xocjain omo 

rx|x.O'CCJ+l^'^T|-x-i«J-^i^'+oO«*"-+CTy^CO 

i-i»^rHi-<t-«i-«t-HT-tTHr-ir-i»-i»-ii-i rSTM r-lx-H 


a^V [B3|3 o|Ouoji|3 

cwrs»HOsr»itno\Cixaos^^tN'nooocDoxo^ 

rSi-fC^THCv|C^I»-frxJ^iHrH*-HfSrtr1i-INCS1rHC^ 

rri 

(vw) i»“!a 

^r-4T-<C0009xXOx^C^OxcO0^»00OO%i^rn^OtSi 

l-^»/^(N*^»-»'+voi;orv|c<ien‘^io<noOr-ioT^xd 


(t»i) 

W^-+voDO0l«ritn’+'orsfri^'.OO&5C^^iA|l*H.T^ 



^ -,^C066 XOoO'sOoOO 


Xio^udAU] uwojq; 

‘i^O\MoCOO\C^CSlirjTj-M^C^roO\Thrs'oMo.-i 
wc>l CQ CO 1-i^Wx-Hco 


lenpiAipuj 

*-iM***»J-’^SOts.coOsO'*-<Cl?OT#-w^xo t^o4o-iO 
CQCQCSl CQCQCQCQC^CQcoeo tocorOTOcn 
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IN 


to ^ 
»n so 


lA ^ ^ 


o in 




’Tf V 

4 g rjf iri 


2 A ^ ^ 
^ ^ 1 ± 




CN M tt 0> 

A A N 

CN « IH FN 


1^ O 

en W 69 M 


-.a:^ 

IV ,H 


^ ri ^ 

o® CS A 

T-< — ( 1-1 


m ^ 

x^ U ^ 


VD ^ lo tJ- 

vo r>l c4 tn 


rv »r» •+ 

»n VO w ^ 


ao ^ to ^ 
fI- ko O ,-1 


os tv ^ 

O 


<;:> w lo 
rn tn 09 (TV 


OV tr> *f, 

N W tv OQ 


W o »n tJ; 
W CV] VO tv 


2 2 ;? g 

»H ^ o ^ 


es 

- to *? 


gy 


tn ^ ;f» ti* 

o 




Ki -tl- tn so 


u -1 VO to so 


K «> *> jj t, w - 

t4-v% Sq OO no O m 

7'VNts”«ttiF^inH^« ««JO I ‘V «^|| 

^Tzi -o '« II Si 

u o o o o 5 

tvo u U»u GUioS 

T ■> 'o 'I II II ^ ^ II ri 3 II J i:? - 

HOkOri-toll IInOnOi-hO‘^ 11 i»nj'^ 

. — 1 1/^ »*C Lm j; _ ^ 

wCQ ^ i/%in 'C'oES- 

li 

.nroioH:SQ^'=? Vo^il I" 


l-i M 

c? m 1; « 

T ® O s 

oa o O O V 

to NO W I-H CO CA 


OQ 0> to irt- 


«< 


il'O 


<*s 


S 


& ^ 
2.S 

PQ W 


h£ 
u 

J‘i5 5 

- ^ 2 “ 
,5^ vS 
WU oS 

to Tt- tn NO 


O C n S .5 

a 


s f^<iS CO toto ffico pq m pq pn w 





21, Bernreuter 
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rH 

N 

(M) Jainsjujod 

ooost>.intr<OHtv^Os^«Hj-criCviuscn*orH(no 

O 

N 

iO'd) Jainaiujog 

mT*-OioNsaprO\Nioint>,»nH*‘Ti'msoDomM 

o^ 

rH 

(a'fT) JainDJUJafl 

l^MoarqoopioNNN^^i-HtroooThtorHrtO 

OQ 

rH 

(/tff) jain3JijJ3fl 

OON.O>CNr»l ^'OFHUS^^h*^rHrl-C'Jlrit^Hi-Qs 

rH 


ootN.eocni>.oocvirHOmt%rHODC4P>csi»trNvoco 

O 

rH 

(A/'ff) lajnajujoti 

rHVOONrHfnvOOOM^tnPTTl-WItOrfVnM^Ov 

in 

(aujix) um3?s 

+ ^<^T^l-f^^*JS^nco^n^y^v^0^^wsHj-so'oso^s.^r^ 

rH 

(VW) 11 

OrHOHDSOSO»HSOHitHlAf^‘FHi-(Tf'*HOiH« 
rH f-l,-1rH iHrHrHrH 

tfi 

rH 

aiipBH ‘tl033-0l0Qg Biurg 

ThSOrHMrHUSTtCSOOrrtOJln'OtOC^C^h.rHr^OS 

N 

rH 

(53sjn^) auojis 

invo Cr.Tj-lOvAWStNOP'-^OWS^PrVniri'+'OTl- 
rH 

rH 

rH 

(•II13jI'‘D8E1i\I) BlJOJJS 

oiDOootoso«*^0»0^iHinmc?»oooosomc^'d-t*>rH 

O 

iH 

RDUdg llB?I10do,lJ3j^ 

tn«!fsoNM^r'-^-O\r^PrW%KS0vOtr)c^0s+'fl 

OS 

paiajduiQO spuJO l^npy 

rorhtnOtn*nt>.PitSkMVOvo'omi7>Hj*»nt^r>.N 

DO 

(3pn.iQ) y-i Xossajj 


c>. 

(apBj^)) utjSjoj;/^ 

W«nT^1^C^’^OOC^^rH'«^•O^OOC^OQ^>^PS^^«Kllv 

SO 

(VW) UBSJOW 

rH rH rH 

m 

(VP^) Xacjain oti[0 

d^ncfSPSNPl'ON.Osso'OmtrisoosoOC^tri'Hjso 


9Sy |iJ3i3o[ouo,no 

Ti-(StrHrHMrH^iOmiOiri«C(SirH'tsC^m^O 

PI 

(vw) i®u!a 

nWoOOOPlOSsJ-OO'OrHOrHNCS'O'OOff't^ 

rH rH iM rH rH 

W 

(Di) isujn 

NNsDOOtnr^»'lsoiOi»t>.Os\oOSTf»nBOi>.us 

rH 

XiOUIOAU] lIALOjy 

0\vs,-iH-o«ne»o\flo>\aosOiriooO\nrHTf,H^ 
tH rH pH rH rH rH 


[unpiAjpui 

p-HC^inri-io'Ot^MiavaiHNpo-t^^.^r^oao^o 

^^rnpHiHi^rnr-^T-iCM 
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1— f 

(^j/) .uinajiiiojj 

>H »-1 l-H 

o 

N 

(D'J) 


0\ 

tH 

(a'ff) 


DO 

»-( 

(jeg) J31113IUJ3U 

tA\Otv.OvO»HTHV<^0»-(VOKV£)C7NCScOO^nt>0 


[^Q) 111.13^1 

lA-fOMpq o>vo»-fwtorsooso\or'^&»OMvo 


(^'O) JaiwaiuJOtt 

+ r>coot> ^-lovooovo^'vvoo^oo1o^^vco 

IS 

(3UiT,x) ii[nS3s 


iH 

(VW) 11 

»rta0rtCS*O 

cn 

Sumj>i ’Uo^a-OIDOS suns 

oaOiH^^hs ^^si0O’tW«nLAVOcSinMvnCici^ 

M 

(?3s.in^t) SiioJis 


H 

(•luaj-'osnp^) 9 iio,t}s 


O 

lH 

S3IJ3S UClllO(lD,l)3[/\{ 

0\t>»t'lv0tr|l0Ti’<+<v|Tl*^At>»*tc<jO^Lri»HpnO 

tH 


paia^diuDQ apBJQ iBiu^V 


M 

(apujO) v-i; jfassajj 

«^^oOOT^tntrtf-|'-<MenvoulL^tfr>cAVi*t'~^lAO 

N 

(□pDj0) uuSiop^ 

CPxt^<£^«.4.oQuiintntn^oH’tAor-«vnC'}va(s^ 

VO 

(VVi) «BajoiA[ 

^'OlNOO*nB\NOvfi»f>0<+0>m(rionVDCvlts.^ 

LA 

(VlAl) oniQ 

OSOvWDO+vot^OflVotAVOOalNVOO'^vO^rtO 


aSy [UDi3d|oiioji|3 

t^CNvO»t'oo«Tf»AiHT|*^^tNOirjtnv^Lni-4io 

tn 

(VM) 13"!a 

rie«i'%C^rr,oo>HYrk^A'0\ni»‘^‘'D 00,-i 

^ 1— ( 

Cv^ 

(Or) »“!« 

oOsflNrsfv|<ooo<h"n»«^'C»oin,_,oH-Oinoo 


iCjoluaAiix iiMCJa 

iHt>,sDO<OOMN^COocVOO\OMrHOOMvOOS 

^ i-l ^ *-f IH CH 


lcnpiA[pu[ 

tHc^^»n^^^oso^sfiOO^Ol-(C^^Ot^vnva^^.ooo^o 

c^Cv^N(\|C'jcsc^WM?Atritn«nm<Ai<nfAcritn»f' 



TABLE 22 

Gross Score Moments (Coded Scores) 


nUTII D, NOTTINGHAM 


c^»c>cviCT»t^ocC‘iO\cMt-^'^cj>.»>t^Ki»r)00»,oO'oCM 

^£)■»-lT^-ClOC^1^nC^l0^r-»o^o*H 

^i-<w 1-^ ^ r-t 1-i 1—1 

'^'OCJOORO^l'^CV^SCSOSO OOtOOj^Oxi-i 
l^^ii-»ooC\r^-t>0*H<Mi-Ht*>T-HDOVOsaRJicy»00'^OVo 

MC^CMO^^WOC^Oo^CS»-<0^*'^'^^^^ 

CT^O\^nO^'^-vol>»*+-^H-cslovD^^.»-^^^Oo^CT^ooC) 
r-» >-i r-< 

9^^C3fVleQO\t>,fsjfnir%ooVoO»^coC<f»— itSw^OQ 

O^^JJO^v.U-^?n^s&0l-ll#^Tt-C)C^C^|G50?>»-l ^cr\'^ 

orNO>r*^ootri&Qvor^t^oo%i>.0‘^o'^0'^QO 


*nc>vRnt^ri-\i-krnc»s(50H-t%irq»-i’T'0\ro'^oo ou^oo 
»^<V 3 WSD^O 0 >hv 00 f 50 O 0 N 00 C\J»^V 0 OV 0 


^roC<l^r'^ot>.o>w^QOOiinirvf<KOi^Q>eo o^^^^ 
t«-i I— m\ovn 
Otv.Qt>-.CKOOO(N.oO|N.< 50 \l'^C«liOC >'^0 ^ 1^0 

■I— I 1—1 I— J TH 1— < r-l 1»H 1-^ 

^OO^(^ 4 ‘t 0 fnii-HRA»-l»-<r^C<lV 0 «t-CKC^»-f\ 0 tn 


CMiffo&i— <^cOVOCsjH*tor*-*^mt^OC^r! 4 CP»-<f^'^ 
C^l »H 1-H 1^ ^ ^ r-t TH rH 1-^ T-< 1-^ C*^ i-H I— < ^ r-( »— I 

t^^H-OU-k\oc^O<»^ 0 «n<xi»^»-i<»iOl^‘^oooo^ 
(oovoLntn*ot>.i— ftwc>vcw'+- 
R+tJ^C• 10 C^»-^^J'r^&^l-ta^fM C^tri«>^'filr>& 5 C-it».ChON 


<i-JW>cot^taC<oo%ocnc<«; 


I k/s Ln Csj o EA VO o 


Wr-lTH i-<»-«i-l r-l ^ ^ 

iv-«i-Heovc3\OcA^Ti-^>^Ot>«Vo'^ 

iC^ t>.i— lU-kONT'^iomoiN*— •t^r**f-Ht^oOOOOO^C'Jc<i 

1— (l-Hl-H 1— 4l-H^l— <1— ll— l,-(l-^1-Kr-» l-HV- «T-1 VH»^ 

^ l^koH^co*“<iriwrot>-i+ 60 coo^*-«c>o 04 vit''OJfi I 

OQ eiO'.aONt^vo\c>CMNo>0'0'ot^coOinvo>+*-<Ti-c^i^ 

!-• R'^oti^t---^r^c^-o>ooi-«o*ONmvorsooi'-t>.o\0 l 

t-li— (i-<»^i-<i— <rHt— I,— f 1— t 1— il 

C» 0lr0V0Nr^w^O-H'tVr-i<^C7\'+'0*^t^t<n^Ve>^ 

O Cv|0«^'^00'»i*&0*0t0»f4'^»-1>®’— 

cvi -un,^*f-oorqi-t*cs}o>i^oi>fO>i-^H't^cooQr^t^O'-< 

»— <1— (i-<» rHi— 11— ( 1— T-t^ 

h- l-lCVj-rf-T^CQl-l»+wOm,-lt'^Q'^*^C^'^<N^<M«® 

^>- cnoO’^i— 

1-4 <oowt^THc40oi>wOxooNosC^l'or^i>-v£>hso>a\ 

1 — r,^,-|^ ^ r-t 

^ OC'lCiOcrtOHtr|Th4-^cn,-ih..CS3»^t^r^co^«t;;'.^ 

N 'OC<l'OootnvO'^*oW<Ntn*-i,-<'Oi’soocrii>9&o<^M 


CiC<t"©OOiJ-CiO'<JC<l H-tOiyiH^r^OfiCOCDOCT^ONC'l^ 

1-Hl— f 1— l»-H 

I T+■'Otnl-l^^^^o^co^^'^v(^En'Lr^CiQ'^t^sn^^^en 

i-fOOOOr^CNWi-fO'Oi-lOOi-Hrri^cj^H-t^'+lNr^ 

I \cic>3«^0^’»*-'i“<''’wCV)i-*n»— 11— i'OtNO\0> oO OG 1— I C'J 


^^Ti-ii^ci»r^cf\T-('Oc^s£>c 3 i-hO^'^-<M*^<^o^e/ 3 ^ 

^ tH ^ 

M o e<i ^ ^ ^ v-K 'O Ol N CT> O ^ a 2 *^ 

»-tFHO>li-li-l»-li-<i-H*-<l-|i-*l-'l-<»-* 1-1 r-l 

ooi^cz>ovoo\r^^rq«o‘ovoi.ov4j^^^Ln^^^» 

o\ i-s, cy\ o ^ VC o 

^^»ot^rciThcsiO’-<Oi-'CDcRv’+f^'>' 05 r*'»^cr>” 

r«|t-Hi-H 1— 11— 11 — |»-(i-Ht-1i-(i-H ^ ^ 


/x'.xx 
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l%ooaos«^oor|-rq^o^i'OlooTl-v 3 Vj^TOeoTt‘ 

»mC^ 00 ^ 0 QT|-*rfcC«OO'ONf^^TfTi-C^\£J 

^ ■ 


' ^ ^ ff\ Si ^ W CS 




I I 


ooooooooooooooooooooo 

QOCS'i'DOoq ^^OVOoOTt'C^vO'C'+OoOOO^'^VD 
• +oco<a»-i«*'C'l‘oCxtn^'^ooC>o»-Hi-s 


■ |> 'C rr» 'O in w 


I I 


^cn'«!f' 4 '|>.<^MT-*OMVOCT^Kofl 60 b>OsCitMw’^ 
vnt>.M?x^unC^oOi-« 0 '^ oQ-t-( 7 ^'ooiMi>-oopqr^ 

vne^j(M»Hc\«>oQtN.(»o^ voo\tn»-*i-n(MNOm m 
*-11000 in^'nojrn^ C^tHrHrHpNNC^ »-< 

I 1 I I I I I 



*^Cs.'N 0 >f(^l-*e^ 9 ^O 04 «+^<' 1 CM^)c 0 1 -l 1 -^ 00 eO 70 

cqrt< 1 -l^^Dcn 1 -l^}t+oOtS 1 -Hr-r^nl-lC^o^)h-co^o 

— orvoinvoc^^co-f*' ‘ ‘ 


- - - - ^ . __ . 0 ^) 1 + 


t>.ioh^t^cqpv| 0 \ —icfl 


_ .^._ *rc\CNOeol^tnvainfONcri 


^^OVO^VOOiU-lCfO . _. 

iOrt'OvtpHvocscn^i->^o>-tc 4 ^f^ 
ioo> ,-|iovovn^^^ 


I I 


I I 


ioeo'i‘vor]'+ci|Tt- 06 a^voc<ICvic<ieo^ovaoQ<Nics 
inino<?w\ort»nineoc*ooDMW»nv> i+ndo p%.o 
H*» o t^t^inuiOi^oc^coeioc^k,H<orqi-HO*-< 

!-• ^ 0 * tHim N tv? 

111 1111 


VO*f'OQVOO:>r^OOQr)''^C>OOOlS|COV£)VOOQMOO 
W«n»«oo»-(OVDi*‘(M+c^coc<linr'Tini-iOosvo 
oc 4 »ntH,oiO’+oioo*<«f^ooot<>tn«o -^00 u~kT-f 
'o«f-o\iPHC>\cnC^oorsd^ClWTt'rH<S)<Slrncncn 


OfOkCiloai— rt»sVOc^OVOQoeOi-ivO's$‘*-'t^|v,vo 1,4. CN 
^ 0 srniin^*tOt^Nin_iiJST 4 -oO^w-iKO^q(^ 

SOONOxvjjlTfctNrt cnT-lC<)r-loi(MlM 
1 H 1-1 111 


i^i-iLrtQiaLh( 4 -i*H^osi^ tn 

^'i-'Oi-i NrHi-HMrH mTj-i-iOtnoQ'^c/aC} 

" ^ I I I 


1 ^C^|f^^w|VOt^.a 0 O^C^w Nio^J-mioKoOt^O-^ 
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5>>osoN^<»«*^6oOtv^cvjM^omow«»inOrJMJ^ 

00TfOrHCVJ*i'C^t>>Oc«O^voe«OfnrH'O 

' ■ ■ I - • )• • |- ■ I' ■ I • I •*^;«-• 


N|-N.hs'OP^i-ie^OOO't-««Tj'l«'0>oOPlO>VO»-'0'« 

CMciq^Ni-ioooooooopiot#irqi^t^N»^VD;[;^oot>-o 

- f ■ I ' f f n 


CM O tM 
VO o 
o>\ o 0 \ 


t*^CMtnrN»^'Or<CDw*^O^^OvO'^OQ'0*'’tNCSVvtn“^='' 
tnmtn*MC3)0^o»HMOO«^OC't«*-(Vn looi^ C'lcnCMin 

+t*eor|-i^ 

■ ' ■ |- ■ • •« • • • I ■ |- • I ■ I' ■ I 1+^4 »;n 


OoOc^«Ai^ps?S?'^t«1^^“'^OVDOOOv»-HONo^ VO 

i^t^rviV0MMO-M60C0'^kN.^l>,C>Oc«tnr‘ tnVC»0»-iO 
«OVOvqON*-Hoo2’+ — 

i-»t>ifs.o«^o>®‘^l>»coi-<o‘'»o^ooi-<»^oO tno^ioov 
W ‘ • ■ ■ i' ' * • l’ ■ i’ ■ i' |‘ in rq 0\ W 


MONtn^OOC^F^PHOOT§’tnOvt>.ii^*no3VO'+H’® “ 

oe^i^oMow\ooocori*HOrfoH-r^orJt^w^inLooo'a 
wioooQ»0'-<OOOOvo'nwooOooovm,-(Vot>.,-4int^c<Ovoi^ 
i-<CN.tx^“^0<?vwvts-«T-»Ot^OOOOTMQoO*^ CTsWt^ 

- f ' ■ ' I ' r ■ ■ n « 2 


tnvorqooc30in«ntn‘ntn-+o><\iovinThp-iOv-^_ 


I I 


I f 


in cs 'n M 


OVrHOOoOOOW^lOONOMC^H-CJS’+OVOOOTi-H- 
mcwoovOCiNCi h<~MC^eOcn(nc7voOiOfH(>^in<si^ Ot+o 
^q^otnommo^^cc«ncscf^t'»ovnWl-^Q^,-^^^^T^■lA«Tm ^ 
i-«OTHOOiHOOcqoOf-«CMOiC)i-<t-<o^<Mi-iOcnOm 

■ • •- • 1 ■ f 1 ' ■ ‘ r ■ I' • I' • r^N + N 


OOooCH|tf,Mint>»^vom*:^e<5C)'!0^.voooTnvo 
^4•^7^c>Ol-Hc^c^ in^voavTnt^cnTho ^covoiv.on. 

+ c»oini^oovotnrKrvpioinvovoH-rfc?>o\rna 

tnONO>H'»OhsCvvOtxt^pH^C^Oc^»^C^i-H^OO 
1-J ' ' ‘ , . • . l' ' l‘ ■ l' f 


O ■«+• o lO 
O OS o Oi 
(N -+ O 
VO tn SO C'i 


VOoOi-l^OvWOOtN.cnOi-l^so.-lCSc»iooCOr^H- to o 
^OOsCOOcsit^rqcqvo^(iinr^in»HCslcociO'1-t>.mmcninas 
n^Qoa^(?^M^4^lnm^>.r^■o'^sol^^'tr|-ooC)^^^tx^-sr>^o 

inoOsOinh^Cvvoi^fs^^^CVjQ^^i-jfvi^tNi ooC^mr^oQ 

l ' ' l ' ' I ' ^ 


ocsi,l-^^i/^tAcnin'^CS]cnOO^^oavoQ^oQo'OOfO‘=>Ov 

soTH^ny-ttncn 

- • • • • I ■ I ■ |- 


»-^C'^tnT^»nvot>xoOo^Or^Cs^^OTi' 


,*-Lnsot^ooC7SO»-*^^, '51 
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21 

00^VD*+OOO>VO'O'nfr»T|-vr»mV000r-ifVl\O*-HO O 

\fli-HO«:}-C'lvnr<lr-<rHtn^OOfn»ft^00050>rt'«^OtVTf-C>Tj‘ 
^OCDi-HC^OC^^rHO-i— lc<lr»lOr^i-HW^C'lC>OOt^rHOeO 


1 II I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

rH ^ tn O M 

T'" 

20 

CSll^m»t-rHri-'sDVOO'Or*‘rs.i-Hir>^'F-HOCy\H“C>’^ CD 

OC'l»o^C^rH»^OrHVDir>^rHtsH03\oCvivo^c>tr)atnO^ 
vDO<=>pqcDooooQO'-H»-Hcs»-H«-d-r^'^oo ^—1 oo v> o 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' 

1 »un M pq VI 

1 rH OO 

19 

o\oQcoooc^»j-otnrHu^\£)CDu-kt>>aNOoor>..a'+'o ^ o 
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TABLE 25 

PROJJADLE ERROas OF COEFFICIENTS IN TADLE 2+ 


Absolute value of 
correlation cocfllcicnt 

Probable error correct 
to two decimal places 

. 9764-.9999 

.00 

.927Z-,97li3 

.01 

,8754-.927I 

.02 

.8202-.&753 

.03 

.7611-8201 

.04 

.6969-.7610 

.05 

.6263-.6968 

.06 

,5474-.6262 

.07 

.4S29-.S473 

.08 

.334I-.4528 

.09 

.0898-,3340 

.10 

.OQOO-.0898 

.11 


We note that No. 1 has a score of 9 and a socio-economic rating of 
^‘Medium/' The scores range from 5 to 20 with a mean of 9.7 
and a median of 9. There arc 2 subjects with "High” ratings, 9 
with "Medium High," 10 with "Medium," 12 with “Medium 
Low,” and 7 with "Low.” According to this rating 21, or 52.5 per 
cent, of the girls come from homes which arc average or above 
average in socio-economic status. 

Statistical Treatment 

Table 19 records the raw scores, which include all tests except 
the Kent-Rosanoff Assocuation Test, used in this investigation. Table 
20 presents the table of codes for each of the tests. 

Table 21 presents the same data as Table 19 except that they are 
in coded form, Tabic 22 gives the gross score moments using the 
coded scores. Table 2S shows the Lij values using coded scores, 
while Table 24 presents the in tcicor relations, means, and standard 
deviations. Table 25 lists the probable errors of coefficients. TIic 
formula used was the gross score product-moment formula derived 
by Toops from the Pearson product-moment formula: 

/' 

If we scrutinize Tables 24 and 25, wc find that the Stanford- 
Binet [2] has its highest correlation -(-.7829^.04 with tlic Morgan 
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mental age [6] and only a slightly lower correlation -h'7763ii::.04 
with the Metropolitan series [10]. Some of the other signilicant 
correlations with Tlinet scale follow: 

[7] Morgan (Grade) H-.7678i!z,04 

[9] Aetna] School Grade -t-.7329di.0S 

[5] Ohio Literacy +.S906±.07 

The Ohio Literacy’s [5] highest correlation is 4" *^245 ±.07 with 
the Metropolitan series [10]. It also correlates highly -(^.5725 ±-07 
with the Morgan grade [7], +-.605 3 ±.07 with the Pressey Inter- 
est-Attitude [8], and -1-.5413±.08 with actual school grade [9]. 

The ^lorgaii [6]j as before stated, correlates highly with the 
Binet [2] and the Ohio Literacy [5], and has a -j-. 5061 ±.08 cor- 
relation with the Pressey Interest-Attitude Test [8], and a 

4*. 8588 ±.03 correlation with actual school grades [9]. The Fres- 
sey [6], too, correlates highly with actual school grade [9], 
-)-.5188±.07| and has a -|-. 6835 ±.06 correlation with the Metro- 
politan series [10], while the Metropolitan [10] shows 4‘'7484±.05 
correlation wdth actual school grades [9], 

Upon further examination of these two tables we find that the 
Brown Inventory’s [1] highest positive correlation is 4‘*‘^869±.08 
with the measurement of dominance [19] on the Berni'euter scale. 
The only other positive correlation which is sufficiently high to be 
noticed is a ,09 between the Brown [1] and the mental 

age on the Stanford-Binct Scale [3]. 

Interestingly enough the Brown Inventory [1] has a high nega- 
tive correlation with three of the measurements on the Bcr nr cuter 
Inventory, namely: neurotic tendency [16] — ,6808±.06, intro- 
version-extroversion [18] — .5988±.03, and confidence [20] 

— .60[)2±.07. This would seem to indicate that, in spite of the fact 
that both the Brown Inventory and the neurotic portion of the 
Bernreuter Inventory are tr3nng to pick out neurotic tendencies, 
they are not accomplishing the same thing, in fact just the oppo- 
site. The Brown Inventory is more closely related to the dominance- 
submission measurement of the Bernreuter. 

A further examination of the Brown [1 ]-Bernreuter correlations 
.shows : 

[16] i?iA (Neurotic) 

[17] BjS (Self-sufficiency) 


—.5808 ±.06 
4.2614±.10 
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[18] Ba/ (Intro-vert-extroverl:) — .5988zt.07 

[20] TlC (Confidence) ^.<J002±.07 

[21] (SodtvbiUty) — .1608Hz. 10 

The Sims Scale [13] of socio-economic status straiiRcly enough 
has a -1-.6523±,06 correlation with actual school grades [9] and, 
as one would expect, a very low correlation with a(i other mcasuvCvS. 

The Strong Scale of Masculinity-Femininity [11] has a +.4760 
dz.08 correlation with the nurses' rating [12]. All oilier tests 
have very low correlations with these two scales. Strong states 
that the maseulinit 3 ^-leniininity scale has a coefficient of reliability of 
.74, and the nurses' scale .87. 

In spite of the fact that the Hcaly Pictorial Completion II [14], 
is considered an intelligence test, it lias the following correlations 
with intelligence tests, Pinet [2] +.0656±.ll, Ohio Literacy 
[5] +.0722±.ll, Morgan [6] +.0847 ±.11 and Segiiin [15] 
+.1027 ±.10. Its highest correlation (which is a low negative 
one, — .3293±.10) is with the introversion-extroversion measure of 
the Bernreutcr Inventory [18], This seems to make it fairly con- 
clusive that the Hcaly II is not measuring intelligence, and tests 
■ something different from the other so-called "intelligence’* tests. 

The Seguin [15] Form-Board's highest correlation is +.35ll±.09 
with the Binet IQ [2], while all other correlations are low. 

The Thu rs tone (22) Simplified Multiple- Factor Method was 
applied to the table of 231 coefficients.^ Figure 10 was plotted to 
show all higli correlation coefficients. Those above .40 were marked 
+, and those above .80 were marked — h* An examination of the 
graph shows at once that there were two distinct clusters, the one 
consisting of the eight variables which are concerned with the so- 
called intelligence tests, the other consisting of six of tlie tests con- 
cerned with personality or social factors. Tables 26 and 27 are 
simply small tables drawn from the large correlation Table 24. 
Each of the two derived tables Tliurstone would call a "correlation 
matrix." The former presents the correlations of the eight variables 
concerned with intelligence, namely Hinct IQ and MA Ohio Lit- 

“Thls method \yag used in preference to nil others since it wns hoped that 
through this rniiltiplc-factor analysis it would be possible to select a few tests 
for future ufie in the eon tin nation of this study which would be just as 
valuable at a reduced cost in time of adravniatering am\ scoiing and in 
actual cost of materials. 
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FIGURE 10 


TABLE 26 

Intekcorrelations or Tests Dealing with So-Called Intelligence within 
THE Groupings in Figure 2 



2 

3 

5 

6 

7 8 9 

10 

2 

1.0000 

.9890 

.5906 

.7829 

.7678 .6528 7327 

.7763 

3 

.9890 

1.0000 

.6112 

.7893 

.7622 .6335 .7147 

.7767 

5 

.5906 

.6112 

1.0000 

.5120 

,5125 .6053 .5413 

.6245 

6 

.7829 

.7892 

.5120 

1,0000 

.9832 .5061 .7681 

.8588 

7 

.7678 

.7622 

.5125 

,9832 

1.0000 .5411 .7483 

.8384 

S 

,6528 

.6335 

.6053 

.5061 

.5411 1.0000 ,5188 

.6835 

9 

.7327 

.7U7 

.5413 

.7681 

,7483 .5188 l.OOOQ 

.7484 

10 

.7763 

.7767 

.62+5 

.8588 

.838+ ,6835 .7484 

1.0000 





TABLE 

27 



Intercorrelations of 

Tests Dealing with Social Factors 




15 

16 

17 

18 19 

20 

1 


1.0000 

—.6808 

.2614 

--.5988 .4869 

-.6002 

16 

_ 

-.6809 

1,0000 

— .3366 

,8724 —.6780 

.8611 

17 


.261*^ 

— .3366 

1.0000 

—.1307 .4518 

-.4240 

IS 

- 

-.5988 

,8723 

—.1307 

1.0000 —.4927 

.7659 

19 


.4869 

—.6780 

.4518 

—.4927 1.0000 

-.6494 

20 

- 

-.6002 

.8611 

—.4240 

7659 —.6594 

1.0000 
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erncy MA, Morgan MA and grade, Presscy I-A grade, actwal grade 
completed, and the Metropolitan Achievement ^'cst averages. Tlie 
latter is concerned with tests of a social nature, namely, five of the 
Bernieuter Inventory measures and the Brown Personality In- 
ventQty* 

The results of the Factor Analysis concerned with the intelligence 
variables are recorded in Table 28- Part I presents the factor 


TABLE 28 

Facpor Anjvitsis of So-Called Intelligence Vakiadles 


Test 

Part I 

I 

: Factor 

II 

loadings 

Factor 

III 

Ir 

2 

.9259 

-.2301 

.2770 

.9870 

3 

.9236 

-.2369 

.26B2 

.9811 

5 

.<813 

-2117 

—.2584 

,5758 

6 

.9115 

.3839 

.1229 

.9782 

7 

.9046 

.3610 

.0693 

.9534 

8 

,7112 

-.2624 

—.3010 

.6653 

9 

.8167 

.1260 

—.0039 

,6829 

10 

.9088 

,10<1 

—.1863 

,8719 

Part III Discrepancies between 

given correlation coefficients apti the coeffi- 

cients compiled 

from these three factors 

Discrepancies 



Frequency 

—.039 

^*035 



1 

—.034 

—.030 




—.029 

—.025 




—.92+ 

—.020 



2 

— ,019 

— *015 



1 

—.014 

—.010 



7 

—.009 

—.005 



4 

—.004 

.000 



1 

,001 

.005 



4 

.006 

,010 



5 

.011 

.015 



1 

.016 

.020 



1 

.021 

.025 




,026 

.030 



1 


loadings, while Part II records the discrepancies between the given 
correlation coefficients and the coefficients compiled from these three 
factors* A study of the factor weights shows that nil of the variables 
contnin liigh positive weightings of Factor I. It is possible that 
this factor is closely akin to what is meant by the term ^Siitelligeiicc.” 
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Also one notes that Test 2 (Binct IQ) anil Test 6 (Morgan MA) 
contain the largest amounts of Factor I. Looking at Factor II we 
discover that fill of the variables carry small amounts of this factor. 
The largest weighting is contained in the Morgan MA, Factor III 
is present in only a very small portion in any of the variables, A 
survey of the entire table leads one to decide that the Binet test 
measures best whatever is measured by Factor I, while the Morgan 
is the most reliable measure of both Factors I and II and contains 
a small positive weighting of Factor II. The symbol is called 
'‘a cotnmunality coefficient’^ by Thurstone and is the sum of the 
squares of Factors I, II, and III. 

In Table 29 are listed six social variables: tlic factor loadings arc 


TABLE 29 

Factor Analysis of Social Yariahles 


Test 

Part I: Factor loadings 

I II III 


1 

-.7221 

.1589 ,2567 

.6126 

U 

.93B6 

—2042 .1241 

.9381 

17 

-.4488 

—.4774 .0749 

.4349 

18 

.8146 

—.4337 .2295 

.9043 

19 - 

-.7500 

—.2553 —.0454 

.6297 

20 

.9082 

.0369 .1370 

.8451 


Part 

11: Discrepancies 


MagnUiidc 


Fieqiiency 

-^,046 

—.050 


1 

—,041 

—.045 



—.036 

—,040 



—.031 

—.035 



—.026 

—.030 



—,021 

—.025 


1 

—.016 

—.020 


1 

—.011 

—.015 



—.006 

—.010 


3 

—.001 

.005 


2 

.004 

.000 


4 

.009 

.005 



.014 

.010 


2 

.019 

.015 



.024 

,020 


1 


listed as Part 1, and the discrepancies are listed as Part IL Con- 
centrating one’s attention upon the weightings of Factor I, it becomes 
evident that Test 16 (Bernrcuter-Neurotic tendencies) carries the 
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largest portion of this factor. Looking at Factor IFs loadings we 
find that Test 17 has the largest portion of Factor II but that 
Test 18 carries almost as much and contains more of Factor I. 
Factor III is contained in only small amounts by any nf the vari- 
ables, Test I liaving the largest amount, but Test 18 having a fair 
portion and also containing a larger portion of Factors I and II. 
Thus it would seem that the parts of the Bernreuter, here called 
Tests 16 and 18, are the best measures of the social factors, since 
Test 16 or the neurotic tendency Carries the highest portion of 
Factor I, and Test 18 (introversion-extroversion) carries goodly 
portions of Factors I, II, and III. 

Since Tests 2 and 6 of the first group factored seem the most 
valuable of the so-called ‘intelligence'* tests, and Tests 16 and 18 
the most practical tests of a social nature, this same method was 
applied to these four variables and the remaining seven variables, 
which had not yet been considered in the factoring. The resulting 
factor loadings are shown in Part I and the discrepancies in Part 
II of Table 30, Looking at the weightings of Factor 1 one sus- 
pects that it is akin to the social factor whicli was evident in Factor I 
on the Social Variable Analysis, for Tests 16 and 18 contain much 
higher proportions than any of the others. If this supposition is 
true, It is interesting that the Binet carries a goodly proportion. 
At any rate Test 18 seems best to measure whatever Factor I 
measures. If we would continue to speculate, Factor II certainly 
has some relation to Factor I of the intelligence variables for Tests 
2 and 6 carry high loadings, while interestingly enough Test 14 


TABLE 30rt 

Factor Analysis of U Rum aim mo VARiAiirfis 


Test 

I 

II 

part I: Factor Loadings 
Factor 

III IV V 

h- 


2 

.5213 

—7544 

.0966 

—.2216 

.0423 

,9011 

[2] 

+ 

—.006+ 

—.2209 

.0030 

.1563 

—.1894 

,1091 


6 

—.4583 

—.6659 

.1566 

—.2896 

.1662 

.7763 


11 

,1178 

—.3253 

.3989 

.151+ 

—.0474 

.30+0 


12 

.3739 

—.2224 

.7213 

—.2159 

.7098 

1.2600 

[3.5] 

13 

—.4005 

— 1933 

— -0529 

,3233 

.2513 

.3682 


14 

—.259+ 

.1609 

.1861 

-.2784 

.2+68 

,2662 


IS 

—.477+ 

—.0347 

—.1365 

.0921 

.4566 

.46+7 


16 

.6907 

—.3581 

—.2670 

—.1785 

.1029 

.7190 


18 

.8147 

—.4565 

-.4994 

—.0016 

.1217 

1.U63 

[1] 

21 

.2117 

.1160 

—.1871 

—.6066 

.003 3 

^.4613* 

[4] 
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TABLE m 

DiscaupAKciEs nETWKUN Given C0RREL^TlON Coefficients and Those 
Predictei> iiT 11 Factors (11 Variarles) 


Part II: Discrepunciea 

Discrepancy 

Freciuency 

.22 

.23 

1 

.20 

.21 


.18 

.19 

2 

.16 

.17 


.14 

.15 

1 

.12 

.13 

1 

.10 

.11 


.08 

.09 

1 

.06 

.07 

1 

.04 

.05 

3 

.02 

,03 

7 

.00 

.01 

10 

.02 

—.01 

5 

—.04 

—.03 

6 

—.06 

—.05 

7 

—.08 

—.07 

6 

—.10 

—.09 

2 

—.12 

—.11 


—.14 

—.13 

1 

—.16 

—.15 


—.18 

—.17 

1 


(Hcaly Pictorial Completion II) carries a very low loading. Ex- 
amination of Factors III and V immediately shows that Test 12 
(Strong^s Nurses) carries by far the largest portions, while in Factor 
IV> Test 21 (Bernreuter Sociability) has the only weighting of 
any amount. Table 31 shows the high discrepancies after calculat- 
ing five general and six specific factors. 


TABLE 31 

High Discrepancies (auove 1.101) atter Calculating Five General and 
Six Specific Factors 


Tests 

Discrepancy 

Strong (Nursea) — Hiaet (IQ) 


Strong (Nurses) — Chronological Age 

—.1829 

Strong (Nurses)— SItds Soclo-Econ. Rating 

.1882 

Strong (Nnrses) — Mealy II 

.1993 

Strong (Nurses) — Uemrciilcr [P^) 

,1225 

Strong (Masc.-Fcm.) — Clirono logical Age 

.1829 

Healy 11 — Scgiiin 

—.1267 
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Thus as a result of this factor analysis, if one were to sort out the 
test which would make the best battery for future measuring of 
these factors — ^whatever they may be — ^Iic would be led to select Test 
2 (Binet) since it measures Factor II best, and Test 12 (Strong's 
Nurses) since it is the only variable that carries goodly proportions 
of Factors III and V, and Test 18 ^ince it measures Factor I better 
than all others. Test 2 has been disregarded since it carries a medium 
amount of Factor IV and only minimum amounts of any of the 
other factors, 



6. SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. The broken home seems to be a factor in this particular phase 
of delinquency, for 60 per cent of the homes are broken by death 
or divorce. 

2. The occupations of the fathers of the subjects vary from the 
professional ^roup to the day laboring group, the largest percentage 
belonging to the middle class. 

3. The occupation, housework, seems to be a con tribu ting factor 
in this problem of delinquency. 

4. With but a single exception all of the unmarried mothers 
studied had church connections, including all of the larger denomina- 
tions. 

5. Tlic size of family seems not to be important in this study 
except that the largest percentages seemed to be in families of from 
three to seven children. 

6. Contrary to popular opinion that tlic unmarried mothers are 
in early adolescence, this study found the average chronological age 
of this group to be 19 years with a range of from 15 to 25 years. 

7. While other studies have reported that the unmarried mothers 
are of low intelligence, this study found that 45 per cent were girls 
of normal mentality, 25 per cent were dull average, 17 per cent were 
borderline, and 13 per cent were feebleminded of the moron grouping. 

8. In general tlic school grade attained by these subjects is the 
lOtli grade, while their school-achievement level is one year lower 
than their actual grade placement. 

9. One would expect to find emotional immaturity in this group; 
measurements) however, show that their emotional maturity ap- 
proaches that of the normal. The associations of the group as a 
whole are normal. There seemed to be seven rather cliaracteristic 
"block'^ words. 

10. As a group they tend very definitely toward femininity as 
opposed to masculinity. 

11. A large portion, practically 50 per cent of the group, display 
interests which should make them successful nurses, while 25 per 
cent have both the mental and social requirements for a good nurse. 

12. The multiple-factor method has made it possible to select 
three tests which should measure the same factors measured by this 
longer scries of tests. The three tests are the Binet, Strong's Nurses 
Scale, and Bern renter Introversion-Extroversion. 
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Thus as a result of this factor analysis, if one were to sort out the 
test which Would make the best battery for future measuring of 
these factors — whatever they may be — he would be led to select Test 
2 (Binet) since it measures Factor 11 best, and Test 12 (Strong’s 
Nurses) since it is the only variable that carries goodly proportions 
of Factors III and V, and Test 18 since it measures Factor I better 
than all others. Test 2 has been disregarded since it carries a medium 
amount of Factor IV and only minimum amounts of any of the 
other factors. 



6. SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. The broken home seems to he ii factor in tliis pavticulnr phase 
of delinquency, for 60 per cent of the homes arc broken by death 
or divorce, 

2. The occupations of the fathers of the subjects vary from the 
professional group to the day laboring group, the largest percentage 
belonging to the middle class. 

3. The occupation, housework, seems to be a contributing factor 
in this problem of delinquency, 

+. With but a single exception all of the unmarried mothers 
studied had church connections, including all of the larger denomina- 
tions. 

5. The size of family seems not to be important in this study 
except that the largest percentages seemed to be in families of from 
three to seven children. 

6. Contrary to popular opinion that the unmarried inotliers are 
in early adolescence, this study found the average chronological age 
of this group to be 19 years with a range of from 15 to 25 years. 

7. While other studies have reported that the unmarried mothers 
are of low intelligence, this study found that 45 per cent were girls 
of normal mentality, 25 per cent were dull average, 17 per cent were 
borderline, and 13 per cent were feebleminded of the moron grouping. 

8. In general the school grade attained by these subjects is the 
10th grade, while their school-acliieveraent level is one year lower 
than their actual grade placement. 

9. One would expect to find emotional immaturity in this group ; 
measurements, however, show, that their emotional maturity ap- 
proaches that of the normal, The associations of the group as a 
whole arc normal. T'hcre seemed to be seven rather characteristic 
^‘block” words, 

10. As a group they tend very definitely toward femininity as 
opposed to masculinity. 

11. A large portion, practically 50 per cent of the group, display 
interests whicli should make them successful nurses, while 25 per 
cent have both the mental and social requirements for a good nurse. 

12. The multiple-factor method has made it possible to select 
three tests which should measure the same factors measvwed by this 
longer series of tests. The three tests are the Binet, Strong's Nurses 
Scale, and Bcrnr enter Introversion -Ex trover si on. 
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One of the cfirly hopes of our study was that some of the tests 
would present results which were characteristic for this group and 
thus have prognostic value in selecting the girl who had tendencies 
tovvard this type of delinquency. To give a specific example, cori' 
siderable discussion centered about the associations of these girls 
who allowed tliemselves to become pregnant out of wedlock. The 
Kent-Rosauoif Association Test was given to determine whether or 
not tliei'r associations were normal ones. In this instance, as in all 
others, the hope that findings would be peculiar to this group failed. 
Consequently we face two alternatives: (1) that the subjects do not 
differ in any considerable degree from the normal group, or (2) 
that tlie selected tests did not have that nicety of discrimination 
which could mi^ke the difference evident. Until we arc reasonably 
certain tliat the second alternative is not the true one, we shall con^ 
tin lie to select different measures, hoping to secure one that will have 
true prognostic signlficancc. 

As an outgrowth of the multiple-factor analysis of our study, a 
much shortened series of tests will be emplo3Td, consisting of (1) 
the Stanford Revision of the Binct-Simon Scale, supplying mental 
ages and intelligence quotients; (2) the Strong Vocational Bhank for 
Women ^ which at present furnishes the inascu I in it}^- femininity per- 
centiles and the nurses ratings, and which in the future should give 
many ratings on various usable vocations; and (3) the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, Introversion-Extroversion Scale, which carries 
the heaviest loadings for the three main factors measured by these 
social-adjustment measures. For practical purposes it will he expe- 
dient to include the Morgan Test to give scliool-grade placement 
and tlic Sims Score Sheet to furnisli ratings on tlie socio-economic 
status. 

Another problem and )'ct an outgrowth of this one will be to 
construct a single test, composed of and constructed from portions 
of these five tests, which will give the same results as the five tests. 
When this is completed and thoroughly standardized, the road will 
then he ready for a national study of the problems of the unmarried 
mother. 

Some of the practical results which have come out of this investi- 
gation arc (1) that the reports on the individual girls have been of 
practical importance to the court in making better disposition of 
some of the cases which were under their regime; (2) that it has 
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aided in several cases in better placement of girls in jobs or avoidance 
of certain jobs; (3) it has been valuable in the placement of babies 
for adoption; and ( 4 ) it has helped in the supporting of suggestions 
for minimizing the influence of physical defects. For example, in 
the case of one girl with a better than average intelligence quotient, 
who has a hare-lip and cleft palate, which had caused a decided 
speech defect, which in turn has resulted in withdrawal from her 
companions, recommendations were made concerning this girl which 
included speech correction. The sequel has been a newly acquired 
confidence and poise and a much happier adjustment to her fellows. 

It has been the goal of our study to acquire all measurements whicli 
would be valuable to gain as complete a picture as possible of each 
individual girl. In other words to really know each girl, her abilities 
and limitations, her strong and weak points in personality make-up, 
her successes and failures, her interests, and her ambitions just as 
thoroughly and completely as possible. Then, reinforced with this 
knowledge, create a program for each girl which will best re-estab- 
lish her in society, educationally, economical! 5 ^ and socially. 
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L INTRODUCTION 


A consider Jiblc number of the children who are brnuy;lit to the 
Children's Service of the Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital 
have a parent who is psychotic or criminal. This study lias been 
made in an effort to analyze the causes ol the behavior difficulties 
in such children and to determine, if possible, to wliat extent con- 
stitutional and situational factors ma)^ he differentiated. 

There have been several studies made on the offspring of psychot- 
ic parents. They seem to furnish very little evidence that a psychosis 
in a parent represents any severe threat to the future mental healtli 
of the offspring. Canavan (10) studied 1000 cases of schizophrenics 
who had been in the Boston Psychopathic Plospital between 1912 
and 1921. She found that 275 had married and she was able to 
locate 136 families who had had 463 children, 86 of whom were 
dead. Of the 381 surviving children, 294 were still under the age 
of 16 years; only 86, or 19 per cent, 'were found to be mental 
deviates; 5 with dementia praccox, 4 with mental defect, 12 were 
backward, 12 were nervous, and 36 showed conduct disorders. In 
86 per cent of the cases the pS5Thotic parent was the mother. This 
study furnishes evidence that schizophrenic individuals are not prone 
to marry and there arc fewer offspring than the usual expectancy for 
the population at large, but that women are more prone to marry 
than men. The offspring of such a union has one chance in five of 
being a mental deviate, but the type of the deviation is not specific. 
In another (11) study of 581 offspring of non-psychotic parents, 
Canavan found a comparable number of haclcwavd and nervous 
individuals but only onc-fifth as many conduct disorders. She 
ascribed this to the poorer home control of the psychotic parent. 
Lainpron (19) studied 75 families with psychotic parents in the 
Rhode Island State Hospital. The study included 144 offspring. 
She found that 38 or about onc-lialf of the families had children 
that were mentally or socially maladjusted. This included 56 chil- 
dren, or 30 per cent. She reported that 65 per cent of tlicsc showed 
an “endogenous” maladjustvnent dv\e to mental defectiveness and per- 
sonality difficulties (three were said to be psychotic) and 23 were 
“exogenous” due to waywardness and worry about heredity of men- 
tal disease. She also found that the majoritj^' of psychotic parents 
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were mothers, and felt that this was due to the closer vclationshi]) 
between tlie mother and the 'home and the child. She related the 
maladjustments not so much to the heredity as to the disrupted 
home and the instability resulting from the scliizophrcnic parent. 
Ramage (24) made a study of 115 offspring of psychotic mothers 
and found that 25 per cent showed mental deviation; 1.7 per cent 
were insane, 7 per cent were feebleminded, 7 per cent sliowecl con- 
duct disorders, and 12 per cent showed personality disorders. Pres- 
ton and Alltin (23) studied the school records of children under 
18 years of age of 49 psychotic parents in a statd hospital in Mary- 
Und and found that 61 per cent of the children showed deviations; 8 
per cent were feeble-minded ; 26,5 per cent had conduct disorders, and 
26.5 percent had personality disorders. These authors did not exam- 
ine tJie cliildrcn but drew their conclusions from the school records, 
and furthermore they made a similar study on so-ciiUccl normal 
children in the public schools and showed an even larger (87) per 
cent of deviations of the same category, and a study of children from 
broken homes showed 7D per cent of such deviations. These 
authors conclude that the children of psychotic parents present no 
special problems to psychiatry, But since their studies were made 
on ease histories and school reports and since their results vary con- 
siderably from those of other investigators, one does not know how 
to evaluate them. The other authors, Canavan, Lampion, and 
Ramage are in fair agreement in that they found that 19, 30, and 
25 per cent of the children of the pS 3 xhotic parents which they studied 
showed some mental deviation, although they reveal no specific type 
of maladjustment. 

This study does not concern itself with the essential problems 
of heredity in mental disease, since it is concerned with children 
who have not reached the age of expectancy of mental disease. 
Still there are certain data from the studies on heredity which may 
he of interest in this connection. There is now little doubt but 
that heredity must play some part in schizophrenia (25). Man- 
fred Blculcr (6) has made a study on heredity in schizophrenia in 
Bloomingdalc Hospital of New York, has compared his data 3 vith 
those from Munich and Basle by Rudin and Luxenbuvg, and 
confirms the scientific evidence that schizophrenia occurs more often 
in the families of schizophrenics than in the average population. 
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Bleuler, liowever, raises the question fis to whether this greater 
incidence is due to heredity entirely or also to external infliienccs in 
the family with psychodynamic considerations. Tlie incidence is less 
than would be expected for recessive M end cl i an traits, the theory 
that has been held by imiiy wo rice is, including Rosaiioff and Ober- 
holsicr (25) in this country. Riidin has tried to account for the 
lesser incidence by his theory of di hybrid recessive inheritance, while 
others such as Rosanoff and ]3arrett have used polymorphism or 
allelomorphism to explain the presence of other forms of mental 
deviations in the family of schizophrenics. However, as Cana van 
has shown that in the families of a schizophrenic parent there arc 
more behavior deviations due to the poorly controlled family life, so 
other external factors in the famil}'^ life of psychotic individuals may 
play a more important part in so-called polymorphism than heredi- 
tary traits. 

The importance of the emotional components in family relation- 
ships in the early j^ears of childhood as a determinant of the per- 
sonality of the individual, his behavior diflR,culties, and neuroses has 
been emphasized by the Freudian school, especially by Freud him- 
self, Fliigel (12) and Ghicck (14). Statistical studies in be- 
havior disorders or delinquency in children have revealed in many 
instances tliat a disproportionately large number of such children 
come from broken homes due to separation, desertion, death, sick- 
ness, psychoses, or criminal behavior of one of the parents [Healey 
and Bronner (IS), C. Burt (9), and Lenroot (20)]. Silverman 
(27), in analyzing the factors that contribute to the behavior of 
children from broken homes, concludes that it is not the actual brok- 
en home as such or the criminal or psycliotic behavior on the part 
of the parent which causes the behavior disorder in the child since 
many children experience a broken home without a behavior dis- 
order, but that it is a problem related more to subtler emotional rela- 
tionships within the family group. Moulton (22) has shown that 
identification with an undesirable parent may be a factor in delin- 
quency in children. 

Tliere is also evidence that parental-child relationships cstab- 
Hslicd early in the life of the individual may be determining factors 
in some psychotic conditions. Adamson (1) lias studied the com- 
mon factor in 500 psychotic adults, studied in different clinics and 
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under different conditions, and concludes that faxilty parental atti- 
tude determines the patient's attitude early in life, and that in every 
case of maladjustment there had been an unhealthy parent whicli 
had prevented normal ego development and normal identification 
processes through the Oedipus complex. Kasaniii and Knight (16) 
emphasize the importance of the parent-child relationship in scluzo- 
phrenia, claiming that the biological inferiority of t)ie cliild leads to 
ovcrprotection on the part of the mother and is an Cvssciitial factor in 
the iinal psycliotic picture in the adult. own studies (2) have 

shown that a reactive psj^chosis may develop as a response to mental 
disease in the family. It appears to be an expression both of con- 
stitutional weakness and of an emotional crisis in persons wlio sliow 
very deep or complex emotional relationships to the mentally sick 
member of the family. It occurs most often in women when a 
brother who has taken the place of a dead father becomes psycliotic, 
or when a son who has taken the place of a dead husband becomes 
psychotic, It also usually occurs in young women who have not yet 
made a normal heterosexual adjustment, or in older women who 
have lost their heterosexual partner or primaiT love abject and 
where the psychotic relative has come to stand symbolically for the 
love-life. In a family where a serious mental illness occurs, other 
members of the family may be vulnerable to mental disorders be- 
cause of constitutional inferiority, they may experience emotional 
crises and beliavior disorders if the family life is disrupted or the 
emotional relationship to the other member of the family is dis- 
turbed. Tile nature of the disorder is not specifically related to the 
type of psychosis in the first member of the family, but is related 
rather to the relationship between the two members of the family 
and the disturbance in the life history of the second member. 

Tlie present study will include all types of behavior disorders in 
children which arc brought to the children’s observation ward of 
Bellevue, and in which the history shows that one or tlic otlier parent 
lias at some time been grossly psychotic or criminal to the extent of 
needing institutional care, with a recorded diagnosis or criminal 
charge. The children who come to our service represent all types 
of prnhlcins that arc in need of observation. They come from our 
own Mental Hygiene Clinic, the Children’s Courts, the Public 
Scliools, child-placing agencies, and other social agencies. Tlic prob- 
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lems include mental deficiency, epilepsy, oiKsinic buiin disuJises both 
congcnitfil nnd acquired, psychoses, neuroses, primary licliavior dis- 
orders, and isolated conduct disorders. In the j^car of 1935 when 
approxinialcly 550 children were observed on the child ten's ward, 
nearly 15 per cent had a history of a parent who had a hospital 
record of psychoses or a court record of criminality. It is safe to 
say that at least an equal number of children had a parent who, in 
the opinion of social agencies, court ofBcials, private pliysicians, or 
family members, was psychotic, psj'^chopathic, profoundly neurotic, 
clironically alcoholic, or criminal, but in which there had not been a 
commitment to a state hospital or a conviction before court or in 
v\diich a iccord could not he confirmed. 

The present stiidy^ covers 60 children who were observed on the 
Children's Ward in the year and a half between October, 1934, and 
Adarch, 1935, Two- tliirds were boys and one-third girls. Althoiigli 
there was no selection of cases, this is the same proportion of boys 
and girls whicli has been admitted to our wards for the past five 
years. In several instances two children of the same family Jiavc 
been observed, in some instances at the same time and in others with 
an interval of time intervening. In a few instances both parents 
have been institutionalized for either psychotic or criminal behavior. 
The selection of the cases has been dependent entirely upon the con- 
clusive evidence nf the psychosis or criminal record of the parent. 

.should be said that allhou^cli the hospUal classifies all Iiidividuiils under 
16 as children, tJ»c children's word does not care for many children over 11 
because of difficulties In adjusting the older adolescents to the smaller chil- 
dren. In geneinl this .study does not include mnn 3 ' children over the age rtf 11. 



2. CHILDREN OF SCHIZOPHRENIC PARENTS 


The studies qxiotcd from the litciature, made nn the cliiUlrcn of 
psychotic parents, which have already h“en illscussctl have concerned 
thciuselves almost exclusively witli scluzophreiiia or dementia praecox 
in the parent. Tlie evidence points to the fact that schizophrenia 
in a parent may predispose to neuropailiic traits in other members 
of the family and the social or mental maladjustment to some extent 
in children, but not necessarily to schizophrenic or schizoid features. 
Of the offspeioK of schizophrenic parents^ 25 per cent arc reported 
to he psychotic, and of these none developed the psj'^chosis in child- 
hoorl. 


A Sciii/opiiRi-Nic CiHld 

From previous studies we would not expect to find n case of 
schizophrenia among these children. However, one such case docs 
qCcur, so clear in the diagnosis and so striking in the history of the 
development of the psychosis in the child and the mother that it is 
difficult not to believe that heredity was the determining factor, 

Case 1. Augustine was iin ILyeiu'-old colored girl who was 
brought from the Children's Court as a neglected child. She had 
spent three months in the Children’s Society, together with two 
sisters, one older and one younger, because their mother was desti- 
tute and without a home. When the mother was re-established in 
a home by social agencies, this child refused to go with her, saying, 
*‘Tliis is not my motherT 

She had not yet reached puberty and bad an IQ of 87. Her young- 
er sister was 8 years old and had an IQ of 94, and the older sister 
was 15 years old, with an IQ of 68, both being normal in behavior 
and. mental attitude. Thcic was also a 17-yeav-old brother who had 
bCGEi in a correctional institution about a ^Tar for stealing lead pipes. 

The child upon admission made the following statement: 

Our things were put on the sidewalk. Wc dicing have no 
place to go. I have two sisters and one brother. My sisters left 
Satiuday. Their tnother came for them. My mother didn't take 
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me home hccaiise slic didn't come. Another lady came for them. 

It was their mother. It was a different lady and wasn't my 
mother. She was sboiter aud she didiVt have the same look. 

She was darker. I am different from my sistcis. They knew 
that lady wasn’t their inotber but they went with her anyway, I 
am different in other ways too. They catch it before I do. I 
would still he doing it when they would know it. 1 arn quieter. 

1 hang around the house and sew and they will be out playing. 

I ^vas born different. I am an oddiclc person because I don't be- 
long catching on before they do. I don't think they are my sis- 
ters. I ha\^e many ideas. I forget what I ^vas saying. I 
wasn't paying attention. [lie or sQUiethluof) Ves, out in the gut- 
ters, trucks, automobiles, people talking. My mind wanders 
aivay, away off up in the forest, way off and daik .it nights, 
and goes like tliat. I just think something. About fairies and 
they turn cats into people and the princess they turn iiUo some- 
thing and it happened that this lady liked the piincesses and they 
would tuin hack the prince.ss into something else. (God talk 
to you?) Sonietijnes. Sometimes Jesus says auinetiiing lo me. 

His voice Is slow and sweet. He never scolds me. lit tells nie 
what is rigiit from wrong, I can hear him. Sometimes I can 
see God. Just like I am sitting talking to myself. I see him 
looking right at me. He lias long hair. He is robed in some- 
thing like a sheet in colors. He is a white God, 

Two clays ktci' the mother visited the hospittii and said: 

She acted kind of strange since August. I thought it was 
getting those electric shock.s. I thought* they were giving licr 
electric shocks in the Children's Society, I give her to them 
to Igok after. They can tell you what was going on there. They 
sent the others home all right and they will send this one home, 
too, when they are ready. It Is a precinct. It means sending 
them out for their neuro, for their mind. It is a mysterious 
work. It makes you have your thoughts. It is sent out from 
the police. 

The mother was referred to the Mental Hy&iene Clinic where 
she gave a family' history wliich revealed that all of lier father's 
people were queer, that her mother had a brealedown after the 
deatli of lier (mother’s) hush and, and that she liad a sister in an 
institution for mental defectives. She had been nervous since her 
husband left her six years before; had separated herself and children 
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from other members of the and had put up a stubborn and 

repeatedly losing fight to support her children alone, so that she 
had several times been destitute and the children had been eared 
for temporarily by the Children’s Society. She expressed delusions 
witl^ hallucinations wiiicli had been developing since March (ac- 
cording to her subsequent history Augustine’s symptoms developed 
in August, or six months later). The mother was admitted to the 
/losp/tal two montlis the child. 

However, before the child was aware of the mother’s hospitaliza- 
tion, she showed a sudden change in licr behavior. 

Nurses reported that Augustine had become very excited, sus- 
picious, find talkative. When called to the office she said: 

I was Jv»st lahtiug about my ca&e. AU over Harlem every- 
one was talking about ine ever since I was here, (/ can^l /tear 
It.) Oh well, when I was here I told my mother that everyone 
was talking about me. I saw President Roosevelt in a car and 
no one greeted him or chccied him, (How Mtl yon knows?) 

I Could tell by hia pictures. And they were still talking about 
me — just as the President was going by. They say I don't 
go to the stoie; just as If they knew everything I was thinking, 

1 have to go clownstfiirs and wait at the door while they talk 
about me, looking me right in the face. They even talked about 
killing me. I told my mother but slie made me go out. The 
brains of the woman 1 They talked so loud I could hear them 
through four rooms when they are behind the store. I’ll be 
in the front room reading and they will say, ‘*Shc is sitting 
there reading," They say that I am thinking — the impolite- 
ness of them! The police should come and take them aivay, 
if they have to take the vvhole street. They are just that kind, 
so impolite, llecnitse they talk about me. All my life I liavc 
to listen to them. {Mother art (jneer?) Yes, she acted awfvdiy 
funny. I tell her, “Why don't she do Fomething?" She would 
go to the window and look right out and not do anything, She 
called me “stinker" and then she laughed and called me all 
sorts of names, 

Meanwhile, the examination of the mother revealed that slie had 
a 4X Wassermann on the blood, but serology of her spinal fluid, 
of Augvis tine’s blood and spinal fluid, and of the two sisters’ blood 
was negative. 
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The mother [if ter her admission made the following statements: 

'rhey mnde me come here for the doctors. Xhey want to per- 
secute me like they did at home, reading my mind, electric 
sparks. 'I'hey poisoned me; put something in my wornh, in my 
privates. {Blood diseasef) No. {Blood test?) Only here and 
after Augustine was born. It was nil right then. {J^otlce aity- 
]h\7iQ ^ronij ^mth Yes, since they were putting the 

sparks in her. {/luffusiiua heard voices in Harlem?) Yes, she 
told me \ eaid she had to go to the electric chair and I had to he 
hung, {tlii her nv/iat she talked about it?) No, I hit her before 
when she sucked her lectli and wouldn’t obey, but when I found 
she was that way too, like I was, I quit. {What do you rneait, 
like you were?) Well what they did to us with electric sparks. 

(Who affected first?) 1 was, in April. (Did you icil A?) No, I 
didn^t tell her n word; she got that way herself. (Did you hear 
the fvoices that she did?) No, she seemed to notice things at one 
(ime and I at another. (Never the same things?) No. (Teil you 
ihe President was nroufuif) Yes, she did, but 1 never saw him. 
(Notice anything with the other' glrh?) No, only Augustine. 
(JPhal is the trouble, do you think?) Well, you ought to know. 

(Why do you laugh so much?) Because you do so much scent- 
ing around here. I'hls is a police scent. I never knew any- 
think about all this junk before (l.Tughs). Just like you ima- 
gine anything. Just feci anytliing; I feel anything you send me. 
Somebody’s thoughts. I figure it the same way I can send some- 
thing to 3mu and you can get it. I can send anything you can re- 
ceive. (What have you been receiving f) Dirty slieets (laughs). 

Just wliat people are sending. I heard a noise in my head like 
buzzing voices of people. (What do they talk about?) Wnnt 
to know if I have a mnn or not. They want to know if I have 
played with ^ woman. (Do they cad yon a ^luOHina lover f) 
r don't know. They c.ill me lots of things but the right thing. 

I don’t feci like talking, I wouldn't mention it and you know 
and because you know and wouldn't mention it. The whole 
world knows it. (Do they really read your mind?) They can't 
read my mind; if they could read my mind they could find my 
husliaiid and then he could work and then I wouldn't have six 
years of hard labor, because I figure this way. (How long has 
your daughter been i\ei-vous?) J^ist since August. I guess 
it's from the same thing as me; 1 guess it’s shocks, 1 think it's 
fioiu upstairs. Some who c in the lunise. They flash lights in 
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the walls, {jriuit happcncil to your dauifhici?) Now these 
cUiUlrcrt arc uiu\c ai\d you people have taken them and put 
them out in the street on the coltlest day of wimer. Kv^erythhip 
\a wyoug* These arc ij\y children. H he wanted tn come back 
he \voulcl come hack. When my luisband asked for work, you 
shoidd have given him wntk. Not make me wovk. There h 
nothing wrong with Augustine. They got hoi- head full of 
things like mine; full of dectric shocks. 

She ivas sil^h manner Istic, scclusivej lavighed loudly at times ^ and 
sat liv hei'self and gi[?gled most of the time. She was often actively 
negativistic. 

Tlie mother and child were interviewed togetlicr; eacli one 
dnimccl the other one was sick. Augustine had no patience with her 
mother and tended to deny her relationship; she refused to kiss her 
and was quite unkind to lier. On the other hand, the mother was 
quite s3'mpathetic with the child and said that her mental illness 
was a result of the same persecution from which she had been suf- 
fering. Eacli agreed that the mother began to hear voices and liavc 
experiences in March which Augustine could not understjincl, and 
that Augustine began having experiences in August that her mother 
could not understand. 

Tlic motlier was committed to a state hospital and the child kept 
under treatment for several more weeks during which time she im- 
proved very much, passing first throiigli an elated grandiose stage 
in which she was very productive, domineering over the other chil- 
dren) deeorating herself and the ward, and manic-like in her be- 
havior, but influenced by her delusions and complaining of haUticina- 
tions. After that she passed through a period in wliicli she became 
quieter and developed excellent insight into all of her s^nnptoms, 
working with tlicm carefully with the physician, but all the time 
experiencing hallucinations and developing new symptoms and de- 
lusional beliefs almost as fast as she gained understanding of old ones. 

She said : 

1 stay awake most of the time oo account im a gin a lions. 

I See nil little faces like they tell a little story. They s.ay 
soiaething and atop. They aie nohodics* faces. \ don’t see it 
that plain. They arc saying everything. They curse some- 
times, and say nice things. 1 don’t really hear it tlirougU my 
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ears. I hear them <i11 clfiy. Just no^v it is ciiiiet. lint if I 
start to hear it and talk, it drowns it out. I know they arc 
imaginations. I was born tliat way- And I didn’t have such 
g(tod care, because my mother had imagination, I think she 
was much worse than I am. She hns not got a very good 
memory. She would say something and forget it right away. 

I believe she was barn that way too. But I think I am getting 
over Juy imaginations. I believed so many things when I came 
here, 1 don’t like to talk about them. It gives me an unpleas- 
ant feeling- I heard those voices all along, I couldn't believe 
they were imaginations like you told me. 1 kept trying to figure 
it out. But the things they said in Harlem were loud and 
pl.ain. They can't be iin aginations, Dr. D. everything 1 heard 
can't be uiunie. I heard something say I'm so much goofer 
Ihnn everybody else, ivnd every thing like that. I imagined 
that I heard it in rny head and that I was attached to a ma- 
chine. It would make rnc do vvhat I didn't want to do, It 
made me moie belter and made me feci lietter on account of 
getting over the ini aginations. It was what I beard. I don't 
believe it. (Mnc/ihifsP) That is true, I do feel it. I do 
feci things on my arms and on my face and on my body. 
Like when I toucli it on the .skin and don't feel it but later 
on 1 do feel it. {SpftrhSt like your mother?) No; did she 
imagine that in the way I imagine these things? Oh, yes, 
now 1 rememher and understand- She would get up in the 
night and make signs with her fingers. Maybe she was hear- 
ing things and trying to answer. She didn’t tell me. (Mother 
real /n,othcrf) I know she i.s my real mother. I couldn't 
believe it before, on account I was born that way. I had 
imaginations. I didn't imagine it. I believed it. NovV 1 dun't 
believe it. (J!nyo7ie doifif/ this to yon/) No. (f'oices in Har- 
lem?) I still believe that. Wliat do you think? (I maijiriaiioiss.) 
How could it be so loud? (You isnatfiual it.) You mean I 
imagined it was loud? Maybe that waa it. Now you knoiv 
I don't believe it any more. I was near the window and thought 
they were talking out loud. I went right to the window and 
looked right nut and there wasn't anybody there. Now I have 
that straightened out, Can I get about the President straight? 
(Someone else ajul you imne/iticd it looked like him.) Yes, that 
is it. I couldn’t iindci stand at (he time why he came around In 
the funny old car he was tn. It wasn’t a very good car. Maybe 
vt did look a little Uhc the President and the rest had tn df> 
with my head. 
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Oh now, I was just about to hear aomethinK and I shook 
my head nnd it went away, (Try mid Usten.) I Just heard 
something say “I do.” (Your omi mice?) No, much lower. 

Now il is re.Tl quiet. I almost heard sonictliinR and then I 
talked. I understand. Whenever I hear a voice, wli.atcver hap- 
pens, it drowns it out and if I try hard not to hear, too. Just 
now 1 was about to hear something and I put my foot down. 

Can't anybody help me? 

Two (lays after the above interview she came to the physician 
and thanked her for the help she had received in getting to under- 
stand the voices and imaginations and also to thank the physician 
for arranging to have her sister on the ward with her. 0^ course 
her sister was not on the ward at all. She Avas transferred to the 
children’s division of Kings Park State Hospital. 

This is a remarkable case of paranoid schizophrenia in an 11- 
year-olcl pre-adolescent girl which developed almost concurrently with 
a paranoid schizophrenia in her harassed and schizoid mother. How- 
ever, although the two were living together at the time, tlicy ex- 
perienced none of their s3iTiptoms togetlicr, and had notliing in com- 
mon except that Augustine was annoyed at her mother for acting 
so sillj^ about her own preoccupations and not helping with 

her persecutors, and the mother ivas distressed witli Angus tine*s 
behavior, recognized it as abnormal and believed it was tlic result 
qf the electric spavlcs which she U^^UucLa^^tcd^ One caai\ot feel iu 
this instance that Augustine's psychosis was reactive to the inoLlier's, 
as they seemed to be fairly independent in their preoccupations, ah 
though each was naturally concerned with her own life history and 
personal problems. This is not an example of folie a deux; on the 
contrary, each patient recognized the mental disturbance in the 
other and Avorried about it. This may be considered a dramatic 
example of two people who lived together and developed schizo- 
phrenia concurrentlj'', but each rejected the other's psychosis and each 
elaborated symptoms and ideas in sharp contrast to the otlier. 

The Constitutionally Schizoid or Potentially Psychotic 

Child 

Kasanin and Rosen (17), in a statistical stud^' of the characteris- 
tics of the schizoid personality, based their study on five arbitrarily 
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clioscn traits. These were: having few friends, preferring soIitaiT 
amusement, being shy and followers in a groups being closc-moutlied, 
and being sensitive. They found that the important factors asso- 
ciated with such a schizoid personality were over attachment to the 
family, maternal ovcrprotection, paternal neglect, physical defects and 
anomalies, and an iiiisat is factory heterosexual adjustment. It is clear 
that such a pattern cannot he looked upon as constitutional, except 
to the extent that the physical defects and anomalies arc constitu- 
tional. Bowman and Kasanin (7) have also studied the constitu- 
tional schizophrenic from a statistical point of view. In coding 
etiological factors they found that environmental stress played a part 
in 81 per cent and that constitutional anomalies played a part in 13 
per cent for the physical and 40 per cent for the mental. (They al- 
lowed for a multiplicity of factors.) They point out that: many 
writers, including Kracpcliii, Meyer, Hoch, Amsden, Bleuler, and 
Kretchmer, assume that a particular type of personality predisposes 
to schizophrenia. Other studies by them do not confirm this opinion 
from a statistical point of view. However, Bowman and Kasanin 
do Jiold for a constitutional type of schizophrenia as 

.... one in whicli (here wa& a definite family history of 
mental discn.ic, especially sclii^opliienin. The individual front 
very early childhood would be regarded ag difFerent, queer, or 
odd. lie would seldom mis well with others. The oddity of 
the person would increase with the age of the person and there 
would he an indefinite insidious onset of the psychosis without 
a 113'' unusual envlionmcntal stre.ss. The psychosis itself would be 
largely an exaggeration of the peculiar type of personality which 
the individual had shown since early childhood. 

They believe that this forms n distinct group of schizophrenics. But 
in addition to either of these two concepts of the schizoid individual 
there is iji common usage among some psychiatrists the term schizoid 
personality or schizoid psychopath that is not clearly defined and may 
include any mental deviation which seems to have some traits of 
seclusivencss, apath)'^, or emotional dulling. 

Kastanin and Vco (18) have also shown that a study of the school 
adjustments of children who later in life become psychotic reveals 
a certain number of individuals who were known by their teachers 
early in their school career as queer, odd, and peculiar, or ns shy 
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nnd inconspicuous. Often such children ivcre called "cr/i&y” by other 
children. There are also the tcachiiij^s of Mci'er tJiat the schizo- 
phrenic adult often the uivcijr^ressivc “model" child. 

The concept of constitutional schizoid traits which is used here 
assumes more specific constitutional disturbances in motility, impulses, 
perception, and emotional and social relationships wlilcli are deep- 
seated, and carry back as fur in the child’s life as the history can be 
obtaincdi and which shows many of the fea Lures of scliizo])lireiiia 
but on a constitutional basis. Most of tlic time tlic^ make some sort 
of social adaptation except for periods of stress of strain to which 
sucli individuals are especially vulnerable, when acute psycliotic epi- 
sodes may intervene for a time but may pass awa3^ leaving the in- 
dividual with his former personality make-up and ability for social 
adaptation. There need be no evidence of progression of the split- 
ting of the personality, or of dctoriorntioii. 

Cfise 2. Jerome was a 12-year-oIil Jewish boy with an IQ of 85 
who was brought to us from a boar ding home where he had been 
placed only a few days before. The home was broken uj) as a 
resul t of a psychosis in the mother who had also been in our hospital 
just two months previously. The history obtained sliowed that the 
father was a miserly, domineering, cold individual who had no inter- 
est outside his home and his work but had no affection for his wife 
and children. The mother had always been a quiet ^ witli drawn in- 
dividual whose “schr/oid^* traits were exaggerated by her husbanePs 
attitude. Her only interest was her two children: Jerome, aged 12, 
and Judith, age 7- Both children were recognised as severe problem 
children from an early age. Neither could make friends and they 
were not accepted by other children. JucUtli was tlie brigliter, with 
an IQ of 102, hut was awkward in motility, ungracious in manner, 
and tended to follow and imitate her brother. Jerome was consid- 
ered sickly ami received a great deal of .attention for flat feet with 
corrective arch supports, for crooked teeth with wires to straighten 
tlicm, for defective eyesight with glasses, for sinuses, etc. He was 
completely self-centered but devoted to bis mother. It was stated 
that the father abused both children. The mother’s hrcfdcdown was 
associated with delusional ideas that the father was going to kidnap 
the children, and was plotting with the family pliysiciim and a Span- 
ish lady. She was brought from her home Lo the hospital, and said ; 
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I have imagined I was seeing tliingSi and it really hoppened, 
for the last year I saw two cars drcling the street — two colored 
men in it. I imagined I saw my mother. I was led to believe 
fjhcre was going to he a kidnapping. I have Had a lot of 
trouble with my husband, lie framed me and snid I was 
mentally sick; as a result I did break down. 

Her brother said : 

For 13 years she Has had a miserable married life and now 
she cracked. She say a her husband cracked her on the head. 

He tells her she is incompetent. He beat the child. She talked 
about kidnapping but she says she knows it waa nil imagination ; 

.she talked about spirits, but it was imaginations too. 

Next (l;iy she stated that all of her ideas were imaginary, but 
later she said: 

My patents arc supposed to be dead, but there is an old 
Indy here that looks like my mother. This is a frameup. The 
people here look mentally tired. They need air and sun. You 
must have instruments to determine if they arc mentally tired. 

Stop war and have peace. My husband kept money from me. 

He beat the child icn. There was talk of kidnapping — by a 
Spanish lady. She is here now. I fed all biuiscd, My hus' 
band almost raped me. He said he hurt his privates. I thought 
it was kidnapping — kidnapping me — su it couldn’t Hav'c been 
my husband. 

Her luisband said: 

She has been nervous and depressed. She said a Spanish 
lady spoke to her; it seemed to frighten her, The family doctor 
told me she called him and said he was in cahoots with me 
to kidnap the children and that He would He assas-sinated. 

Slic was removed to a private sfiiiitarium. The two children 
were placed in separate boarding homes, Immediate [5^ Jerome con- 
plained of numerous ills, said he was a sick man, and that he re- 
quired all sorts of attention. He said he couldn’t move Jiis arms 
and legs, and refused to cat the food o Acred to him. He was 
brought to the liospital at once where he said: 

I will tell you the whole story. My mother took sick. She 
Had a nervous breakdown. They sent me to a home but I didn't 
like it My head aches sometimes and I take pills. The doctor 
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snys I need fresii air. I had arches ivlicn I vyas a baby. I hear 
ringing in the cajs. I used to get headaches, and I always felt 
diowsy. I Wtis nerroiis, I would like it bi;st to be aeiit in a 
private home and have a doctor and nurse Come out every day 
to see how I am. 1 get colds. 1 have sinuses. 1 get nervous. I 
get excited. If anyone speaks to me I can't stand it sometimes 
and I feel like yelling and screaming ai^d I can’t contiol 
myself always. I few times I hear somebody say, “Jerry” and 
I see no one, Sometimes I see a shadow, I sec one right now, 

It looks like a man with a fiuiny face and a gold thing. When- 
ever I look it follows me like Mary’s little lamb, It is a little 
round thing with a face in it like the inaii in the moon and 
wherever I look I sec it and soinclimcs I get so nervous I can’t 
look. Sometimes I hear it say “Jm'fy" ^ind when I look it is 
gone. Sometimes it opens its mouth and says “Ah-ali.” I saw 
it for live years. Sometimes I get a feeling inside me and hear 
the voice and it makes me nervous. My mother said it was no 
shadow. 

He seemed hallucirifitccl and preoccupied during the interview; 
special effort had to be made to hold his attention. Examination 
of the boy revealed the asthenic Itabiliis, an awkward gait, catalep- 
tic features, exaggeration of the postural reflexes, especially the neck 
reflexes, poor vasomotor stability, a visual defect that was cor- 
rected with glasses, irregular dentition that was partiaJJy coyrccied, 
and flat feet. It will be noted that the center of his preoccupation 
was hypocliondriacah He centered all of his interest on his own 
body defects, which would seem to indicate ovcrsolicitous concern 
of the mother in this direction. This is what Kasanin and Rosen 
(17) have empliasi'^ed as the basis for the schizoid make-up. It also 
recalls David Levy’s (21) concept of maternal ovcrprotectlon. On 
at legist two occasions, liowcver, this hypochrondriacal interests 
developed into delusional trends. Thus, ivliilc in the boarding 
home, he complained that he could not accept the food, lie could 
not eat or rest, and that he had to have a cJQctor that would attend 
to his feet, and finally that he could not move fiis feet and hands 
and that he was having funny sensations in the body. On the 
second occasion he freely elaborated his concern with the ringing 
in the cars and specks in the -field of vision ns voices and shadows 
whicli he integrated together, so that he believed tliat tlic shadow 
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followed him and spoke to him and gave him funny sensations in 
the bocly^ He claimed that he Ircqviently had these preoccupations 
for five years, but later he denied them entirely. We also learn 
that lie blames himself for his mo tiler’s sickness, saying that his 
nervou^sness and behavior drove her mad. This is wJiat he had 
heard his father say. However, he also blamed the father for the 
mother’s illness, claiming that the father treated the mother badly. 
However, the schizoid features in this boy are seen not only in his 
psychological mechanisms but also in his motility and his poor social 
adjustment, his tendency to lose his hold on reality in times of stress, 
and his tendencies for frank projections and negativisms. He gained 
considerable insight with psychotherapy, and was sent to an insti- 
tution for normal children- His sister is also reported to be a 
severe problem, but she is still only seven years of age. 

Case J. Raphael was a 14-ycar-old Porto Rican colored boy, 
who was sent to us by his school because he threatened to stab 
other children with knives and said he had invented a way to blow 
up the ocean and to set the school on fire. There may be some 
question as to whether this boys father was a definite ease of 
schizoplircnia, although l^e had been diagnosed as such by two hos- 
pitals and has remained in a hospital since he was first admitted in 
1929. However, his psychosis was associated with convulsions four 
or five years after its onset. Before admission Raphael was ex- 
amined by the school psychiatrist who reported: 

He said that lie heajs voices talking to him and he sees his 
dead uncle at times, and God. Me stated that the voices tell him 
what to do and he hag to do wlint they say or he feels ^‘funny 
like — like falling — they would throw me down or something/* 

He stated that the voice once told him to get under the propeller 
of an aeroplane, but he did not do it. He said that the voice 
last night told him to get out of bed and work on his test tubes. 

When he arose he noticed that the picture of his dead uncle was 
talking to him. In the classroom the voice tells him to get up 
and walk around the room. He said that the voice seems to 
come from the floor. He says he gets in trouble in school be- 
cause his temper gets him. "Ever since I was small I was like 
that — my father was like that." He .stated that he once gave 
a knife to his teacher for fear he would kill a boy when angl■3^ 

His father was admitted to Veterans' Hospital in 1929 (Raphael 
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eiglit years old) as a tiansfcr from a state liospital. His nicn- 
tal signs developed in 1924. He then became suspicious, threaten- 
ing bodily harm to anyone who irritated him, and threatened to 
kill bis wife; in the hospital he threatened other patients. In 1929 
he had convulsions, about two a month. 

After admission to Bellevue Raphael said- 

I talk to myself ahtJut wlmt I am going to do, like inventions, 
like doing mechanical things. I won Id make a man to vvalk 
about, of tin, that is all. I always hear voices. They say don't do 
this and don't do that. 1 can’t recognize the voice; 1 know it 
is somebody in my family but that it all, I believe everybody 
else would hear them if they tried. {J'ircf) There was some 
povvder a hoy had. He took me to his house nnd put it in water 
and it burst into flame. I thought I would put it in the ocean. 

The ocean h salt water and I thought it would blow up. 

Then the world would bum up. That is what I said that 
scared the teacher. (AVc ihififfs?) I have a picture of an 
uncle. My mother told me he is dead. I don't kno\V him. It 
seems like the picture talks to me but I lliink I am dreaming. 

It keeps opening and shutting his mouth. I know his voice. 

I know even my parents’ voice, even my moihci’s if she were 
dead. My uncle just said don’t do this nnd don’t do that, When 
I am in a temper he says go ahead and do things. (// ynu h(i<ve 
n temper ianirnni and waiitrti to k'lH somebody does the nsoicc 
ted you to go ahead?) Yes, I have ideas but I am too scared. 

I couldn't do it to the boy named Salem. He is an Amb and 
he hates me becmi.se I told him I was n Porto Rican. Every 
time he sees me he sticks me with something. I believe he 
plans Something, maybe to get me and kill me, I told my graiul- 
mothcr about the voices nnd she said I might get like people 
who hear voices nnd can tell what will happen- {Father like 
that?) No, he was sick in a hospital. He vvas shell-shocked in 
the war. He tried to eat glass. He never talked at alJ. I don’t 
know if he heard voices. He said he saw a white bird and that 
a white bird was doing things to him. Me dreamed things like 
that. He believed it. I arn like that, I dream ihiiiga. \ 
think I am awake but I believe that I am not awake. I have 
seen God. I can't take my eyes off the pictures, I have plenty. 

He had the same bcaicl and eveiy thing. They are real pic- 
tures of saints in iny room. J look at them before I go to sleep 
and I can't get them off my mind. I saw them here, there, 
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and everywhere. \Eiclctlc imaffesf^. Maybe it is becaujic I look 
at them too much. If I look at iL steady it goes away. In case 
I look at the picture a long time and then tiiiii my head away 
I can still sec it. I don’t think that is anything special but I 
think the voices are real. I can hear voices come from here 
and from there. I only hem* it when I ain quiet in my room. 

I spend Illy time in my room with my inventions and my radio. 

I don't like to be alone. I don’t like the voices because they tell 
me to do things I shouldn’t and it makes me angry. Then, 
when I want to play with my inventions that aren’t harm fill, 
they say, “Don't do it.” 

In the wards lie was emotionally unstable hut generally friend- 
ly; he was usually busy with routine hut talked of his symptoms 
rather freely. He claimed he got in trouble in school because of 
a boy that hated him and had a plot to kill him. He had been 
concerned with the possibility of killing this boy- He saw some 
visual phenomena when alone in his room which seemed to be eidetic 
iiiijiges and which he recognized as phenoincna and nothing very 
unusual, but still he occupied himself with them. He also heard 
voices which he believed in, but still realized that only crazy people 
hear voices. They told him to do things he should not and this 
made him angry, or they told him not to do harmless things he 
wanted to do. Sometimes when he was angry and wanted to do 
something wrong, such as killing his enemy, they encouraged him- 
He was interested in what he called inventions and showed consid- 
erable inventive ingenuity but mostly of an impractical nature. He 
was interested in contacting dead people and in religious personages. 
He knew his father was psychotic and said several times that lie may 
be like him. He was ambidextrous and with the left hand wrote 
in the sinistral direction and jipparently did not realize it. He had 
a severe reading disability. His IQ was estimated at 79 per cent 
but there was a great deal of scattering. He was taken home from 
the hospital by his mother against advice, apparently did not get in 
trouble during the summer, and has been making a poor but incon- 
spicuous adjustment in the schools during the present school year. 

This child^s constitutional inferiority is seen in his low mental 
level, his unusual ambidexterity, eidetic imagery, and his poor emo- 
tional balance. His tendency to utilize these functions as escape 
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from reality is sometimes augmented by rather free auditory halluci- 
nations which direct his beliavior into unrestrained aggression. He 
realizes these experiences arc abnormal and suspects that he may be 
mentally sick like his father. This increases his emotional stress. 
Nevertheless, he has made a fair adjustment in the schools. 

These two cases may be considered ns examples of profound con- 
stitutional disturbances which involve the physique, motility, per- 
ceptual functions, emotional development, and the personality as a 
whole, with tendencies for episodes of a schiz^ophrenic nature, due 
either to environmental stress or adolescent crises in children of 
psychotic parents. 

Children with Inferior Organic Constitutions 

Case Cecelia, a six-}'ear-old Jewish girl, was sent to us on 
court order as a neglected child. She represented a typical case of 
cerebellar agenesis. She was not defective. Her actual IQ was hard 
to determine because of her handicap in motor control and in use 
of the pencil and speech and because of her defensive mechanism 
with which she resisted all forms of examination. Her mother had 
been first committed to a state hospitfil in 1912, 16 years before the 
birth of this child, and she had been removed from the state hos- 
pital in 1927 in a dissociated catatonic condition by her husband who 
had accepted the neighborhood advice that the birth of a child might 
cure her. This child was the result. An older brother was normal. 
This child was raised in the home in tlic presence of the psjrchotic 
mother who remained in the home until onh' a few months before 
Celia was brought to the Children’s Society on complaint of neglect 
made by neighbors. Her behavior and psychology were such as is 
typical of a child with a defective cerebcllnm; she was clinging to 
adults who would protect her from exposing her weakness or of 
losing her balance. There was no other member of the family with 
this condition. 

Ca^e 5. Loretta was a three-and-onc-half-year-old child with an 
IQ of 65, brought to us from the Children’s Court on a charge of 
neglect. The father had also been in our hospital, when this child 
was only a few months old, and was committed to a state hospital 
with schizophrenia. A four-year-old brother was normal. The 
mother had been arrested and served sentences for prostitution. 
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This child had a corrected meningocele, internal hydrocephalus, 
epilepsy, and mental defectiveness. There was no history of any 
similar condition in the family. The neglect in this case was due 
as much to the irresponsible mother as the psychotic fatlicr. 

Case 6. Concetta was a Id-year^old Italian girl who was re- 
ferred to us by a home-placing agency. She had been to numerous 
clinics and her case has been diagnosed as some form of brain dis- 
ease with mental defect. More adequate examination showed that 
?.hc had a Parkinsonian syndrome, rare in children and therefore not 
recognized. Pier intelligence was average with an IQ of 100, but 
the Parkinson facies and the retarded responses gave an impression 
of mental deficiency. She was the oldest of four children. The others 
were normal. As m infant she had been sick a good deal witli ob- 
scure illnesses which were not diagnosed. The father had always 
known she was different from other cliildren, from the time she 
started to walk and talk at the age of two, and that she was getting 
worse. She got along fairly well at home, especially when she was re- 
ceiving hyoscinc under a doctor*s care. The inothcr first became sick 
five years befoi’c when this child was eight years old and she had 
three admissions to the hospital suhseqiieiitly. When she was home 
she neglected the children, 'Fliis caused Concetta to suffer especially 
because she did not get medical care regularly and did not get proper 
care at home, and because the burden of the smaller children fell 
upon her. 

It cannot be argued that any of these three cases is evidence of 
hereditary taint in a family with a known case of schizophrenia, 
Tliey show only the type of organic defects which occur but which 
arc in no way specific. The reason for institutionalization in each 
case was neglect due to ps 3 'chotic parent. All the other siblings 
in these three families (a total of five) were nontifil and had been 
placed in boarding homes where they made good adjustments. 

Children with Mental DiiFCCTiVENnss 

Several of the children who have psj^chotic parents have been 
mentally defective, but not more than might be anticipated. Cana- 
van's studies showed that there were fewer mental defective children 
in families with a schizophrenic parent than in normal families. These 
are reported, however, to complete the records. Certain other im- 
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portailt problems are illustrated by these case histories, which further 
justifies a discussion of thcin, 

Cnsea 7 and S. Joshua and Ellen 11. were brother and sister. 
Tlicy were sent to us by the Children's Court as neRlectcd children, 
T'hc father had reported that his five children, these two and three 
younger ones, were neglected because of the nicntaj condition of the 
mother. The mother was committed to a stale hospital with a 
diagnosis of scliizophicnia and mental defectiveness. Tlic three 
younger children were considered to l^c normal and were placed 
by it child-placing !igcnc5\ These two older children were 10 and 8 
years old, and appeared to have suffered more than tlieir smaller non- 
clcfective siblings from the neglect of their mother- Examination 
showed that tliey were defective, tlie hoy having an IQ of 61 and 
tlie girl an IQ of 66, Roth children appeared retarded out of pro- 
portiofi to their mental defect, and were blocked, inhibited, fearful, 
unresponsive, and furtive. At first they could hardly be examined. 
Previous examination of the boy elsewhere had given ium an IQ of 
48. The boy was bewildered and at first was entirely unresponsive, 
but he gradually gave a confusing story that liis mother had a boy- 
friend and lus father took an ax to kill him, etc, This seemed to be 
a confused retelling of some of the mother’s delusions. He was very 
much concerned about his mother and seemed to sympathize witli 
her and worry over her welfai’c. The girl was less concerned with 
the mother, more content to accept the new situation, and seemed 
brighter and less inhibited. One got the impression that the boy, 
although clearly constitutionally inferior, was not as defective as his 
present functioning would indicate; that he had suffered hath by 
deprivation and by ciuotional stress fiom the neglect in liis poor 
home and from the distressing mental illness of lus mother to whom 
he probably had the closest emotional relationship because he was 
the oldest son. 

Cases 9 and 10. Edward and Eric were two brothers, seven and 
eight years old, respectively, who were sent to us by a home- placing 
agency because of their apparent mental defectiveness. The history 
showed that tlie mother was a mental defective (licr IQ had been 
estimated after the onset of her illness as 44) and that the fatlicr 
had died in 1934- After that time the mother withdrew entirely 
from all interest but these two boys. She kept them about lier every 
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minute and finally tried to keep them in bed with her all day as well 
as night. She became completely self-absorbed, seclusivc, irritable, 
and developed delusions of a sexual and persecutory nature, and was 
committed to a state hospital in March, 1935, with a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia. The two boys were placed in a boarding home and 
were found to be very retarded and peculiar in their behavior. Their 
speech was practically undeveloped, they would wet and soil them- 
selves, they were unable to play with other children, and seemed 
unresponsive to the hoarding mother. Our exa mi nation indicated 
that the younger one was defective, had an IQ of 64, and relatively 
little emotional awareness of his problems. However, the older one 
was able to score an IQ of 81 and was responsive, although tense, 
fearful, anxious, and uncertain of how to conduct himself. It was 
our opinion that the younger child was defective, while the older 
one was potentially a normal child whose normal development had 
been retarded by his abnormal contract with liis defective and p5)^chotic 
mother and further by his defective brother. The older boy seemed 
to respond to the ward routine, while the younger one remained very 
retarded and self-absorbed. Separation of these two boys was recom- 
mended. The older one was placed in a normal boarding home and 
lie vS ho wed evidence of gradual improvement. 

One learns from these children how a child may appear defective 
when he is merely retarded because of his contact with a schizophren- 
ic mother who tends to withdraw him from the natural stimuli for 
development. Of course it is true that all of the children were con- 
stitutionally inferior and that they were, therefore, undoubtedly more 
vulnerable to such unfavorable influences. In the case of tlie first 
family we are under the impression that the older child suffered the 
most because he was older and more able to realize the abnormal 
behavior, because be had been exposed to it longer, and because be 
had the closest relationship to his mother, being the oldest son. 

We have tluis far considered those cases which offer the best evi- 
dence for constitutional inferiority in schizophrenia. Tliere has been 
one case in which a mother and daughter developed schizophrenia 
concurrently. There arc two cases in which the children have shown 
deep-seated disturbances in personality, with some traits which may 
be defined as schizoid and with episodes which might well be con- 
sidered psychotic but which seem tn be transitory. There have been 
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three cases with organic clisabilitieSj two of which appear to be 
congenital and the third may have been acquired. It js not clear 
whether a hereditary factor of a polymorphic type has been important 
in these casc&j or merely that they have come to our attention be- 
cause tliey became neglected when their mothers became ill, or botJi, 
Four children who were mentally retarded had motliers who were 
both defective and schizophrenic. They suffered not only from the 
constitutional deficiency but from neglect and association with ab- 
normal persons in the developmental years. 

Wc will now turn our attention to a longer series of cases in 
which psychogenic, situational, or emotional f tic tors which have re- 
sulted from the psychotic behavior of the parent seem to have led 
to behavior probleins in the children. 

Folie a Deux 

Ca^e 11. Kenneth was n l2-3^ear-old boy with an IQ of 90. He 
was an illegitimate child. The psychotic ‘'parent” who played such 
a significant part in his life wfis his maternal gran cl mo I her, IMrs. M. 
She was first suspected of being mentally ahnovmal in 1924 when the 
family came to the attention of the Children’s Society because the 
oldest daughter, Ellen, was Illegitimately pregnant at 14 by the 
janitor. This daughter made complaints of being mistrented by lier 
inotlicr- Mrs. M’s. erratic attitude toward this daughter continued 
after the birth of the infant which was our patient fCcanctlL She 
had apparently been married four times and there was some question 
as to her morality. Her eldest child was probably illegitimate. Her 
first marriage was bigamous. In 1925 she was accusing agencies of 
mistreating her. She threatened violence. She also threatened to 
kill her daughter, and an effort was made to send her to a hospital, 
without success. She often phoned the Children’s Society and pre- 
tended to be someone other than herself. In 1926 she tlircatcned to 
shoot ofhcei's of the Children’s Society. In 1927 she had been annoy- 
ing the Judge. Meanwhile, Kenneth had been committed to a child' 
placing agency but the grandmother took him in 1929. In 1935 
she complained that her fourth husband was abusing the child. 
Ellen, the mother of Kenneth, had disappeared and the second 
daughter, Dorothy, had left home because the mother accused her 
of intimacies with her stepfather. Mrs, M. had been going to 
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court for three years trying to get support from her fourth husband 
u^lioin she said worked in a soap factory, although he could not be 
found by any agency. She had been writing Mayor LaGuardia and 
Mrs. Roosevelt She was sent to an observation hospital in 1935 by 
the Family Court, but was removed in four days by her lawyer. She 
was diagnosed as a case of paranoid schizophrenia. The* schools 
noted tl^at Kenneth had developed Jieart disct'isc and she Jiad been 
ordered to send him to a clinic for examination, whicli she refused 
to do. For this reason a charge of neglect was made and he was 
remanded to the hospital. He said, 

My grandmotlier was supposed to take me to a heajt clinic 
but she didnh. I dnn’t have heart trouble because it don't 
pain me. She was busy and she forgot it nnd she couldn’t 
do it. I was sick. She wanted to but she couldn't. {Yont'^ grand- 
mother imag}Hes yoitr grandfather ts around?) He is, I saw 
him myself. I know him. We have a picture of him. {J7hen 
did yon see him last?) When I was eight ye.ars old {Couldn't 
he sure?) Well, I don’t know. {JFhy does your grandmother 
have a lawyer?) To win the case. She has had n case three 
years — to innke my grandfather pay. They put her in the hospi- 
tal last year but she got out in five days. Wc don’t know what 
became of my mother oi father, but I like my grandmother best 
because she always took care of me. 

He was tense and on t/ie defensive, and showed that he had adopted 
his grandmother’s delusions. He quoted her on all points and tried 
to support her with evidence of his own. After three weeks the boy 
seemed more natural and discussed things more freely. He said: 

I like it here, still I like to go home. I miss my grandmother. 

She hasn’t come to see me and I don’t know why. I like to play 
here and go to school. Still I like to have my dog nod my 
g[ anclmother nnd go to Scout meetings. {Is your grandmother 
nervous?) Gee, that is what I am trying to understand. But 
you see after that trick they played on her and put her in the 
hospital. You see they said if she didn’t go to the hospital 
they would drop the case, and they did. (Do you think it I'j so 
had to go to the hospital for examination?) No, I don't think 
so. I don't know why she thought it would be so bad. 

My aunt left becaii.se of the trouble between my grandmother 
nnd grandfiithcr. I wish she hadn't. That is when all the 
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tro\iblc started. My grandmother got otciicd oi\ account of the 
cockroach powder in the lettuce. She said lie must have put 
it there to poison its all. I heard her tell ni> aiiiiL I looked nt 
it and smelled it. It was just like the cockroach powder. She 
wouldn’t let me taste it. It looked like he wanted to kill ua, 

. After that she made hiin get out. He did a lot of things to 
aggravate my grandmother. He scratched the antique and 
twisted the toilet- seat and spilled the dirty water from the bird- 
cage, I aaw it myself. She doesn't want him back hut she 
wants him to support us. It was all right when my aunt was 
there. (Why do exit* t she came hack, no^o that he is (jone?) 

On account of all the trouble in the con its. My grandmother 
thinks he is working in the soap factory, I went by there and 
was looking around to see if I could see him. And I .saw a 
man looking out the window. He had a yellow cap just like 
one my grand! alher had three years ago. He shut the window 
fast when he saw me. I would swear it was him. I hadn't 
seen him in two years. My grandmother heard he works at a 
restaurant in Coney Island, too. Twenty-eight men told her; 1 
heard them myself; they said he worked there extra like, (/r/zy 
10(37/'/ your grandmother accent home relief?) She don't want 
him to get away with alimony. {What is alimojiy?) His 
wages. I wish she would. I hate all this business. Then I 
wouldn't have to be here. I could go home. We vvoiild get re- 
lief, she would stop all this court trouble. We wouldn't have 
no more trouble. She talks nbowt it toe much. She works 
around quiet or lies down and thinks about it all the time. I 
can see she is worried all the time. I try to help her by taking 
my dog and going to the stoic. Ye.*}, she has written In the 
President and Mayor. 

This ease seems to have all of the typical features of a jolie d 
den,x» The granclmotlier has a typical paranoid psychosis; the grand- 
cliildj who is deeply attached to her and lias no other deep attach- 
iTLcnt, has accepted all of her delusions, helped her check her evi- 
dence, and has attempted to contribute new evidence to con/iim 
her beliefs, However, when he is separated from her, after an Jilitial 
period of anxiety, he shows the superficiality of his beliefs and begins 
to correct them and wonder himself if there isn't something wrong 
with his grandmother. He states that he wishes she would give 
up the litigations and let them live a normal > peaceful life. 
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Identification detwehn Son and Father 

This is one of the most remarkable group of cnscs in this study. 
It has already been pointed out that in the majority of these cases 
tlie psychotic parent was a mother, which is undoubtedly an expres- 
sion of the fact that the mother-child relationship is a mucli strong- 
er one than the father-child relationship. That disturbances in the 
parent-child relationship are big factors in causing the behavior 
difficulties in children of psychotic parents seems to he further borne 
out by this group of cases, where the significant relationship is be- 
tween the father and son. 

C((se 12. Alexander was a 14-y car-old boy with an IQ of 99, 
whose father was brought tp Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital in 1930 
at tJic age of 29 years. The father stated he was being framed 
and sent to the hospital because they wanted to get rid of him. He 
bad not been able to sleep. He believed that his wife was going 
with other men and worried over this continually and lately had 
been carrying a gun to kill her, He said ; 

I don't know why they brought me here. My stomach doesn't 
feel Rood. I don't know why I am carrying a gun. I couldn't 
tell you why. I am not wovvitd about anything. 

He was irritable, restless, and later became noisy, abusive, and 
violent. Later he said ; 

My wife ia iinfiithfiil to me or somclhing like it. I can't 
prove it but I know it by people's talk. I heard them talking 
about her. She was always a good girl until lately. 1 am not 
working for the past three months. Her people are doing me 
dirt since I got married to her ten years ago. They arc Jewish 
and we are Italians and of course this is worrying me. My 
doctor gave me medicine to sleep. My wife is the one who told 
me to carry the gun, Site told me to carry it to protect myself 
from her relatives. She said that they might kill me. She is 
innocent of all this. You can say th.it they sent me here becaiific 
they are against me. 

He was committed to a state hospital and Ims remained there 
until the present time. Alexander was then seven years old and 
became a problem at once. Pie was referred to the Juvenile Insti- 
tute and treated by them as long as they were in existence. In 1934 
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lie was brought by his mother to our Mental H^^gicnc Clinic with 
the corap lain t; 

Hi: is always trouhlcsoiiic. IK- does not get along in school 
hecanse of had conduct. At home lie is disobedient, troiilde- 
soinc, easily provoked. He has no friends hccausc he is disagree' 
able. 

Alexander said; 

1 (loiYl like schools. I like movies. My friends won’t piny 
witli me. I don’t know vvhy. 

He appeared restless, clistractiblc, iiritable, and on the point of 
temper outburst. His mother came with him again in 1936 and 
said she could not stand him any longer. She complained that he 
liaci violent outbursts of temper, was a triianl from school, and was 
quarrelsome. She said that his teacher feared for the safety of other 
children. He attended movies a great deal. He refused to attend 
any clinic. He had assaulted his mother and brother. He resented 
authority and discipline. In an interview he appealed unresponsive 
and indifferent; he would not talk. His mother said: 

lie is quick tempered and tioesnU like tn go to school. He is 
disobedient to me ami Ills rcnchcr. I give in to him a lot He 
is the oldest 1 used to give in to his father. He hns been a 
prohlcTU since kindergarten. Me got worse since my husband 
went .iway. He was frightened then. My liiisbaiul used to 
beat me a lot. My husband acted queer all the time I lived 
with him. Later he got belter — the child remeinhers it all. 

For a lime Alexander accused me of making his father crazy. 

His father had told him that He doesn't say that any more, He 
was against me for a long time. Me doesn’t mix much; doesn't 
have boy friends. Goes ivith girls now— I never aniv him play 
with himself. Only comes home to go to bed, and rarely cats at 
home. Doesn’t get along with his brother. 

The hoy admitted he did not cat nt home, not liking the way his 
mother cooked, and would go out and earn money and buy ills own 
food. He said he wavS not like Ills fatlicr since liis father tlio light 
the food WAS poisoned. 13 ut it was noticed when tcaclicr offered 
him candy lie would not take it unless it was vvrapped in paper. The 
boy said : 
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When my father vvent to the hospital iny brother was seven- 
teen nnonths; now he is six. My father got so he wouldn't let 
my mother go out of the lion sc. He locked the door and took 
the key; he had a gun to protect him. He said they Averc after 
him; 1 heard him. He said that somebody was my mother's 
lover; he said, “^Vho is that kid — is that your sister's kid?" 
He knew me but the kid was just born then. He would forget 
Eiliiint him; he was just a haby but lie had known me for eight 
years. In school when my father was home I was just like any 
noi mal kid. Since he went aAvay they arc careless about niy 
report card. They sa3'' it is a mistake but it is just my card 
out of 25 cards. My father would tell them to stop hitting, 
and also holler at them, That is the only way they under- 
stand; they don’t care one damn tiling about you. All they 
are worried about is the salary check. The other fathers 
at least come — that ia why they are good to them, 

I thought that from school they called up here. I thought 
they said I ivas no angel, hut a devil, I thought this place ^vna 
for the mentally sick. I felt like it this morning. I felt like 
killing the kid outsule; he laughs like a hyena. He can’t hurt 
me but I don't like him, I will get crazy among these people. 
My father wasn’t crazy until he went to Pennsylvania, but 
somebody hit him over the head with a bat, I fell on my head 
so many times. I know there is something the matter with me. 
The psychologist found out. I feel strange. To other people 
you Wok strange like that kicL Nobody wants to start with luo. 
He starts np quick, he goes bang on iny back. 1 could do plenty 

if 1 lose my patience. I could kill him, 1 could choke him, 

hit him on the back of the head, step on him. 

My father heard strange voices. The doctor told my mother 
and she told me. I wasP-’t there. I never heard voices, It is 
imagination. The teachers talk about me. The truant officer 
told me. They arc not against me; I pick on them sometimes. 

I know there is something Avroiig with iny father but he 
could be in a better place. He Avas locked up in si cage with 

heiiclies. I would put him in a hospital all by himself, no one 

to bother him. 1 liked my father best. I always like him best. 
Anything I ivniited he gaA^c me. Some say the Avife or the hus- 
baiul i.s to blame. My mother avqs good to him. He was in had 
company and you know Avhere he landed. The friend Avlio told 
him not lo work was in jail four years. My father never wanted 
to listen to anybody. 
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Nothing 19 wrong tvith me* I was brought here to see why I 
am had, I don't pay n<i aitcRtioi^- Sometimes I wori-y ftbovu my 
father. I always liked liinii my father, better- My mother used 
to go to her mother's house and I Was always with my father* 

I used to go to the sflloon and call for him 
About two ycar<3 ago I began to dream. I used to remcTnb.cr 
everything my father and \ tVid. Vv’c went down to Cmney 
\im\t and 1 got \ost he spent $ 40 . I dreamt that I hap- 
pened to be sent there to the hospital where he is and be was in 
the cell next to me and he happened to grab the guard niul get 
the keys and run out and then we started a riot there. We let 
everybo(l3'^ nut and we staited n new life. We got a fitcamer 
and Went to some tiny place and we are still tlicrc. Me was 
ail right there. He was ;vU right if you get to know him. lie 
went around with some strange girl. Everybody went with her. 

There is nothing wrong witli him; I want to go to the same 
place with my father. I want to stay with him. I am not sick 
but I Want to stay there. I don't hqnr voices; I arn not afraid 
of nothing. 

It was difficult in tliis case, not to let oneself be convinced by the 
boy himself that he was mentally sick, as was liis father. The identi- 
fication pyDccssca are clear, 

C^ise 13, Joseph was another l4-ycar-old boy with an IQ of 97. 
He had one haU-sistcr, 18 years oUi who was probably an illegiti- 
mate cliilcl, He also had a youtiger three- year-old sister. He was 
the only son, He was before the Children's Court on a dcliiKiueticy 
charge for the second time. On the first occasion tiic charge Iiad 
been made by the inothcr because the bo 5 '' had become \in man age- 
able and antagonistic after his father had been sent to a state hos- 
pital. The second charge was a more serious one. He ]iad been 
licld for entering a house and stealing $2000 worth of plate silver 
and wo loaded guns. He had been found with the goods and had 
implicated two younger children upon whom he attempted to pass 
all the responsibility. His father bad been comrnitted to a state hos- 
pital in December, 1934, at the age of 41. The father's psychosis 
held developed gradually over four years. He thought be was fol- 
lowed, and was suspicious. He wouldn’t sign his name, thinking 
it a trick to make him give up In’s property; he wns jealous of his 
wife, he sat in the house and refused to let the cliildrcn go to school 
until the Children’s Society intervened. He was fearful of i)oison- 
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ous food. He listened to the radio, thinking it Wfis about him. He 
was com mi tied to a state hospital where it was said that he had 
systematized delusions. There lie said: 

The children's mother wants to get me out of the house. 

I'm not incnnied to her, and she has a seventeen-year-old girl 
by someone else. This child has a baby and they want to pat 
it on me. 

He told an elaborate story. He felt that the woman downstairs 
had something to do with it. He was insistent, saying that the 
mother of his children was not his wife although he lived with her 
for 14 years. 

Mother said : 

My husbiind had his first breakdown wlicn the la>st baby 
was bom. He collapsed then although he had imaginalions be- 
fore that. He thought someone was going to ruin him. He 
thought that I would not live through the birth. Tve had 
trouble with Joseph about two year.s, even before his father 
went to the hospital. He was expelled from school for being 
abusive to teachers. The father thought he could do no wrong. 

Then the father kept him home because he thought he was being 
nbwsed by the teachers. This summer he got ahvisive, wanted 
to run the house, wanted to take the father's place. He blamed 
the Children's Society for sending the father away. lie said we 
had framed the father. This was the same talk as the father. 

Then he was taken to court and was all right for a week. Then 
he got in company with some boys and got in trouble. He would 
never tell me who he was with or what doing. When the father 
first went to the hospital he threw terrible Untrinns; if be 
couldn't have his own way, he would throw things, throw him- 
selF on the floor and scream. 

Joseph said : 

I was left back in school once because my father kept me out 
for two months. He said the teacher tortured me by keeping 
me after acliool, I told him it was because I didn’t do my les- 
sons. The truant officer came and had a fight with ray father 
and took me to court and they put me in the Catholic school. 

But he didn’t like that; said he didn’t believe in the religion 
any more, and kept me from school and church. He used to 
think everybody was against him; he thought he was being 
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followed; he listened to the radio. He was against the whole 
family. One day he had a fifiht with my mother when I was ovu 
playing and «hc called the ambulance niid told him she was tak- 
ing him for a ride xiiui took him to the Hospital. I knew he 
was losing his mind, I knew it for ahovit a year and a 
but I wasn’t: afraid of him because he liked me nllhough lie hit 
ine a lot. He tried to help me. 1 was mud at iiiy inotlici for 
sisndiiig him to the insane asylum. I'hcn I used to stay out late 
and my mother wovdd hit me and t would get mad and curse. 

On our lYards and in our school rooms it was seen that this boy 
WHS very self-centered, with a strong sense of his own right and 
s\tYitiio\'\ty, A Iw be ctttcvtd t<\ w\d 

by others, It was hard to adapt liim to any routine or rules that 
existed for the good of a group. He always 'wanted to be petted 
and have all sorts of favors. If tliey were not granted him, he be- 
came irritable and demanding, He made an effort to gain attach- 
ments from nurses only to use them to his own advantage. He con- 
sidered himself abused if lie could not be favored above others. An 
effort was made to explain to him that his exalted ideas of himself 
were the result of mistaken ideas of liis father which he was adopt- 
ing and actually elaborating; but this only resulted in an acute emo- 
lional outbreak in which he became angry, deriaiit, infantile, and 
asserted liis right to fee! himself superior to otiicrs both in tlic liospi- 
tal and at home. He claimed it was his right to cliastise his sisters 
for had bchaviov, which was certainly not worse than that which 
led to his last charge of clcUntluency. When this was suggested to 
him, lie again attempted to pass the responsibility for tliat upon the 
i'oiinger boys who were associated with him at the time. Tlic father 
died in the state hospital while Joseph was on our ward. 

It had been hoped that the death of the father would reconcile 
him to his fa tlic lA fate and make him accept the father's illness as 
real. My previous study (2) with reactive psychoses to mental dis- 
ease in the family led me to conclude that the death of the psychotic 
loved relative may facilitate recovery in the reactive individual, In 
the case of this child, however, it seemed at the time only to crystal- 
lize the personality pattern in the boy who was prone to identify 
himself with the father and by virtue of the father's dcatli he actually 
tried to replace him in the family circle and took the attitude that 
he should go home, not to assume more responsibilities but to have 
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the privileges of being the mnn of the family and eject his sisters for 
their wickedness, and boss liU mother about. The courts patolcd 
liim to his mother and he returned home and to school and has made 
a good adjustment in both places. 

Case hL George T. was a 12-year-old boy with an IQ of 94. 
This boy’s history has already been discussed by the writer and 
Schildcr (3) in our studies on aggression in children. His father 
was committed to a state hospital in 1930, when this boy was six 
years old, after an effort to slioot the mother. This was prevented 
by George jumping on his father from behind and screaming, “Pop, 
don’t shoot.” The father had been developing paranoid ideas for 
some years but had been kind to the children, while suspicious and 
deluded against the mother. The mother in a life of impossible dis- 
cord, being herself an inadequate and bewildered woman, was irrit- 
able and impatient with the children. There were five children, 
George being the middle one. All of the children had been poorly 
trained, fearful, anxious, and neurotic. Two years subsequent to the 
commitment of the father, George developed a skin condition for 
wJiich he refused to go to the hospital for care, and had to be taken to 
Children’s Court and sent to Bellevue to obtain the treatment he 
needed. It became evident that he had all this time blamed the mother 
for the father’s outbreak and for committing the father to tlie state 
hospital, and felt that the treatment for his own skin condition was 
only a ruse to send him away also. He was treated many months in 
Bellevue and the Psychiatric Institute, where it was evident tliat his 
unstable, irritable, anxious, suspicious behavior was a result of the 
father’s illness and his own identification with the father. He had 
also sustained two skull fractures before this time, one by trying 
to escape from the mother in some disciplinary crisis, by running out 
on the fire-escape and falling three floors, and one by being run 
over by an automobile. However, in the opinion of several doctors 
who examined him both at Bellevue and the Psychiatric Institute, 
there was no evidence that his behavior bad been modified by any 
real damage to the brain. He w^as subsequently placed in a board- 
ing home and removed from there by his mother. The father was 
paroled from the state hospital but was far from well and would 
not live at home, fearing lie would be returned to the state hospital. 
From time to time he came home to haiass the family and finally to 
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sliEirpen a large butcher knife in tlie presence of the cJiildrcn while he 
made veiled threats* At tins time George became very irritable and 
fearful aver some minor quarrels with his brother. He wanted to 
sleep w’-ith a ball-hat under his pillow and, when this was taken from 
him, he became violently angry and attacked his brother with a 
hatchet, and was returned to Bellevue. He was intensely fearful, 
anxious, and suspicious, and said that everyone considered him crazy. 
After admission to the hospital he became very anxious over his 
mother, expressed a fear that his father would kill her, and when 
he could not be discharged to his mother lie showed a violent antagon- 
ism to tile ward physician, threatening to kill her. In these episodes 
Jiis mother would look on with avvc-strickcn expression and say in 
his hearing, "He is just like h!s father," to which he would rejoin, 
"Yes, I am and it serves you right. It is your fault and I will 
never speak to you again ns long as I live.” He was again transferred 
to the Psychiatric Institute where he remained for a long period of 
ti’catinenL 

Tlie first case of this group, Alexander (Case 12), developed an 
Identification with the fatlier because he was the oldest or only boy. 
In Case 14, we have a middle boy in a group of five children. Per- 
liaps the identification in this boy was stronger than in his brothers 
because he had just passed out of the years in wliich the Oedipus 
complex is significant in the personality development, and these 
years had been coincident with the evolution of the father's psychosis. 
He was five years old when his father went to the hospital. This 
same principle seems to be evident in other cases wliicli will be dis- 
cussed. Also, George, in contrast to his brothers, was the one that 
figured in saving the mother’s life, tliereby causing the father to be 
committed to a state hospital- 

Cnse 75. Rubin was a 12-ycar-Ql(l Jewish boy with an IQ of 81. 
He bad been before the Children’s Court twice on a charge of 
delinquency because he entered a house with other children and 
stole property. In his family there were six children ranging from 
8 to 22 years of age. Apparently none of the other children had 
given any trouble. The father had been in a state hospital since 
1931. At that time Rubin was seven years of age, The father 
had always been a seclusive, reticent individual, indifferent to socie- 
ty. He found himself inadequate to care for his family* He had 
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become increasingly hypochondriacal and in 1931 had been admitted 
to a geneial hospital with the possible diagnosis of pleurisy. He 
jumped out of the window at the hospital, and was committed to a 
state hospital. The diagnosis at first was manic-depressive psychosis, 
but it was subsequently changed to schizophrenia. He was rest- 
less and suspicious, talked to himself, appeared to be hallucinated, 
but would not speak of any trends. He has remained in the hospi- 
tal for five years, growing worse. The mother states that Hubin 
visited him two j'cai's ago, tliat he was tlie only one of the children 
til at talked about him or wanted to sec him. 

The boy said ; 

I get left behind in sdiooJ because I am bad. I don't do my 
work. I stole some things with some other kids. I didn’t ically 
the last time, but I meant to and the other kids got there first. 

My father is in the state hospital for four or five years. I 
am going to see him wheP I am sixteen. I remember him. He 
was all right. ITe let me alone. They say he is crazy. But I 
am not down here for that. He has nothing to do with me now. 

He was a builder and fell down and hurt liis head. He was 
mixed up and he got sick. {Are yon the only one in the family 
that gets, hi trouble f) Yes. {Only one that is hard-boiled?) 

Yes, [IF hen did you gel like that?) When my father went to 
the hospital I got lonesome. I wasn't hard-boiled before. {What 
docs U mean to be crazy?) ^ To be nuts in die head. Yon get 
mixed up and then you get crazy like that kid here, Not all 
of them but two or three. Some people are born that way and 
maybe they fell on their heads when they were babies. 'They 
have to be put away or they may kill somebody. My mother 
wanted to take my father out but she couldn't because he might 
kill somebody. My father liked me best. That is why I am 
the only one in the family that got hard-bniled. He told me he 
did, I am nervous. I bite my nails. 1 got hit on the head 
nine times; four times with a rock and I was playing in the 
park and fell. 

The boy appeared vciy defensive; he assumed a hard-boiled air 
and \iot angry and defiant when asked about his father. He ad- 
mitted raLher boastfully that he was bad, poor in school work, and 
a liar. He thought that his father's condition was due to a fall on 
the head. He said that he also had nine blows on tlic head. He was 
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hesitant when asked if be tliought that this explained his behavior. 
He said he was his father's favorite child and that he looked forward 
to being 16 when be could go visit him. He believed that liis father 
would kill somebody if he were allowed out of the hospital- He 
looked at other children on the ward witli a critical air to see if 
they were crazy and lie believed that several M’'crc. He believed 
he was picked on by other children who also picked on a deaf-mute 
child, and presumably for the same reason. 

This child, like Case 14, was the middle child of a large family, 
but was just evolving from early childhood as the father was develop- 
ing his psyciiosis* 

These four cases would seem to show quite significantly that there 
is no clear evidence in tJiis instance for constitutional factors in the 
coincident psychosis of the father and the behavior of the son, al- 
though the beliefs and eiriotion«'il reactions luave many identical fea- 
tures. In each case avc are able to see clearly bow identification 
processes in the son witli the father have accounted for the develop- 
ment of abnormal emotional attitude in the child. Tlie normal 
course of the Oedipus complex is interfered with. TJie paranoid 
father develops bis delusions against his wife and the motlicr of the 
boy, uses the innocenl: child to express his delusions, and enlists the 
sympathy of tlie child at a time wlien the child has no judgment 
and when the child already interprets all actions as aggressive. 

Reaction of a Daughter to a Psychosis in Her Mother 

The identification processes between the daughter of a scliizo phren- 
ic mother and the mother does not appear to be so definitely defined 
as it is in the case of the son-father relationships which have been 
quoted, TJie daughters do not seem to tend to take on the ps 3 'chotic 
beliefs and attitudes of the mother and attempt to replace tlje mother 
in the famil)'^ as sons do. On the contraiTi the daughters seem to 
resent the psychosis in the mother, the loss of the mother, and the 
disturbance in the normal home and family life. This is in keeping 
with the fact that the mother’s function in the personal life of the 
child starts much earlier and is a more fundamental one, that the 
loss of the mother really disrupts the whole family life, and that 
the presence of a psychotic mother leads to more distress in the 
family life. 
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Case 16. Helen was born in a state hospital 14 years ago. Her 
mother first came to Bellevue whea she was five months pregnant 
with Helen. The mother then had been mentally sick for a year and 
had another child less than two years old. She neglected this child, 
would not go out, was careless, untidy, and imagined she was being 
watched. The mother had been raised by a foster-mother who took 
the older child and Helen when she was born. The mother was 
several times released from the hospital and had three other chil- 
dren. Two of them died, leaving Helen, her older sister, and a sis- 
ter six years younger. The mother was committed to the state hos- 
pital for the last time in 1933 and is still there, diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic. Helen had become a problem when six or seven years of 
age, when the mother was in the home. She ran away from home 
and gave the impression of being a lonely, pathetic child. She was 
antagonistic to everyone except her mother who was inadequate to 
handle her. Finally she was placed in a child -pi facing agency in 
1933. She had been in three boarding homes, In tlic first she was 
jealous, showed much temper, would not study her lessons, avoided 
children her own age, and played with little children. One day she 
became hysterical, lied a jumping rope around her neck to choke her- 
self, and tried to swallow a box of pen points. Several weeks later 
she was sent home from school after a temper tantrum and attempted 
to kill herself by running out of the house before aji auto. She ad- 
justed awhile in a new boarding home, associated only with a small, 
half-witted child next door, but later became stubborn and defiant. 
One day she was sent home from school after a period of wild talk, 
and threatening suicide. She frightened teachers and children. The 
Principal felt that it was a play for attention, She quieted down for 
a period but again became hysterical, cut her arms and legs with a 
rusty knife, and rubbed the cuts with ink. She ran away and re- 
turned to the home of the former boarding mother. In a third home 
she did well for awhile and was deeply attached to her teacher, say- 
ing she wished she were a doll. Finally she again got hysterical, ran 
awayi and tried to jump in the river. 

On the children’s ward she said: 

I ran away from my boarding mother. T was lonesome. I 
wanted to see my father. I am a poor student. I am worried 
about my mother; ahe is in a stale hospital. She has been there 
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since July, 1932. I used to live witli my father and rand mo liter 
and two sisters, but I ran away from there Jirst. My mother 
did not want (o go away. My big sister was mean to licr^ 
chased her about with knives. 1 rari away the iirst time when 
I was about nine- My inolher had been in the hospital and linil 
just come home, I doirt know why 1 did it. 1 want to live 
with my family. I made a sampler “Goil bless onr honic.'’ I 
love to take care of babies^ And I woviUI like to write stories. 

And I Uke to play with dolls. Glils menstruate so they won’t 
go crazy, f skipped two periods. 

Slie AVrts an astlienlc, jiooiiv noiuishcJ, physically unattractive 
girl with a poor posture and acnc nf the skin- II cr IQ was 83- 
Slie was emotionally unstable on the Wards, especially at bedtime 
and bathtime. She did silly things that imulc the children tense 
her, hit her, or revile her, and then she screamed and brooded until 
the nurses reprimanded or isolated her. "I'hei^ she seemed happy 
after she had been punished. In an interview she said that she felt 
unhappy because klie worried about her mother und no one came to 
visit her as the other children^ relatives did. It was noted that in- 
stulnllty was more marked just before menstrual periods. Then she 
became withdrawn, brooding, depressed, unable to coucenLratc, crying 
without causCj hiding in corners, hysterical, and saying she wanted 
to die. She had to be carefully watched because on several occasions 
she made suicidal gestures. She improved with intensive treatment, 
and became A^cry cheerful, eager to work and generally enthusiastic, 
althougJi she was extremely sensitive and hccamc boisterous Avlien 
one of the other children passed any remarks about her. Slic wns 
di.scliargcd to a new boarding home, A year later, after another 
similar episode, she was cinotionally uiiiJ tabic, made suicidal tli rents, 
and ran away to her father who was utterly unable to care for her. 
She improved again with AVard treatment and AA\as sent to an institu- 
tion for normal childien. 

In a month, liCAA-'ever, slie was returned to our wards with tile 
story that she did not make any friends at the institution, was un- 
haj)p3' thci-c, depressed, and finally in one of her usual periods of 
emotional distress attempted suicide by cutting lier wrist. She again 
claim eel that slic wanted to return to her own home, wliicli as a mat- 
ter of fact had been completely broken up. She Was sent to a state 
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hospital' Tl'C oMcf givl had been involved in delinquencies and 
taken into custodial care. 

Cfi^e 17. Ella was an ll-j^ear-old ^^iil who was sent to us throut^li 
tlic Child ien\s Court on a charge of delinquency because she persist- 
ently r^in away from home. She was always found somewhere in 
New Jersey, She apparently always took the same route over the 
George Washington Bridge. When placed in ii Catholic school she 
ran away from that institution «also and was again found in New 
Jersey. Slic was a bright girl with an IQ of 127. She did well in 
school and was considered no problem tlierc. She had a 3 ^ 0 linger 
brother and sister; the brother was subsequently before tlic Chil- 
dren’s Court for running away and dclillqllcnc 3 ^ 

The mother of these children had been in Bellevue in 1924 when 
Helen was less than three years old and the youngest sister was six 
months old. The mother Imd been suspicious of her husband since 
marriage, accused him of infidelity, and kepi to herself. Tor a couple 
of weeks before admission, slic became disturbed, incoherent in her 
speech, sajdng that the animals of the zoo were after her; she threw 
herself on her children, ran out of the house undressed, and tried 
to kill lierselfp She was committed to a slate hospital where slic 
remained a 3 ^car. Slic was discharged to the custody of licr parents 
with whom she lived for a period while lier husband and small chil- 
dren were ill Texas with his people. Later, the family was united. 
Her behavior had never again been entirely normal, however, and it 
was the opinion of several pli 5 'sicians in two clinics and the Chil- 
dren’s Court who saw her officially in connection with the cliildren’s 
problems that slie was still mentally sick althougli mildly so. She 
neglected the home, the children hatl no training, and she made 
every effort to obstruct the efforts of the Cliildren’s Court to help 
with her children. 

At lirst Ella pretended not to know that her mother had ever 
been mentally sick. She claimed that as a small child lier father had 
kidnapped all the children and had taken them to Texas ui^ainst 
the [TioLlier's will while the mother remained at home in New York 
until vshc could borrow money and get to Texas and get lier chil- 
dren from the father again. It is probable that these were ideas 
wluch the mot lier liad encouraged. The mother said that Ella was 
like her father inasmuch as he had run away to the Navy as a hov 
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and had run away to Texas with the children when tliey were small. 
Two years ago his mother had died and all of iTic family had gone 
to Texas in a Ford and had gone by the George Washington Kvidge 
route, passing through New Jersey. Gradually it was possible to get 
Ella to be less diffident, repressed, anxious, and blockccL She ad' 
mitted that she knew her mother had been mentally sick find that 
she was at the present time not like otlier girls* mothers; that she 
neglected tlie housework, did not take good care of the children, and 
Was very cross and irritable with them- Ella, as she approached 
adolescence, was very sensitive about these things. Ella, besides be- 
ing a runawa}', was a bed-wetter, was very negligent of her personal 
appearance, careless in posture, childish in her behavior, besides 
being an inhibited, blocked, unhappy, harassed child. She admitted 
that she was running away with the hopes of getting to Texas where 
she felt she could be much happier than in her own home. She also 
had an inte resting dream in which she dreamt that she was out walk- 
ing with her sister and brother and n bear jumped out from behind 
a tree and her brother and sister ran hack to the house but sshc ran 
the other way. It was possible to give Ella some understanding of 
her difficulties, to stop the bed-wetting, get her to take more interest 
inkier personal appearance, develop better personal habits, and tt^ike 
more interest in her school work and other activities, and she agreed 
to go to a good Catholic school, where she made a good adjustment. 

PsYCHOt»ATHlC BeHAVIOR FrOULEMS AsSOCIATKU WITH DEPRIVA- 
TION or A rioMC AND Mother Early m Childhood 

Deep-seated psychopathic reactions arc often seen in children who 
nrc deprived of tlieir own home and mother in the first few years of 
life. We see these reactions iu children of psychotic parents as well 
as in children who have lost their homes and p.i rents for otlier rea- 
sons. There can always be a question as to whether these so- 
called psychopathic personalities are not constitutional patterns, but, 
since they occur most often in children who have been deprived of 
the normal family life in the first five or six years of life, it is most 
probable that they arc in part, at least, a deprivation reaction. Con- 
stitutional factors may play a part, inasmuch as it apiiears that all 
children who are so deprived at these years do not necessarily develop 
this type of behavior. The behavior is characterised by hypcrkincsis 
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in the younger children, witli all sorts of asocial behavior, a tendency 
to a free play of their impulses and no ability to acquire any re- 
straints. They do not make deep emotional attachments to anyone 
and, therefore, do not show much anxiety as a rule, They respond 
very poorly to any type of traininf^, once the pattern is established. 

Case 18^ Clifford* was born to his mother when she was on 
parole from a state hospital- She was returned to the hospital when 
Clifford was four months old, and died there. She had four older 
children who rerrixnined with the father, who subsequently married 
again. It is to be assumed that the four other children have made 
a satisfactory adjustment. Clifford was cared for by liis mother till 
he was four months old, and then was placed in two different nur- 
series with several periods in hospitals for infantile illnesses until 
he was four years old. Inasmuch as the father had remarried, an 
effort was made to get him to take the child, which he was unwilling 
to do since he said that he was sure it would be insane because the 
mother was insane when the child was born. It wns reported at 
this time that Clifford was a difficult child, always demanding first 
attention from attendants, unable to play with children, that he had 
not acquired toilet habits, and demanded tliat he be fed or he would 
not eat. He was always anxious for affection, but otherwise was 
ncgativistic and would cry to exhaustion if crossed. At home he did 
not fit into the group, and only demanded attention and attacked 
his siblings with knives. He was placed on our wards at the age of 6, 
was noted to be overactive, to be infantile in speech and in all his 
habits, He was distractihlc with a poor attention span and he was 
unable to get along with other children. A boarding home was 
recommended, which was attempted. Pie rapidly developed all 
sorts of behavior difficulties, sex play of all sorts, stealing indis- 
criminately, confabulation, cruel aggression to other children and 
animals, inability to adjust to any school routine. Other children 
would not play with him hut called him “nutty." He received 
psyclio therapy from a psychiatrist for awhile, hut did not respond 
to that and did not develop any transference. His IQ was S5. He 
was again admitted to our wards. The behavior pattern at that 
time was very similar to the post-enccplialitic behavior, but there 
were no neurological signs. In an active routine he did not actually 
adjust but became more or less inconspicuous; his more flagrant asocial 


’•'Eight yenrs old. 
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behavior could be controlled, and liis overactivity motivated to some 
extent. He was sent to the children's service of a mental hospital. 

Case 19. Abe was a 15-year-old boy with an IQ of 91, whose 
father had been sent to a state hospital firs;t when lie wRS three or 
four years old, The home had been broken up and the children 
placed in an orphan home. The olhev children were all older and 
their personality patterns more or less estahllshcd. Abe since that 
time had been in many institutions and boarding homes but had never 
adjusted anywhere. He was aIwa3^s at odds ivith everyone with 
whom he came in contact. He complained that no one cared for 
him, and he was always resentful. He complained that the food was 
not right, that he had no friends, that otiicr cliildren did not like 
him, that everyone picked on liim. On several occasions lie was re- 
turned to liis own home \vitli liis mother or with sisters, but did no 
better with them. He was sent to HoUcvuc wlien he ran away from 
one of the schools in which he had been placed. He \v<as diagnosed as 
a schizoid psychopath because of his antagonistic, negativiiitic, resen t^ 
fill attitude and liis inability to adjust. He blamed the whole world 
for not treating him right. 

Case 20. Plcrbcrt was a 12-year-old colored boy witli an IQ of 
82. ‘ He was an illegitimalc child. His mother had boarded him 
out when lie was two years old, and ivhcn he was four slic devel- 
oped an acute excitement witli hallucinations and religious delusions. 
She was committed to a state hospital. He was subsequently com- 
mitted to a child-placing agency and placed in several boarding 
homes, but did not adjust to any. He started homosexual jiractices 
wherever he was placed, would steal from the neighboring stoics, 
did not obey Jiis boarding motile r, and would come jiomc whenever 
it suited him. He showed no affection for his boarding mothers. 
He did not like to sleep alone and when placed in a room alone 
would scream for hours, claiming ghosts were after him. He also 
did poor work in school His memories of his mother were obvious- 
ly confused. He said of her: 

Sure my mother broURlit me up. I liked her best bec.niisc 
she brought me up, She can’t take cate of me now because cf 
her four other children. They are all older. They ai'e 18 or 
19. They ai'c grown^ip ami p;one. The lady said my mother 
is in a hospital. I lived with three I.nlics, The first one, I Was 
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bad — I was just bad. The second one was bad to me. She 
wouldn’t let me do anything and abe fussed. The Ust lady, I 
was bntl biU she wouldn’t let me do what I wanted, I would 
like my motlier best; she would let me do what I want, I dieam 
that my mother comes and takes me. She takes me out, aronncl 
Brooklyn and to the movies and then I go home With her. 

This child was always very aggressive, saw no reason for adapting 
himself; and only demanded liis mother. 

Case 21. Benjamin, 11 years old, was one of two colored broth- 
ers, his brother James being two years younger. Their father died in 
a mental hospital in Virginia. The mother brought the two children 
to New York and placed tlicm in a home when James was one year 
old and Benjamin was three, They remained tlicre six years. Then 
the mother attempted to take the two children. Tiicy had been a 
difficult problem ever since, cxpccially Benjamin, He was accused 
of disobedience^ defiance, running away from home, cursing, poor 
school work, truancy. He was taken before the Qhildren^s Court 
for delinquency because he was incorrigible, and sent to the Clifld- 
ren’s Ward of Bellevue for observation, His IQ was 81. He ad- 
mitted all his bad behavior and tended to hoast of all sorts of asocial 
behavior which was not recorded in his history, including a wide 
range of sex experiences. On tlie wards he made himself unpopular 
with chid ten anJ adults alike. He was aggressive, destructive, took 
property from other children, initiated sex play, was persistently 
unkind in all his relations wit^h others, but tried to blame others for 
his faults. 

This group of children have in common two factors: ( 1) A broken 
lioiTie and loss of the mother (even when the psj^chotic parent was a 
father) in the early ages, being thus deprived of normal home environ- 
ment, and the chance to form the usual attachments to mother and 
father, with the result that the Oedipus situations and the develop^ 
meat of the super-ego were disturbed- (2) A behavior characterized 
by an aimless reaction to all impulses, all sorts of asocial behavior, 
an inability to make attachments, distractible attention, and poor re- 
sponse to new environments. 
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Neurotic Behavior Problems Resulting from the Loss of a 
Mother or in Reaction to a Psychotic Mother 

Case 22. Kelly was a 13^ycar-old colored boy wlio was the 9tli 
of 10 children. The father died when Kelly was five years nld and 
the motlicr traveled up from Viif^inia with lier 10 children as a 
rcligioMS miss io nary. Her religious zeal finally developed into an 
active psychosis and she was confined in a state iios[)ital in 1924. Pile 
diagnosis was paranoid dementia praccox and the history claimed that 
she liad been psychotic for seven years before commitment. Kelly 
and Ids younger brother James had already been taken over by the 
colored orphan home two years before licr commitment, James was 
reported to be nervous, dull, and a stammerer. Kelly was pUced in 
a broading home, was not liked by his boarding mothers, and had 
difficulty in makir\g any adjustment. It was complained that he was 
dull, sSullcn, lazy, would wet his clothes and the bed, day or night, 
out of sheer Indifference. He was observed to masturbate, was rude, 
quarrelsome, and sometimes stole, His school work was uneven, 
at times good and at other times indifferent. 

He wns referred for a period of observation to our wards. His 
behavior was somewhat variable hut gradually improved during 
tile time he was with us. He got so that lie seemed to enjoy the 
activities. But at first he was lazy and dull. In an interview he 
started talking in a dull monotonous way, but he often suddenly 
became inspired and would show^ a world of fantasy. He wet the 
bcil occasionally in the beginning of the observation period, but 
later stopped it entirely. He impressed one as a lonely adolescent 
who had not been adequately motivated and felt alone in a friend- 
less world. In the last week he became more energetic. He pro- 
duced some remarkable art work which brought him a good deal of 
attention. He admitted his bad behavior and seemed to understand 
it, but did not have sufficient motivation at first to avoid it. He 
understood that his mother was in a hospital but did not know the 
details. He had fantasies of building a house for her in wliich the 
two of them would live alone. One had the feeling that tliis was a 
lonely adolescent who needed liis mother to liclp him throiigli the 
critical period of adolescence and to give him the motivation to 
grow up. 

Case 23, Veronica was a ninc'year-old girl who was brought to 
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our Mental Hygiene Clinic because she was not progressing in her 
school work as would be expected. Her mother had been committed 
to a state liospital when she was one year old. Her ino therms mother 
had also been in a state hospital the last 22 years of her life. VeroU' 
ica also had a sister who was four years older than she. At the time 
that her mother was committed, relatives took the older child but 
Veronica was placed in a nursery. Tlie mother was subsequently 
paroled from the hospital but did not return to her husband and 
older child. She lived an erratic life for a few years and ’when last 
seen was reported to have had a recurrence of her mental illness. 
She was not returned to a hospital, and disappeared. Veronica was 
cared for by a nursery for a couple of years and then placed in a 
boarding home where she was well liked until she entered school. 
She failed to progress, became apathetic, felt inferior, began complain- 
ing that she could not sec, since she could not see the words on the 
blackboard that the other cliildren saw, and developed other hypo- 
chondriacal complaints. Her boarding mother, who up to this 
time was interested in her and had planned to adopt her, lost in- 
terest, thinking she was defective. On our wards it became evident 
that the child was not defective, having an IQ of 87, that she did not 
liave a defect of vision, but that she was a case of reading disability 
or congenital word-blindness. After a period of remedial training 
and reassurance, her behavior improved, she began to advance in her 
school work, and gave up her hypochondriacal tendencies. Mean- 
while she had lost her foster home, and it was necessary to place her 
in a new boarding home w lie re she was unhappy nnd again became 
hypochondriacal and discouraged over her school work. It appears 
that this child suffered because she had a reading disability which 
made her feel inferior, and because she did not have her own mother 
to stand by her during a period of stress. 

Case 24, Harold was an eigbt-year-old Italian boy, a middle child 
in a family of nine. He h«ad an IQ of 100. He was sent to our 
children’s observation ward from the Children’s Coiiit because of 
delinquency, including running away from home and petty thefts. 
The judge was especially concerned because of the history that four 
older brothers had all been before the court in turn and liad all been 
sent to correctional institutions, and it appeared that the younger 
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boys were ^oing to follow the same career. Two girls in the fam- 
ily piEsentcd no piobLcnis. 

Tile mother had been inentnlly sick since 1924 and was first sent 
to a hospital when Harold was a year old. The father gave the 
following history af the family : 

Wlven I first got indrricil, 1914, my wife she was good to me 
and I was good to her. She hntl a baby first year anti then every 
t6 months or two years. She was OK. for 11 years nltcT wc 
was marrietl, Then 5 he got sick. Then she liked only the lit- 
tle bnbies and not the big ones. VVe hart no trmiblc Until she 
began to get sick. Then she drove the bigger children out of the 
JiDiisc. Then we put her in the hospital We had to put the 
two oldest boys ntvay because they were bad, Cntlierine went 
with her .lunt. The three Jitlle ones including H.irold were in 
homes, He wns only one year old. They ^yEre in homes Uvo 
years. When liis mother came out he was three years old, She 
was pretty good for one year. Then she got very bad again. 

She did the work I)iit she was very cross. \Ve> never had no 
happiness at alJ. All the time trouble. She let the babies lie 
BoTOcUmes, but she always liked the smallest babies. She had 
two more. The four older boys all got bad. They listened to 
no one. They won’t go to school. 1 don’t know what is the 
matter, Catherine is good and Thcresr is like her* Harold 
is getting bad like the older boys, Sometimes he plays hookey 
and don’t come in at night and steals. At Unme is Ca the vine, 
Theresa, and lUfold. The older boys arc in institutions be- 
cause they Were bad and the little ones are In a home, 

Hare [(I says: 

I fiin away from home because I stayed away late at night, 

I was in a show and it was late and it dark, I wQ.s sleep- 
ing in aottie body's hallwny, I was afraid to go home. My 
father would hit me for being late, I was left back in school 
twice because I stayed away and played in the park, Tlic 
teacher hit me. At home is my sister Catherine, She cooks and 
cleans the house. My mother is sick in a hospital. When she 
was home she used to holler too tnneh. She was sick Ui her 
mind, She was like that a long time. Before, she was nice mul 
all light but 1 don't remcnibcT when that was. I want her 
home because I like her but I want her in the Jiaapilal when she 
U sick because at home she can get more sicker. My sister hits 
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me loo miicli Lccause 1 am bat\. My big brothers aie all away 
because they were bad, Tlie little ones are in the homes because 
my YTiDlhcT h ihc ant\ can’t take care of them, \ 

dream lhi»t rny mother is going to die. I dream it three times. 

She is dying in the hospital- 

He was sliy, tense, restless, but lie liad a good uiulcrstaruling of the 
liomc situation. He expressed a longing for a well mother. He 
sliowcd a marked sense of guilt and a fear for being bad. He knew 
that his older brothers were sent away because they were bad. He 
was afraid of his father and sister when he was bad. This child 
never knew his mother when she was well. Nevertheless, he realized 
that she was mentally sick and he longed for the time when she 
would be well again. He seemed to liave a better understanding 
than his father of the difficulties that led to his delinquency, and he 
showed considerable anxiety and guilt. He had suffered a great deal 
from the insecurity of the home life. When he was not cared for by 
a mentally sick mother in a harassed household, he was cared for 
a couple of years in his early life by a boarding mother and now by 
a very young sister. He faced the prospect of being placed in a cor- 
rectional institution, as his older brothers had, or in an orphan home 
with his younger brothers. He renlized the difficulties his sister had 
m keepiug the home up properly acid was tearful of losing the little 
homelife that he had. 

Summary and Discussion 

Twenty- four children whose mother or father was a known case 
of schizophrenia, and had been treated in a hospital for this condition, 
arc reported. There was no selection of the children; they liavc 
included all types of problems that are referred to a psychiatric ser- 
vice for observation. The age range was 3 to 15 j'cars, but two- 
thirds of the children were over 10 years of age, showing that the 
critical peripd for behavior problems in children whose parent is 
schizophrenic is in early puberty. This did not represent tliat age 
of the child at which the parent was confined to a hospital, or at 
which the parent began to develop mental symptoms; in only five 
cases was the parent confined to a hospital when the child was over 
the age of 10, and in only three cases did the mental illness of the 
parent begin when the child was over the age of 10. Interestingly 
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enough, 131au (4-) has also pointed out that cliUdicn who show per- 
sonality cliange after skull fractures do not appear on our wards for 
observation until early puberty, although the skull fractures occur 
sevcrfil yms earlier. The range in IQ was from 61 to 120, but in 
the greatest number of cases was between 80 and 85. This is a 
somewhat narrower range than is typical for the children on our 
service. 

One-third of the chiUlven were girls and two-thirds hoys, which is 
the usual proportion of girls to boys under observation. However, 
one-third of the parents were fathers and two'thiids mothers. Of 
the mothers, about half had daughters who were behavior problems 
and half liad sons; thus when a mother becoines psychotic there is 
an equal chance that sons or daughters may become behavior prob- 
lems. There is twice as good a chance that when a mother becomes 
psycho lie one of her children will become a problem, as wlicn a father 
becomes mentally sick. There is only one instance of a father- 
daughter relationship, and that may be ruled out inasmucli as this 
was the three-year-old child with inciiingocelc, internal hydrocephalus, 
epilepsy, and mental defectiveness; fuithcrmorc, this child's mother 
was a psychopathic individual with court records for prostitution, 
and it wns the neglect on the part of the motlier which brought this 
child before the covwt. The fov\r eases of father -son relationship icp re- 
sent a special group of Identification of the son witli the father 
when the father developed the psychosis at the period in the child’s 
life when he was dealing with the Oedipus complex. In the three 
remaining instances of father-son relationship, the children were all 
colored and liad been subjected to a broken home and insecurity in 
the homelife, and in two cases deprivation of the motlier as well, in 
addition to the mental illness of the fatlicr. 

In general, therefore. It may be said that a child with a scliizo- 
phrenic parent may be liable to become a behavior problem in cases 
of close mother-son or mother- daughter rclationsliip where the child 
is under the age of 10 when the mother becomes mentally sick or 
when she is removed to a hospital, and in cases of fatlicr-son relation- 
ship when the son is in the period of childhood where he is struggling 
with the Oedipus complex and the problem of identification with 
the father, or under 6 years of age. 

In these 24 families there were 57 other children, making a total 
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of 81 children. Complete data on tlie sibliiif^s of the children \ve 
have discussed is not at hand, However, it is known that eight of 
the siblings were before the Children’s Court on charges of delin' 
quenc)^ and seven were reported by social agencies to be behavior 
problems. Thus, in 24 families with one parent schizophrenic, there 
were 81 children with 39 known eases of behavior problems, or 48 
per cent 

The 24 children discussed here arc classified as follows: 

1. One case of schizophrenia which developed concurrently with 
mother, where we may assume that liercdit}^ was a factor, 

2. Two cases which may be considered constitution ally schizoid 
or potcntiall}' psychotic, where heredity seemed to play some part. 

3. Three cases with organic disturbances, two of which may be 
considered cons ti tut ionaL These children were livouglit to our at- 
tention because of neglect growing out of institutionalization of a 
parent. 

4. Four eases of mental defectiveness or retardation. The moth- 
ers of these children were defective as well as psychotic. In addi- 
tion to their constitutional inferiority the children suffered from con- 
tact with an abnormal mother. 

5. One case of folie d deupi which occurred in a child who was 
cared for by a paranoid grandmother. 

6. Four cases of boys with identification with a psychotic father 
to whom they were closely attached. 

7. Two cases of girls who were behavior problems with ambival- 
ent identification witli a psychotic mother, but who seemed to suffer 
more from the loss of an adequate home. 

8. Four children who showed psychopathic behavior problems 
because of deprivation of a home and proper family relationships in 
the critical years of early childhood. 

9. Three miscellaneous cases of children who sliowed some type 
of neurotic behavior problems because of the lack of a normal mother. 

In summary, then, it would appear that, by a careful analysis of 
the case liistorics of children who are brought to us for observation 
and who have a mother or father who has been treated in a hospital 
for schizophrenia, the evidence for constitutional defects is not en- 
tirely lacking. It seems to play a part in about one- third of the 
cases, but the type of constitutional inferiority is not specific. The 
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constitudonfil inferiority iriay be demonstrated by schizoid personality 
defects^ constitutional inferiority in physique, in motility, and in inteU 
lectual, perceptual, or emotional spheres. There is one case tliat ap- 
pears to be hereditary schizophrenia. In approximately two- thirds of 
the eases it seems quite evident that the behavior problem is not due to 
constitutional disturbances but to disLiirbanccs in the normal develop- 
ment of the child's personality in the early years of life, due to the 
presence of the jisychotic parent, the abnormal parent-child rela- 
tionships and identification process, the broken liomcs, and the re- 
sulting deprivation of normal parent-child relationship and identi- 
fications. 



3. CHILDREN OF PARENTS WITH AFFECTIVE 
PSYCHOSES 


The parents \vith effective psychoses arc nut as homogeneous a 
group as the parents with schizophrenia* The diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia was noL questioned in a single instance, in the final analysis; 
all of these parents proved to have chronic ps3xlioses without recovery 
up to the time they were last heard fioin. However, among the 
parents with affective psychoses have been included several clif- 
ierent diagnoses. Some are fairly clear cases of manic-depressive 
psychoses, others arc uilstable psychopathic individuals or mental 
defectives with episodes of psychoses, Tlic one thing in coirirnon 
with this group is that there have been episodic psychoses in indi- 
viduals who liavc recovered and been more or less normal in the 
intervals. The constitutional factors and, therefore, the hereditary 
factors are presumably less definite and consistent than would be 
expected in the schiicophrcnic group. The disruption of the home 
might be less serious. This group includes two mentally defective 
children with associated behavior problems, two neurotic children, 
and two ps 5 ^chopathic children. 

Cm 25. Shirley O. was a I2-vcar-oId girl with an IQ of 74. 
She was brought to us from the Children’s Court as a neglected 
child after tlie death of her father, because her mother could not 
handle her. The history of the mother shows that at the age of 23 
the man she loved had married someone else. It was suggested tliat 
she marry Mr. O., whom she did not love* She could not make 
up her mind about the matter, but finally said she might not get such 
a good chance again. She went through the ceremony mechanically, 
wept all night, and passed into a depression for whicli she was 
treated in a state hospital lor six months. She was discharged to her 
father with the intention of annulling the marriage, but within a 
5 Tar had been persuaded to live with her husband. Shirley was her 
first child. She had another child of five tliat was normal. Of 
Shirley the mother said that she had never been right since the day 
she ^^'as born; she was a constant source of trouble to her niotlicr. 
She could never Icani to dress or bathe herself properly or comb licr 
liair, and had to be watched to sec that she cared for her personal 
needs. She was utterly untrained, altliough her intelligence was not 
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enough to justify this. The mother was inadequate to cope 
with the situation, and after the death of the father, who was the 
only one who could manage Shirley, the child became coinjdctely neg- 
ativistie to everything the mother wanted. When removed from her 
mother and brought to thti hospital, she first showed an acute panic 
with anxiety, fear, and bewilderment. Gradually slic became ad- 
justed to her new environment and showed the ability to be trained 
as other children of her mental age arc able to; she learned to comb 
her hair, dress and care for herscU, and enter into the play activities 
of the duller children. 

This child was, of course, constitutionally inferior, but slic also 
suffered from being raised by an inferior mother wlio undoubtedly 
did not want her and was never reconciled to her. It is to be re- 
membered that children with an IQ no higher than Shirlcj^'s arc 
often able to make a satisfactory adjustment in tJmir homes and 
schools. 

Case 26, William was 1 0-year-old boy witli an IQ of 67. He 
was brought to us from the Children's Court on a cliarge of neglect 
following the commitment of his mother to a state hospital 13 
months before. The lather coinplaincd that the boy could no longer 
be liandlecl and that because of his low intelligence he could not 
progress in school. Father said: 

My first wife died of tuberoiilofiis in J920. I had one child 
hy her. I mnn'icd the second time in 1921 and had just this one 
child, Willittm, and I am damn glad that was all, I lived with 
her pretty well for 10 years hut was never sure of her; thought 
she was seeing her former sweedieart hut had no proof of it, 

Two months ago she wrote me a letter and confessed. Decem- 
ber, 193+, she ivent to a state hospital because she attempted 
suicide three limes; two limes with iodine and once by trying to 
jump out of dig window, She was in a private saiiitarimn 20 
years ago by first hush and, hut I didn’t know about it. She 
came from a fnmily of nuts. She might have told me some- 
thing about herself; I didn't have n very happy Ute with her. 

She Was a tvyo-timer. 

William said: 

I'm here because I used to hit my little brother. He used 
to curse all the time and say bad woids like s, o. b, and b. 
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{ir/iy h\i b\mi) liecatise 1 was afiaid he might say sonic- 
thing to the cops and get put away. Now he’s away. He lives 
witli my aunt somt place in New York. My mother and grand- 
mother are in the hospital and they arc getting worster every 
day. My grundmotUer died and they put her in the casket and 
Iniried her in the ground and covered her up ^villi flowers, 

{IJo^u do people dic^) Ent poison or shoot themselves oi hang 
thermielves or take gas or do suicide by turning on the gas. 

{JF ho do yon like best'/) Father. I don’t like my mother — 
ofily my little hrolher likes iny mother and I hate her. She used 
to hit me and pul me to bed early; drive me and my fathei 
luits* She usetl to say^ “1 don't want to he put away.’' But my 
father had her sent some place. I like it here better than 
liome hccaiise my mother will never come home. She’s nuts. 

She drank iodine and tried (o stah herself. I remember when 
my mother tried to kill herself; she locked herself in the hatli- 
looin and di ank a whole bottle of iodine. My big brother who 
ain't got no job broke the door down and grabbed her by the 
neck. I never liked my mother. I uKvays used to tell my father 
and brother about my mother being crazy and that she used 
to hit me so much. She used to throw me down the staiis. She 
is not my real mother; she is luy stepmother. Me and riiy big 
brother belong to my fatiier; niy little brother belongs to her, 

My real inotlier is dead. ZVe only had this stepmother for a 
couple of birthdays. She used to make me mind my little broth- 
er — that is her son — and my father wovdd cnme home and say, 

"He don’t have to mind your little rat,” 

He convinced u,s that it was his stepmother. When we IcarneJ 
that she was his real rnotJier we asked liim about it. 

{IIo*nf el id you happen to tell that your mother <i9a5 deadf) 

Every time I used to dream that my mother was dead and this 
Iftdy was my nLcp inotlier. And iny father was married a second 
lime and I thought maybe this wasn’t my mother, (f/oiv aboui 
Lhc liille byother?) I guess I must have told you a lie. I told 
yon loU of lies. My mother rinl used to call me a s, o. b,, but 
only when my father wasn't home. 

In this case it is particularly interesting to note how this defec- 
tive hoy has rejected his psychotic mother by calling lier a bad step- 
mother ajid tlierehy justifying himself in reviling her as nuicli as lie 
liked. He also fantasied a little brother, wlilch was undoubtedly a 
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picture of himself as lie was treated in the family, whom he claims 
lie hits in order to keep him from swearing as the mother did, which 
he tliidfcs will cause him to be ''put away/' and thcji lie tells us 
that he has been ‘^put away,’^ One also Sees liow much ho is pre- 
occupied with the question of death by suicide. Scliilder and Weeh- 
sler (26) in a study on children’s ideas about death, on a group 
of children from our ward, have already pointed out that children's 
idea of death is death by violence, but for this child it is by self- 
destruction. 

Case 27. Mary St. A. was a six-year-old child with an FQ of 
96. She was brought to the hospital by her mother. The eh lid's 
brother Robert was in the hospital in 1922 with progressive muscular 
dystrophy, Erb's paralysis;, mental defectiveness, and Fvochlich’s 
syndrome, of which he died a short time later. The mother at that 
time gave an extensive family history showing that two of her broth- 
ers had this condition and died of it and in her opinion several of 
her nephews bad the same thing. She also gave the history that 
most of her husbnntrs family were cri in in ahs. She Jicrsclf had been 
an army nurse and was in one of the Veicraiis’ Hospitals with a 
nervous breakdown after the birth of Mavy. In 1932 when her son 
was ill the hospital she gave the history that Maiy had been placed 
ill a boarding home and that she, the niotlier, liad not seen her for 
two years, but slie understood she was a midget. 

She said of Mary at the time she broiigJit lier to the WMvds: 

She was placed hi this home when she was two or thrci! weekh 
old. I took her home in 1912 , She wa.s terrible; she would 
get tip \i\ the lught and slap the roomers iu the face, she woiiWl 
wet and soil, she would hit the other children, Slic was com- 
pletely turned against me. She accused me of taking her from 
her home. She said I wasn't her mother. She went mound 
without her clothes on nnd spent her time in the toilet. I took 
her to an orphans’ honie for awhile and she was fine there. 

They called her a child with a dual personfllity. T took her 
home again and she was as bad as ever. 

The first day on the Ward, the child wa.s over-active and would 
not answer questions or allow herself to be examined. She soon 
adapted well to routine and was very happy and well behaved. She 
said : 
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I hnve two mothers. I like Mrs. L. best. I don't kno\v where 
Mrs. St. A. came from. I don't want her. I don’t like the father 
she got for me, cither; 1 like the father Mrs. L. has. I want to 
go hack to her. 

This child, the Wiiy, was somcwhnt small but by no means a 
midget. 

Arnuigements were made to send the child back to her foster 
mother, which pleased everyone. Although this child’s family his- 
tory was full of mental and nervous diseases, the child herself had the 
good fortune to he raised by a devoted foster mother to whom slie 
was closely attached, and she reacted with a severe behavior prob- 
lem when she was removed from tliis foster mother and taken to her 
own mother of wlioin she says: "I don’t know where she came from 
and I don’t want her and I don’t like that father she got for me 
cither.” 

C(fsf 28. John was a 13 -year-old boy with an IQ of 89, who was 
sent to us from the Children’s Court on petition by liis mother who 
complained that he ran away from lioine and that she had been told 
he was mentally retarded. Two married sisters live away from home 
(half-sisters by the mother's first marriage). Shortly after the 
boy was taken to court, tlic father assaulted the mother, broke her 
collar-bone, and she was sent to a hospital, he to jail. 

The mother stated that the father was forever beating the child 
and that he kept him in solitary confiiicmcut for two weeks at a time 
with nothing to occupy himself with, since in her opinion he was 
feebleminded and could not read. (He could read at fourth -grade 
level.) The mother said that the father was criminally insane as a 
result of shell-shock in the war. He was trying to cut her throat 
with a carving-knife when he broke her shoulder blade, but neigh- 
bors rescued her in time. Father subsequently was sent to Bcnc\Tie 
by the courts, gave a history of alcoholism, accused liis wife of the 
same, and made similar accusations against her that she made against 
him. He was diagnosed as a psychopathic personality and returned 
to court. The Red Cross who was interested because the fatlier 
was a veteran, reports: 

Married Jail. 21, John horn 1922. Father descitcd and was 
not seen for 10 years. After letuining he mentioned some hos- 
pital, and it was lielieved that he had been in mentnl Irospitals 
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InU this could not be checked. He was in one veteran’s hospital 
and a diagnosis of severe neurasthenia ^Yas made, he left 
against advice and would not follow up recommendation or lake 
neccasaty steps for coinpeiisation. Mother has been told that 
John's lack of emotional control was hereditary. 

The cliild showed inarked inferiority feelings; he claimed that he 
was dumb; insisted that he could not read, but read a fourth-grade 
Tender adequately. He claimed that he got in trouble in school be- 
cause he was a fighter but said tJiat he was a poor fighter. He was 
evasive about the family situation. The mother said ; 

I've known for ye Firs that father was not normal. I knew 
him two years before 1 miirricd him niul he was nil right ihcn. 

It wag after we were married that he began to go lo pieces. 

The day John was born he disappeared; after that he couldn't 
keep jobs, was orradc, and acted queer. About u year after, 
when I was sick in the hospital in Detroit, they had him put in 
a hospital hut he left there without leave hut was picked up 
again. He gave me the impiesision he had spent most of his 
time in a hospital, hut no data could he found. Since he came 
hack he has not worked, lie has mined niy home. Me has 
driven ovu my two daughters by iny first husband; be nagged 
and nagged. Tie accused the girls and me of going with men. 

Thrtie days befure John ran away lie cold him that lie was not 
his real father Init an old disreputable Pollock in town was 
father. He threatened to beat John to death if I left the 
house, so I never left, but the child was in Constant terror, 

The father insisted on helping him with bis school work and 
made him nervous. He told him he wag dumb. 

The mother was also very erratic and irresponsible. She insisted 
hhat the child should not be in a boarding home or in a Catholic 
institution. She was antagonistic to every public agency with which 
she had dealings, reviling the Red Cross to us and our hospital to 
the Red Cross, 

John said later: 

I wish they would keep my father in jail. They should ex- 
amine his brain. He told me he was not my father, Do you 
think it could be true? 1 wish it was. I hate that guy, I would 
rather take a chance on anybody for my father than him — even 
ihnt man lie menlionctl, tJiougli I never saw him. 
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The child did not ficlapt well to work, was constantly preoccupied 
and nlwa 3 's stirred up over news of liis mother’s injury, her visits, 
and reports of the court procedures. The boy could not attend to 
his school work. Further, he showed depressed neurotic symptoms, 
washing his hand continually. He was apparently afraid of dirt, 
although these things he hid as much as possible and would deny 
them when questioned. It is clear that this child's capacity to make 
a happy, wholesome adjustment to life and to his school work has 
been pretty well wrecked by his erratic father, the broken home, and 
open threats of aggression against him. He was placed in an institu- 
tion for normal boys by the courts. 

Cnse 29. Ruth was a nine-year-old child with an IQ of 8+, who 
was sent to us by a child -placing agency because of her persistent 
sex-activities. The father was said to be epileptic and could not get 
regular work. The mother was born in Assyria but had lived in the 
United States for 35 years. She was first coininitted to a psycho- 
pathic hospital in another state for six months in 1915, with a manic- 
depressive psychosis, and again for six months in 1916* After that 
she married and h«ad two children, Ruth and Calvin. She did not 
marry for love hut for security. Her husband was a drinker, with 
no sense of responsibility for home or children. The mother would 
appeal for aid to all of the social agencies, accept it and. disappear. 
The children were long known to be very bad problems and absolute- 
ly untrained. They were committed to a cliilcl-placing agency after 
complaint of neglect through the Children’s Society in 1934, The 
petition stated tliat the father was a chronic deserter. The mother 
came to Belleviio and was committed to a state hospital wliere she 
still remains. Sbe stated that evcr 5 rQne htis alwaj^s picked on her and 
she believed that it was a cross she had to bear, as everyone has his 
own cross. She was given the diagnosis of psj'chcsis with phycho- 
pathic personality. The brother Calvin was a borderline defective 
and was first placed in the same boarding home with Ruth, but they 
did not do well together, both being undisciplined. After separation, 
Calvin has done well and docs not miss Ruth, saying he prefers to 
be away from her since she bothers him. He was placed in the un- 
graded classes in the public schools. 

■ Ruth presented a severe problem from the beginning. She always 
wanted to be the center of attention. She was versed in all sex play, 
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and was very curious about sex» and was iin res trained. She got dc- 
ligJit in tlic consternation she caused in others. She was also known 
to wet, soil, steal, and lie. She hag been rejected in three boarding 
homes and promoted in school as fast as possible to get rid of her. 

She said; 

My nioihei is in a state hospital. She weiU tluire nftt‘r I 
went to the Children’s Society, She aa all riglit. 'riicy let 
the <jiiiet onesi i;o up :ind the noisy ones gc clown. Slie wns 
down. They let her run a little bit too. She is all right now. 

This child l\us the features which chaL'iictciizc the psychopathic 
child. She has been subjected to every form of insecurity thvovighout 
her short life. 

Case 30. Fannie^ [see Sender and Scliilder (3)] was t)ic gcvcjitli 
child to lier mother when the motlicr was 29 years old, Tiircc 
utliers were born subsequent^'. The fatlier was an inadcc|uatc person 
and a habitual drinker. The mother was of inferior intelligence. 
The family had been cared for by mini crons social-service agencies. 
The mother became mentally sick when Fannie was tlircc months 
old. She was excitable, irritable, suspicious, and suicidal. She was 
committed to a state hospital when Fannie was hvc months old. The 
diagnosis was psychosis with mental defectiveness. She remained in 
the hospital some months during which time all of the children were 
boarded out. When she returned home most of tlic cliildrcn rc' 
turned to the home except Fannie who was placed in the Home for 
Hebrew Infants until she was five years old. She had numerous 
infantile illfiesses. She was said to have no power of attention, she 
teased other children, was not obedient, cried easily, but was talka- 
tive, aifectionate, and responsive. She was in live foster homes be- 
tween her fifth and eighth years. Complaints against her were that 
she carried on sex play xvith other cliildrcn in the foster home; she 
pinched herself, used bad language, stole, was voracious with food, 
and had tantrums. In 1933, it is reported that she enjoyed being 
tougli, would shock people with her language. She was in the 
hospital twice for treatment of vaginitis. In 1934 she was in a liome 
for Jewish girls. There she would steal out of the house, and 
claimed she Iiad relations with five different men, Site was only 10 
years old at tlint time. SIic fought with other girls, used baby talk, 
had temper tantrums, stole, and uswl vile language. She was some- 


""Tivelve years old. 
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vvliJit retarded at school, being unable tn concentrate and lacking in 
motivation. On the Bellevue Psychopathic Ward in 1934 she 
demonstrated a mature sophisticated air about sex problems. She 
claimed she had never lived at home and was never happy in a board- 
ing home. Slie was sent to a disciplinary institution where she was 
unable to adapt to routine, was inattentive, broke out of windows, 
had temper tantrums, etc. She was returned to Bellevue in 1935* 
She seemed to he lacking in any social sense. She would not wear 
her clothes, had no feminine pleasure in appearance, was defiant, 
iintiutlifijl, unable to get any consistent satisfaction from any activity, 
etc. 

Tl\c behavior and personality development of this child closely 
resembled a post-encephalitic condition. However, she showed no 
neurological signs. The early history is typical of that which is as- 
sociated with the psychopathic child, which results from the depriva- 
tion of normal family relationships in the first years of life. She was 
sent to the children's division of a state hospital. It is important 
that Fannie was the only child in a family of 10 that showed a severe 
behavior reaction. She was the youngestr however, and was not 
returned to her mother when the mother returned from the state 
hospital, but drifted from one institution, hospital, and boarding 
liomc to another without any opportunity to receive any consistent 

Discussion 

It will be noted that there are relatively fewer children of parents 
with affective psychoses who are brought to the hospital for observa- 
tion for behavior problems than children of parents with Schizo- 
phrenia. Of course, there arc more cases of schizophrenic individuals 
than of those who tend to liavc affective psychoses, but on the other 
hand it has been shown that the schizophrenic individual is un- 
likely to marry and have children. In this group every parent who 
had a transitory psychosis is quoted, altlioiigh the majority were not 
manic- depressive psychoses but for the most part reactive psyclioses 
iji unstable or inadequate persons, and some were defective persons. 
Among such individuals it is not surprising to find defective children 
who have been inadequately cared for by their defective, unstable 
parents. Such were Cases 25 and 26. Case 27 showed us a little 
girl full of hereditary taints, who was boarded out almost immediate- 
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]y after her birth, when the mother went to a state hospital, and 
later was so complete!]' rejected by that mother tliat wslie did not 
bother to visit the child hut dismissed her from her mind hy saying 
she was a midget, which Wiis not true. Later, when she attempted 
to take her home with her, the child as completely rejected her, 
However, she was a normal child in an]' other cnvirotniieot and es- 
pecially in the boarding home where sire had been raised and been 
loved, and to wliicli the mother readily consented to let licr be re- 
turned as long as some agency would pay for her hoard, 

Case 28 shows ns a potentially normal boy siniggling with the 
task of living with and accepting a particularly unstable antagonistic, 
and aggressive psycliopathic father. Nor was he adequately protected 
by his mother, who was also psychopathic. We arc not .surprised 
that he developed compulsive neurotic symptoms, fears, strong feel- 
ings of inadequacy (due also Ids reading disability and consequent 
school retardation), hatred of his father, feelings of guilt, and hope- 
lessness. Cases 29 and 30, Ruth and Fannie, were girls who were 
made psychopathic by the insecurity and instability of their early 
life, due to inadequate parents who were subject to episodes of 
psychosis. 

Nothing specific can be said of this group, e.vcept that there is 
no conclusive evidence for any hereditary factors or constitutional 
weaknesses, except where mental dcfectivcne.ss plays a part. The per- 
sonality difficulties of the child appear to be the result of the tur- 
moil in the family life. If the difficulties in the family life occur 
early in the life of the child and persist throughout the early years 
without any opportunity for the child to develop any deep normal 
attachments to any parent or parent substitute, we may expect seri- 
ous psychopathic personalities; if they occur later, after the child has 
had the opportunity to develop some normal human relationship to 
at least one parent, neurotic disturbances tend to develop. 



4. THE CHILD OF A DEFECTIVE MOTHER 

One case of the child of a defective mother who suffered because 
of the vi^o therms defect, and not his own constitutional inakc^np, will 
be repo 1 tech 

Case 31, Charles was a two-and-a-half-year-olcl boy who was 
sent to us from the Children’s Court on a charge of neglect as a 
probably defective child for commitment to a suitable institution. His 
mother had been In Ilellevuc three years before, at the age of 14, 
being illegitimately pregnant by an unknown man- She was found 
to be mentally defective with an IQ of 48, She was committed to 
a state school for mental defectives where she gave birth to Charles 
who was taken by her mother, or his grandmother, into a home of 
poverty and mental cie fee Live ness until he was brought to the at- 
tention of the Cliildren’s Society and a charge of neglect made, When 
he was first admitted to the hospital he was in a very neglected con- 
dition. He had impetigo all about the scalp and ears and mouth and 
nose. His scalp was discolored by a heavy pigment formation. He 
was malnourished, pale, scrawny. He could not or did not speak 
and was Incontinent of urine and feces which, however, always 
threw him into a fit of terrorized screaming, indicating that he did 
not know hovv to make his wants known, but that he had been ac- 
customed to severe beating when he soiled. He was fearful and 
completely unhappy. After a few weeks of care there was a com- 
plete change in the child. His physical condition became normai 
rapidly with proper care. He was soon responsive and responded 
to training in toilet habits, eating, dressing, etc. He was quick to 
enter into the activities of the other children. He enjoyed affection 
and attention. He soon began to talk and a psychometric test scored 
an IQ of 96 for him. This was a case of retardation due to environ- 
mental deprivation. He was referred to a home- placing agency for 
placement in a normal hoarding home. 
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S. THE CHILD OF AN EPILEPTIC MOTHER 

A child ^viU he tliscusscd who hiid some cviJenccs of constitutionvil 
inferiority, but whose severe bcluivior difficulties were undoubtedly 
colored by the violent agji^rcssion of :\n epileptic mother. 

Case 32. Morris was an ll-ycar-old bo)'' witli an IQ of 90, who 
was sent to us from an orphan home becniise of so-called epilepsy 
and chorea of the feet. The family history showed tliat the father had 
had chorea every year as a boy, for hvo months, until be was 13 
years old, but had recovered entirely. The mother had jv brother 
who was also said to have had chorea as a child. The mother licrself 
developed epilepsy at the age of 28 when Morris was nine years 
old, and was committed to Craig Colony through Hcllcvuc, She 
had an IQ of 62. Morris was said to have had convulsions during 
the first year of his life, He was slow in learning to walk and 
was considered retarded iti schooL At the time the mother was com- 
mitted to the epileptic colony Morris was committed to the orphan 
home. He was a great problem there. It was stated that he had a 
peculiar incoordination of the feet and was sometimes subjected to 
spells of restless movements in the feet which lasted tlrrec hours 
and which he could not control- These so-called spells were thoiiglit 
to be epilepsy. He could not attend scliool because of them and 
WJis a very restless, silly-acting child who was considered to be a 
behavior problem in connection with mental defectiveness. On our 
examination we found that he did liave some chorea form incoordina- 
tion of the body which was probably a constitiitionni defect. It was 
most marked in the feet. Epileptic phenomena were never observed. 
His TQ showed that he was not defective. He was a very self- 
conscious child with marked feelings of inferiority. His silly be- 
havior MM?; clearly a clowning to cover his feelings of inferiority, es- 
pecially in regard to his poor motor control. He was given physi- 
otherapy, with proper orthopedic supports for his feet, and a good deal 
of psychotherapy which giadually revealed his special feelings of in- 
feriority ill regard to Ills feet. When playing toy soldiers lie always ar- 
ranged for all the soldiers to ride in carts. He would say, “The cap- 
tain doesn^t want them to walk, The cars go faster and he is afraid 
they will get kilicd" His pictures always sboived one-legged men. 
Finall)^, he confided to his physician that his mother in her epileptic 
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rages would threaten his life and had also threatened to cut his feet 
off. He said : 

She is at the hospilal. She has epilepsy. She gels headaches. 

She goes crazy. She takes a knife and almost klMs somebody. 

She cuts her oAvn hand when she gets a headache sometimes. 

She didn't sec me btcaiise I used to hide awa)^ I was scared. 

She was looking for me to try to kil] me but she couldn't find 
me so she cut her own hand. Because she went crazy. She 
didn't know. I told my father when he came home so he took 
her to the hospital. My mother wanted to hurt my feet be- 
cause she didn't want to see my fits any more, She wanted to 
cut my feet off with a knife. Then she was going to put them 
back on and make believe she didn't cut them off. She told me 
that if she goes crazy she is liable to cut my feet off. I get 
fits in them. 1 am nervous ir them, 

His response to trentment ^vus entirely satisfactory so that he 
later allowed his toy soldiers to march in battle, and drew pictures of 
men climbing houses and walking by tiglit-rope from one liousc to 
the other. He regained confidence in himself and could liold his 
own in the activities of other children. He Jias since made a satis- 
factory adjustment to a boarding home, 

Tliat he had some motor difficulties in his feet there could be no 
question, and that his mother believed they were epileptic as her 
convulsions were is also probable, so that in her epileptic furors she 
vented all her irritability on the boy*s feet, This both terrorized him 
and made him feel every inferior and magnified the motor difficulty, 
which as a matter of fact was not so great but that witli proper 
orthopedic treatment and psychic assurance he was able to control it. 
The fearful aggressive outbreaks of the epileptic psychosis in the 
mother showed their marks in this boy. 



6. CHILDREN OF PARENTS WITH SYPHILITIC 
PSYCHOSES 

Although considerable evidence has been brought forth to show 
that schizophrenia is or may be m constitutioiml disease and that 
hereditary factors may play a part in behavior problems in children 
who have schizophrenic parents, it is pretty generally conceded that 
general paresis or psychosis due to syphilis is probably entirely exog* 
enous unless we allow for a certain type of constitutional type that 
will expose themselves to syphilis or ?ire viiiicrablc to the central 
nervous system type of syphilitic process, whicl) is sometimes argued- 
Bowman and Raymond (8), however, felt justified in usiiijr general 
paresis as a control group in their statistical studies of schizophrenia 
and the manic-depressive group, Whereas they found similar per- 
sonality characteristics in the two groups ot so-called constitutional 
psj'chosis, they found difiterent factors in the personalities of per- 
sons who developed general paresis, leading to the impression that 
the latter group fn general represented a fairly average type of per- 
sonality, It will, therefore, he of considerable interest for us to Con- 
sider the behavior problems in children vi^ho have a parent suffering 
from syphilitic psychosis. During the period in which 24 children 
with schizophrenic parents were observed, 7 children witli a parent 
suffering from a syphilitic psychosis were observed. Three of these 
children had congenital syphilis, one involving the central nervous 
system. 

GfWfs 33 and Russell and Edith were brother and sister, but 
they were observed at a yeai‘s interval. The father was brought 
to Bellevue in October, 1932, after a convulsion on the street. Ac- 
cording to his wife he had shown no previous signs of the disease. 
He was committed at once to a state hospital. FIc had been a fairly 
successful chef and dominated the family, the mother being a weak, 
inadequate woman. The father not only had supported the family 
well, but did most of the cooking and supervised the housework at 
home and disciplined the children. Consequently, the family was 
doubly deserted by his commitment. Neither the mother nor any 
of the children had syphilis. At the time he went to the hospital 
there were three children: Russell, eight, Edith, seven, and a sister 
two years younger. The mother began to lose control of the cliildrcn 
as soon as tlic father went to the hospital, but the real difficulties 
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arose when he came home on parole in 1934. He tried to dominate 
the larnili' as before but was no lonper successful and threw every- 
thing in chaos ; \\e could not work and earn a living as before; he otily 
created confusion and trouble in his own kitchen, and irritated and 
threatened the children without disciplining them. Editli at that 
time was the chief source of trouble and when he threatened to place 
her in a school she ran away from liome twice, for days at a time. 
This e^ccited the father and he looked for her and annoyed the police 
until he had made himself conspicuous, so that by the time Edltli was 
found lie was returned to the state hospital. Meanwhile he had 
impregnated his wife and she shortly had another baby. During his 
second period in the hospital, the two girls were sent to relatives in 
OkLilioma who wanted to adopt them. They would also have taken 
Russel, but be insisted on remaining with his mother. In March, 
1935, he was before the Children’s Court for delintiucncy. His state- 
ment of the problem was as follows: 

I was bad. I did somctluEig dirty. I am afraid to tell you. 

My inotlier told me not to tell anybody. Sometimes I stole an 
apple Of sometliing like that. Once I ran away from home. I 
was afraid to ceme home. 1 was good when my father was 
home. He had to go to die hospital about two years ago. It 
IS a state hospital. 1 don’t know what is the matter with him, 

He was nice to me. I liked him better than my mother. I had 
a needle examination afterwards. Afy father was nervous. Like 
my mother Wanted to do anything and then he started 
to yell. Like cooking. He would say, ^‘Stop that; that is my 
job.” But he W’aa a chef anyway. Then he came back and vvent 
back. My sister ran away from home. She didn’t want to go to 
a Catholic school. He got nervous, I think. He went out and 
stayed out alt the time looking for her. They found her sleep- 
ing in a carriage and took her to the Children’s Court. My 
sisters went to Oklahoma last summer, They w. anted them to 
come. I miss my father but things are worse for us when he is 
home. He is always wanting to do the cooking when he ought 
to look for a job. 1 don't like school and I don’t go when be is 
not home. I meant it was worse for us when he was not home. 

My mother wants to see him sometimes and she cries, She 
stays home and cries and don't do nothing. She has to look 
after the baby, I don't want to go to Oklahoma unless iny 
mother does. 
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His blood and spinal fluid Wasscrmann ^vcre negative. He Avas 
returned to his home and it has been reported since that lie lias done 
well. Meanwhile, Edith was not contented in Oklahoma. She 
wanted tu be with hey own mother. She blamed herself {or caus- 
ing her father’s return to the hospital; she did not understand wliat 
was wrong with her fatlier, and she was not much taken witli licr 
aunts. She accused them of fiivoiiiig her younger sister. She was 
antagonistic to the idea of being adopted by her aunts. At about 
this time the father escaped from the state liospital and arrived in 
Oklahoma where the relatives helped him cover his escape, but at the 
same time would not allow Edith to see him, telling her that he was 
“crazjV’ which slic did not believe. Meanwhile, they told jicr that 
her mother had died, so that she should be content to stay in Okla^ 
homa and allow herself to be adopted, but she secretly saw her father 
and he told her to the contrary. Then all of her resentment against 
her relatives broke out and she ran away and became in every way 
unmanageable so that she was sent back to her mother. She still 
felt herself full of bitterness and resentmenL and confusion against 
everyone for breaking up the home, and when in some minor 
misdemeanor her mother threatened to send her h«aclc to Oklahoma 
she again ran away and stayed in hallways and nn the streets for 
clays until found by a milkman. Then she was taken to Children’s 
Court and brought to us for ohseivatioii, Her IQ -was 84-. She 
was, U eld. 

She said: 

I ran away. It did it four times, My motlier ilueatcned to 
send me back to Oklahoma, I was tUerc U inoiubs, 1 didiVt 
like it there. I wanted to be Avith my mother and brotliers, I 
ran flway there too. 1 didn’t like niy uncle. He only liked 
ray sister. My father ^^ot sick in 1933 or 1934, lie had nn nuto- 
inobiJc accident. That is Avhat I Avas told. I saw him that nioiii- 
ing and he seemed all tight. When I went to Oklahoma they 
said I was going on a vac.ition. I saAv my father down there. 

He escaped from the hospital, hut 1 hardly ever saw him. My 
aunts wouldn’t let me. Tliey said he was crazy, but l\e isn’t; 
if he Avas, the hospital Avould go get him nnd tnkc him back. 

They told me my mother was dead, too. They wanted tu adopt 
me. I think my aunts are nuts. They say he is sick, but they let 
him ovU of the hospital once. He was all right then, 

This child was extremely full of bitterness; her argument WRS 
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that her father was no more crazy than her mother was dead. She 
was always tense, unhappy, and harassed. She was always in con- 
flict with someone, but improved witli sympathetic handling and 
a full explanation of her father's condition and her mother's problems. 
She accepted our advice to enter a Catholic school. Her blood and 
spinal fluid Wasscimann test were negative. 

Cffse 35. Harold was a 1 3-yea r-old boy with an IQ of 82. He 
was taken to court hy his motliei and a charge of neglect was made 
because she stated that he was in need of treatment for syphilis but 
refused to go to the clinics and had otherwise become difficult to 
manage. He had previously been before the Children's Court 
for hitch-hiking. His father had been in a state hospital for 20 
montlis with paresis. His mother was receiving treatment. There 
were five children from 3 to 13 years old. Harold was the oldest 
and the only one with a positive Wassermann. He had been receive 
ing treatment but refused to attend clinics because, “It hurts," 

He said : 

Lately I don’t go to school. I don't like it. I don’t like lo 
work so hard. I went to school when my father was home be- 
cause he made me. The work only got hard in the last class, I 
would be better if they left me back a class. I h.avc to go to 
clinics, I got tlie what-yoii-may-call-it from my father. 

He said that his father is in a state hospital where he has been 
for 20 months because of a disease lie got from women, and that 
the whole family has the disease from him. He expressed a strong 
sense of guilt and inferiority for the whole situation. 

The mother visited the ward and reviled the child before all 
other children, calling him a “dirty kid with syphilis." She gave the 
history that her husband got syphilis while she was pregnant with 
Harold. Slie said that she did not want to visit him. She was full 
of bitterness. She said the boy quit treatment six weeks ago because 
it made him sick at the stomach. Fie wasn't going to school either, 
and, when she got the truant ofiicer, he threw a temper and broke 
a wliidow- 

Thc child was very tense, harassed, apprehensive. FIc was a 
child of limited intelligence who was beginning to find his school 
work too hard and he was bewildered by the commitment of his 
father, and the painful treatment for wiiicli he saw no need and 
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wliicli hurt him and made him sick. He was further distressed by his 
mother’s attitude of reviling him which was, of course, due to her 
own distressed state of mind over the broken home and the fear 
that the children would suffer from the disease they had inherited. 
He was returned to Ills home with a better understanding on the 
part of both himself and hi^ mothen 

Case 36. James was a seven-year-old boy with an IQ of 93. He 
was brought by his mother, thtough the Mental Hygiene Clinic, be- 
cause of a behavior problem and for recommendation and placement. 
Both mother and teachers said that the child was indulging in all 
sorts of aggressive and destructive behavior, fire burning, stealing, 
etc. The father had been confined in a state hospital with general 
paresis since 1934. He was in a Veterans* hospital in July, 1932, 
for auti-syphilitic treatment. 

The boy said: 

1 .im here because I am crazy for fights. I Hkc it You have 
a lot of fights Eiad yovi have a black eye. OaCe you gel lUe go- 
ing I like it more than anything. I like to get hit by my mndier 
when I am bad. I run out on the streets and then I run up to 
my mother and get a licking, 1 could get hit by nn iron bar 
and never cry. I like it more than anything. I used to swear 
before my father went away. Hut I don^t do that no more. He 
used to curse at me and I would swear right back at liim, 1 
thought it was fun. Now I see it ain’t, My father is in n state 
lioapltal. It is his brain, his head — because he cursed. He 
used to hit me and curse at my mother and she tried to stop 
him and he hit me for nothing, so the state hospital came out 
after him. He got gassed in the war. Then when lie cursed 
the gas got started up. I don’t know which way. He does the 
cursing because he is sick in the head. I am a little bit nerv- 
ous because my father was nervous. I am named after my 
father.'' 

He was not much trouble on the ward, although a sly trouble 
maker, but welUliked. Most of his bad behavior was only a boast. 
We sec here a behavior problem in a child that is suffering from a 
broken bonne, tine loss of a father, and a harassed, wonied, inade- 
quate mother. Fur thermo re, there is some tendency to identify him- 
self with liis father, being at the age when the identification processes 
are natural and because he has the same name as his father and be- 
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cause tliey both sweai'. He had a unique theory of the cause of his 
fa therms mental illness. He also had a reading disability wJiicIi 
prevented his normal adjustment to school and gave him added 
grounds for feeling inferior without his being able to understand 
the reason. Flis blood and spinal fluid serology was negative. He 
Avas sent to an institution for normal boys, 

Case 37. Herman was a colored boy of 11, with an IQ of 83. 
He was brought to the Children's Court six times between 1932 
and 1935 for delinquency such as truancy, running away from 
liome, snatching pocketbooks, etc, His mother died when he was 
two years old and he lived with his father and liis stepmother. His 
father had been known to courts and numerous social agencies as a 
periodic drinker. He was arrested in 1935 for forgery and sent 
to Bellevue where it was found that he liad general paresis. He was 
committed to a hospital for the criminally insane where he is 
receiving treatment for paresis. His stepmother was an aged woman 
who had been crippled with hemiplegia for live years. She had at- 
tempted to care for Herman since he was two years old, but he had 
spent much time with other relatives, in institutions, etc., and M^as 
entirely undisciplined and self-willed. However, the court con- 
sidered him more neglected than delinquent. In the past six months 
he had not attended school, liad wandered the streets and, among 
other things, had sustained an automobile accident in wluch he suf- 
fered a fractured skull and fractured knee, and this had been followed 
by a mastoid operation. After recovery from this he was committed 
to a home for colored boys, but refused to go and became so ob- 
streperous in court that he was sent to Bellevue. He told us he had 
been in trouble since he was five years old when lie would wander 
away from home, get lost, and ride the subways alone. 

He said; 

My faihei is in a state hospital. I think it is for appendicitis. 

He never drank and he ivas never arresCed. My stepmother is 
good to me. She took care of my clothes and fed me, I don't 
want to be sent away. The boys taught me to steal. 

It is dear that this behavior problem is related to tlie inade- 
quate care he had from an unprincipled father, from the early loss 
of his own mother, and from the inadequacy of his stepmother. It 
is most interesting that he would not openly recognize the troubles 
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th?vt his father hus been in, aiul tried to excuse himself although it 
was quite obvious that lie was anxious, tense, and worried about the 
whole situation. The blood and spinal fluid serology was negative. 

In the next two eases the parents did not have gcJicral paresis, 
but had syphilis associated with some other psychopathy, and tlic 
children had botli inherited the syphilis. 

Ca^e 38, Stella was a id-'ycar-old girl with an IQ of 96, She 
was sent to us from the Children's Court wlicrc she had been placed 
on petition of her mother who complained that she stayed up late at 
night, was disobedient, talked back and was uiiinanageahle, Tliere 
iverc two )^oungcr sisters 'svho were no problem to the motl^cr. The 
history by the motlicr showed that she had known slic had syphilis 
two years before this child was born, liad started treatment, but 
stepped it when she became pregnant, and took no further pre- 
cautions to protect herself or the child. Tlic father was said to h«^ve 
a mental condition ami was observed for the same in some hospital, 
but the mother would not give us data that would enable us to 
check this* The three child ven were placed in an orphan home when 
Stella was three years old, When she was eight years ok! she de- 
veloped keratitis and ^v^ls found to have syphilis. The other two 
childrcji were not infected. Stella spent much time in linspitals and 
received the routine treatment. Meanwhile, the father died of an 
accident ( ?) and the mother said she developed a paralysis and poor 
memory and entered an observation hospital where she was diagnosed 
as a case of involutional psycliosis with hypochondriasis and syphilrs 
but without involvement of the central nervous system, The mother 
then obtained a widow^s pension and took the three girls. The two 
younger children appeared normal but Stella showed a rcscjitment 
against the mother and no affection for her sisters and was self-willed 
and obstreperous, and this had increased in the past three months 
with the onset of puberty. The mother thought she might be a men- 
tal case because she had sj^philis. 

On our examination, her serology was entirely negative and tliere 
was no evidence of S3^philitic involvement of the central nervous sys- 
tem, The syphilitic infection and eye condition had been well 
treated but the child was emotionally unstable, and openly expressed 
her lack of affection for her mother and sisters and stated Umt she 
preferred to live in an institution for girls. The behavior difficulty 
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here is easy to understand in the light of the child’s life history. The 
hypochondriacal tendencies of the mother, undoubtedly increased by 
her own feelings of guilt in connection with the girl, had led her 
to the opinion that the child was mentally sick. Stella was placed in 
a school for girls. 

Case 39. Alice was 10 years old when she was brought to us 
for tlic second time from the court on a charge of neglect when her 
mother was arrested for drug addiction and was placed in detention 
for her third drug cure. The mother has been divorced by her first 
husband for adulter}^, and slie lived with the father of Alice off and 
on for 12 years without marrying him. He was a drug addict and 
initiated the habit in the mother. He was arrested in 1935 for drug 
addiction and selling drugs, and sentenced. He had had a pre^ 
vious cure, The mother was one of nine siblings all of wdiom arc 
responsible citizens. The mother h,ad also been in Bellevue and sent 
to a state hospital after an arrest where she remained for five months. 
At the time Alice was born (1925), the mother was in prison. The 
child at the age of two months was placed in the Home for Hebrew 
Infants. Her Wassermann was found to be four plus. The mother 
was arrested for prostitution in 1927, and the child w«as before the 
Children’s Court on a charge of neglect and sent to an orphan's home. 
In 1929j she was taken out by the mother without permission. She 
was again taken before the Children's Court on a complaint by her 
grandmother. The child said that her mother took her around to 
disreputable resorts and used her as a messenger to deliver drugs. 
She was returned to the Orphans’ Home in 1931 and later placed in 
boarding homes, but she could not adjust in any liome. Alice was 
in Bellevue in 1934 and was found to have syphilis. She was given 
the hot-box treatment at Psychiatric Institute until the central 
nervous system serology was negative. There remained no evidence 
of the syphilis except for fixed pupils. Psychometric tests gave no 
evidence of deterioration, but the child was absolutely unadaptable 
to other children. She would not accept the routine of children, 
always Avanted to have her own way and to be the center of attention 
of adults. Otherwise she had unrestrained temper tantrums which 
she produced at will. For instance, if she was interested in her play 
and supper was called, she would not want to go and would gel 
angry because the other children went and stopped the game. She 
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refused to go to school, etc. She told that her mothei took her out 
of the Orphans' Home without consent; that the mother took drugs 
daily> and lier father tried to earn a Jiving by selling liquor without 
a pass. 

This child had suffered from an unusual combination of mis- 
fortunes. Her mother was a serious psychopathic personality but 
came from a family in which eight other siblings were normal. The 
mother was a drug addict herself and was syphilitic. She served 
sentences for drug addiction and was in a state hospital with a psy* 
chotic episode. She exposed the child to all sorts of abnormal ex- 
periences from an early age, and forcibly removed her from protected 
environments on several occasions. The father was a criminal, a 
drug addict, and an alcoholic. The child herself had been subjected 
to all kinds of unusual expcrieiiccSj to many different “home” en- 
vironments, to institutional care, and every form of insecurity. Fur- 
thcrinore, she has syphilis and at one time was considered a case of 
juvenile paresis for wilieh she had been treated by tlie hot-box. The 
syphilitic process had apparently become quiescent. Her behavior 
problem was a serious one but seemed to be clearly motivated by a 
conscious effort to have her own way and disregard all social regula- 
tions. She seemed to be a classical case of psychopatliic behavior prob- 
lem such as one sees in children who have been improperly reared 
in the early years of life. 

She also had syphilis of the brain and had a bad heredity, but her 
behavior conduct could largely be accounted for by her life's experi- 
ences. With this in view, every effort was made to retrain her. Finally 
it became necessary to send her to the children's division of a state 
hospital because she could not be adjusted to any other group of chil- 
dren. 


Summary and Discussion 

Seven eases of children who had parents with psychoses associated 
with syphilis arc reported. Three of these children had syphilis and 
in one case the syphilis had involved the central nervous system. In 
three of the cases there were indications from tlic history of other 
psychopathy in the parents. Nevertheless, a study of tlic case Iiis- 
tories of these children would lead us to believe that their behavior 
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problems were best understood in the light of their life history and 
unfavorable experiences. In this group we see neurotic, psychopathic, 
and reactive features^ hut one of the cciustitutiaual features vrlucU 
were observed in about one-third of the children of schizophrenic 
parents. This group is a much smaller series of only seven children 
and iSj therefore, of no statistical value. 

In children vrlio have syphilis there is the additional factor of the 
need for treatment for a disease which the child does not feel and does 
not understand. Besides this group of children wc have observed 
anot!)er group of syphilitic children Avhose parents arc not psychotic 
and where the child showed no involvement of the central nervous 
system. Such children may become beUavioi problems in i cacti on to 
the experience of receiving the treatment, The child usually experi- 
ences some feeling of guilt ami shame which he cannot express, One 
child told us that he got the disease from scratching mosquito bites; 
he felt this was a very severe sin. Other children arc told, as Har- 
old (Case 35) in this series, that the father liad given them the dis- 
ease after being a very wicked man, Besides, they must report regular- 
ly to venereal clinics, which is not the best place for children. Be- 
havior problems of this type often improve if the cliild can he given 
a few munths’ rest from treatinciiL. 



7. CHILDREN OF PARENTS WITH ALCOHOLIC 
PSYCHOSES 

This group includes only children whose p.irciUs lind been institu- 
tionalized for alcoholic psychoses. Many more children came to 
us for observation who gave histories of grossly alcoholic parents who 
abuse the childreni neglect and terrorize them and where such alcohol- 
ic histories were con/irmed by social agencies. These are not included 
in the present study. Usually children of such parents arc brought to 
court on charges of delinquency for running away from home. The 
children often tell us that the mother or father is crazy part of the 
time; they say that they talk to the wall, that they lie nil day in a 
heavy stupor, and send the children out for more liquor. One child 
told us of waking up and finding his mother dead on the bed beside 
him with a whiskey bottle under her pillow, and he knew she died 
from drink although other members of the family insisted she had 
died of a ''hemorrhage.’* The majority of diildrcii from ,snch homes 
as these are subject to conduct disorders, running away, truancy, and 
stealing, with more or less severe neurotic features depend iiig on the 
extent to wliicli the child has been made to suffer fear, anxiety, anil 
guilt for his own supposed sins and for the sins of his parents. 

Ca^e 40. Mary was brought to us from the Children’s Court 
where site had been taken by her mother on a charge of delinquency 
for running aw<ay from home. She was a lO-y car-old child with an 
IQ of 81, the third in a family of six. She had a right facial paresis 
due to surgical treatment for a birthmark. This disfigured her face 
slightly and she was very unhappy about it. 

In 1922 before Mary’s birth there were complaints from various 
sources that Mrs. M. was a confirmed drunkard and tlic children 
were neglected. The reports were found to be true but Mr. 1\1. was 
unwilling to take the children from her although he often complained 
about her, In February, 1925, Mary (then an infant), Edward, 
and John were committed by the Children’s Court to an orphans’ 
home and released to the parents again in April, 1927. Mrs. M. 
continued to drink and in Deccmbci\ 1929, she was confined to a 
state hospital with diagnosis of acute hallucinosis and delirium tre- 
mens. In November, 1930, she was paroled to her husband. 

In 1934 Mary Was found to be staying out all night, sleeping in 
liallways and showing a distaste for her home surroundings. Re- 
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ccntly complaints had conic from school and a relief investigator that 
Mary had been playing truant, spending time in movies, and begging 
for money to buy milk for the babies. When interviewed Mary’s 
mind seemed far away, and while she sliowcd no fear of her mother 
she seemed to want to avoid her. The child said : 

ICida make fun of me iind call me "niglit gowiij” say I got nits 
and Pm diseased, make fun of me because I’m not amarl: in 
ijchcol. I don’t like liome. My mother wants me in the house 
and don’t let me out to play. Sometimes my mother kicks me if 
Tin bad. 1 run away because I don’t like it in the house. 
SoTnetimes I stay on the street and beg; say the baby needs milk 
or my m other is sick and needs a doctor. 

An investigator from the Children’s Society reported : 

The mother became wildly excited and refused to keep her 
at home. The mother is hallucinating and lias ideas of refer- 
ence. The child rcfu.ses to stay at home; is in fear of mother. 

The child has become neurotic; giggles, talks of seeing things, 
makes vip numctovis imaginary stories, at tunes becomes excited 
and elated. She tells a vivid story of n man chopping a girl’s 
head oil. She insists that she really saw this hut she is unable 
[0 give details. She fabricates freely. 

She was adiriittcd to the chiklien*s ward and tlic mother said: 

I took liei to the Children's Society for running away. They 
had a charge against me of drunkenness. They are trying to 
prove something. I have some enemies. I must have enemies, 

I keep away from people. I don't understand. They accuse me 
of drunkenness. 1 don't understand. They say she is afraid 
of me. She is full of imaginations. 

The mother was suspicions and evasive. 

Mary said : 

I run away and go to the movies. I like cowboy pictures, 

Tom Mix. He goes after the croaks who stole the money and 
at the end he marries the girl because he loved her and because 
she was beautiful and charming, especially her face, I’m not 
happy at home. My mother gets drunk on holidays and on my 
sister’s birthday, every Christmas and before Christinas. She 
drinks whiskey. My father doesn’t drink often. He gets drunk 
sometimes Saturdays and Wedne.sdays. My mother yells, she 
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talks to herself and talks to the wall; she thinks somebody is 
talking to her. She snya, ‘"What do you say?” nncl then she 
enrsf^s. I viin out because sometimes she gets very drunk niul 
she hits wie and beats lue. She "Get out of heic, get out 
of here.” I don’t like school hccaufie the kids tease me. They 
say "Mary isn’t smart and her mother gets drunk and goes out 
on the streets,” (ir/io is your best fneinU) I don't know, 

My dog, 1 guess, unless it is rny Teddy bear, {What is a 
in&lhtr (jQOii jorf) To minti the children by taking good care 
of them, by not hitting tUetti, A. mother hu’t supposed to drink 
and she is not supposed to talk to herself. 

Here \vc have im uiigifted child with a disfigLUTcI face who has 
reusoa to consider herself dumb and liomcly and who in infancy was 
deprived of her mother’s care and placed in a nursery because the 
mother was in a state hospital with an alcoholic psychosis. All of 
the rest of her life 'she has been subjected to a deluded alcoholic 
mother who has been somewhat antagonistic to her because she M^as 
partially raised by someone besides licrsolf. The child is teiii/ied 
by her psycliotic mother, does not pi’ogrcss well in school, linds no 
one to sympathise witli her, and naturally runs away. Slie iij de- 
structive of pretty dresses or anything that is given her to make 
her pretty, unhappy with other children, and tends to confabulate 
some dtamutic stories which probably have some of the features of 
her mother s alcoholic dreams- 

C^se 41. William, an ll-ycar-olcl boy with an IQ of 104, was 
bra Light to us from the Children's Court on a cliargc of delinquency 
made by the father who complained that he ran away from home, 
was a truant from school, played with bad associates, and refused 
to obey his father. The father was known to be a licavy drinker 
and his wife complained several times in court of his drinking and 
non-support. In 1930 he served a month in the workhouse and on 
release came home drunk and refused to return to work until taken 
to court again, Four years ago the mother was killed by a taxi. 
Up to that time none of the children had ever been in trouble. 
Subsequent to her death, James the oldest boy ^vas taken to court 
on three occasions and finally sent to Elmira for burglary. Thomas, 
the second son, was before tlie court twice and sent to the Catholic 
Protectory; Mary^ the third child, was before the court once on a 
charge of wayward minor. Denis, the fifth child, and William, 
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our piiticnt, were before the courts for running away and a charge 
of neglect made against’ them, Joseph, the youngest and sixth child, 
had been cared for by uu aunt and was no problem. In the last 
year the father had to give up bis work with CWA as a longshore- 
man because of pi'ogressive alcoholic neuritis, and he was admitted 
to Bellevue for acute alcoholic hallucinosis and alcoholic ncuritis. 
Ncvertheless, he told the probation officer that he had given up 
drinking since the death of his wife and devoted all of his interests 
to ills children. At that time the probation officer did not know of 
his record in our hospital. It is not surprising, of course, that this 
boy should develop delinquent habits under these circumstances. He 
showed some neurotic features also, being self-conscious, appre- 
hensive, an uneasy child who could get very little satisfaction out of 
tlic activities of tlie other children. He was naturally apprelicnsivc 
as to his future. 

Case 42. Nelson was a 13-year-old colored boy with an IQ of 
85. He was sent to us from the Child ten’s Court on a charge of 
delinquency. The grandmother made the petition, claiming that this 
boy had been left to her care and because of ti’uancy and running 
away she could no longer manage him. 

His incther had been on our wards in 1927, when Nelson was 
five years old, witli a rather severe alcoliolic encephalopathy. She 
was hallucinated and showed many neurological signs including 
nystagmus of the eyes, rigidities of the limbs, slurring speech, and 
emaciation. Her husband was advised to commit her to a state hos- 
pital but after three “weeks he removed her, against advice. She 
was admitted again six months before Nelson was brought to us and 
died in 10 days of alcoholic encephalopathy. The father deserted 
Nelson at that time and the granclmother attempted to care for 
him but found him incorrigible. It was not possible to get any clear 
picture of Nelson’s home life with a mother as seriously alcoholic 
as his must have been for the whole nf his life, ffc appeared briglit 
and alert but would not discuss his past Life, and under observation 
proved to be completely untrained, restless, unable to adjust to ?L\\y 
routine, or concentrate on his school woik. He was popular among 
tlie children because of a gift for singing whicli compensated a little 
for liis inability to adjust to any other social demands. He admitted 
he hated schools and had been hanging out with a gang of delin- 
quent boys. 
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C^isc 43. Joseph AVas an 1 l-ycar^oltl boy of svipcviov ability, Avitli 
an fQ of 12? and with special ability in art, Ncvertlieless, lie was 
retarded in school. He was bronglit to us from the ChililrciVs 
Court on a cliiirKe of delimiuency for entering an apartment and 
stealing a watch and chain and five dollars. His father Avas known 
to have been an incapacitated chronic alcoholic for years. In 

1923 lie had been in Rellevuc and a diagnosis of alcoholic psychosis 
with schizophrenic fcatwye^ had been made. CouAuAvtuAcut to a state 
hospital liad been advised but his Avife removed him from the hns|M- 
tal against advice. It was said {it that time (hat lie would wander 
away Ironi home and get lost. He \yoiilcl stand about in a dazed 
and almost catatonic fashion. He shoived no affect, and uo contact 
could be made with liim- The homelife Avas reported to be veiy 
disagreeable, as one might avcU expect. Theve Aveve eight child ven. 
Tavo sisters had been committed ro reform institutions. Tlie family 
Avas on home relief nnd it was said that the father Aimuld get the 
check ajid spend it on liquor, Joseph spent all his .qiare time in a 
cnndi' store where he helped about a bit, mainly to keep liimsclf 
away from home and off the street. The owner of this stove was 
bupposed to pay him but often neglected to do so, and Joscjdi, of 
course, had no Avay of forcing him to do so. I'lic mother requested 
that he be sent away from home as she said lie sta 3 'cd away from 
the house as much as possible ami she did not kno^A’' how he spent 
his time and she had no control over liiiri, He never brought anv 
home-work from school and showed no interest in his school work, 
although if properly motivated tlii.s boy would luidoubtedly liavc 
done very well in his studies- 

Cdse 44. Carmine was a 15-y ear-old boy with an IQ of 97. He 
was in second term high school. He Avas sent to us from the Chil- 
dren’s Court on a charge of sodomy, whicli he persistently denied 
with some conviction. His father had been in Bellevue in 1932 
and was committed to a state hospital, with an alcoholic psychosis. 
The history then stated that the family life had been full of fights 
and quarrels for six years (before J932). The father acted like 
a wild man for tAvo years, coming home drunk, falling out of bed, 
demanding money of his wife by hitting her in the face. He drove 
his son-indaw anil daughter out of the house with an a,v. He talked 
to himself, said liis wife hired a gang to kill him. He threw hot 
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co-ffec on his wife and chased her nut of the house with knives ^ 
etc. He was discharged from the state hospital in June, 1933, re- 
admitted November, 1934, alter a fight with his son-in-law whom 
lie chased with an ax. He was again discharged in February, 1935. 
The day Carmine was accused of sodomy he said he had been 
watching his father play cards and made him angry so he chased 
him, Carmine left home for the park for several hours until his 
father had a chance to recover from his anger. The boy first said 
his father beat him, but later withdrew this and tried to protect 
his father. The hoy said: 

When he is dnink he don’t know what he i>s doing, Wlint 
kills him is that lie has an alcoholic system and (lie man in 
the back yard buys cheap alcohol and whiskey anti brings it 
\ip to him. It just used to burn him up. Bnt he is all rigbl. 

He is useful. {Father has not fworhed for pay for six years.) 

He works in the cellar. He is all right, I never said lie beat 
me; he never hit me, VVe are all happy when father is liotne. 

He is greatly improved since be came back from the hoapital, 
lie don’t drink now. He works and keeps busy now. He is all 
right. It is my brotlicr-in^law’s fault. My father despises him. 

He W51S uneasy and im certain of himself, preoccupied and brood- 
ing; lie became irritated with other children at times but was ver3' 
much asliamed of himself afterwards. He was always on the de- 
fensive about bis own inadcquac)^ to do high school work and the 
unpleasant home situation. 

This boy, if lie was not guilty of the act of which he was charged, 
as he claimed he was not, was apparently Implicated because tbe 
family had a bad reputation and because he was driven out of the 
home all day long by a dangerously threatening father. In addi- 
tion, bis personality had suffered very much from the ffiiriily situa- 
tion and the fathers harassing threats. 

Conclusion and Discussion 

The five children discussed in this group show the behavior diffi- 
culties typical of the cliildien of alcoholic homes, whether tlie par- 
ent’s condition has ever reached the gravity of a psychosis or not. 
The children develop rather superficial conduct disorders, usually 
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rannin^ awfiy from Jioine, staying away from home as much as possi- 
ble, especially late at nigbt> truancy, thievery, anil delinquency with 
bad associates. I'Jierc arc in addition usually neurotic features chai- 
actciized by apprehension, uneasiness, anxiety, and feelings of guilt 
and inadequacy, due to tlic inaiiy tlircats made by violent aleoliolic 
parents, and fhe shame nf seeing a parent in such a condition. Siicli 
homes usually belong to the lowest social strata, since the income 
is curtailed by the irregular working habits and is used up for al- 
cohol. The families are often cared for by the social agencies. 
Nevertheless, the children arc usually more neurotic than psycho- 
pathic because if the home is kept together at all it is due to one 
devoted parent, usually the mother. This at least affords the child 
some opportunity for normal personality development. 

Gabriel (13) studied the career of 1094 children of 928 parents 
with alcoholism of sufficiently severe grade to cause hospitalization 
in mental hospital or institutions for inebriates. He claims that there 
Vas a large percentage of mental aberrations in these cliildren, in- 
cluding alcoholism, criminality, mental disease of dil^erent sorts, 
suicidal tendencies, etc. But he concludes that there is an increase 
in abnormal tendencies already present, ratlier than an occurrence 
of new psychic difficulties. 



8. CHILDREN OF CRIMINAL PARENTS 

Wc will sec in this pronp of 14 children all of the same types 
of behavior jirohlciiis which wcic found ainoiii; the children of psy- 
cho Lie pairntSi except that there arc none of the schizoplucnic or 
constitutional schizoid types of behavior, anti in addition there arc 
a relatively greater nuiiihcr of neglected defective children. 

Cfise 45. Rosailo was an Italian boy of I2y with an IQ of 55. 
He was hi ought to us from the Children's Court on a charge of 
neglect. He was found wandering on the streets and taken to a 
policy station; when the falher called for him, the father was in 
an intoxicated condition, 

Family history showed that mother and father were married by 
exchange of photographs. There were seven children; two had dis- 
appeared, one was in a Catholic home, two were in an Institution 
for defectives, and one was in an epileptic Institution. The children 
have hcen hefore tlic court on charges of neglect on four occasions. 
The jTi other has deserted and gone to live with a man in Harlem, 
and has had three cluUlren by him. The father has been before 
the court on charges of felonious assault twice, vagrancy once, and 
iiuTSt once, 'rile last charge Was made hy his defective 1 9-year- old 
(laughter who gave birth to a child, Rosario had been in a school 
for defectives from 1932 till June, 1935, when he was taken out 
on a[)plicatioii of liis father, and since then had lived alone with the 
father and had not iiUcnded school. Rosario was a bullying, hyper- 
kinetic child who knew of no way to respond to any situation except 
by aggression. He did not know fear and was the terror of the 
ward for the period that he wfts in the hospital. He was returned 
to the institution for defective children. He might be considered 
a psychopathic behavior problem implanted on mental deficiency. 

Cases 46 and 47^ Peter and Aido, ages 13 and 11 with IQ’s of 
65 and 71, respectively, were sent to us from the Children’s Court 
on a charge of neglect. Their mother had died a few months 
before and wIilmi their father was sent to prison for ‘’assault’' they 
were left without care. They were fearful, shy, furtive ciiildrcn 
who were slow in rcspoiKling to affectionate care. They improved 
rapidly in responsiveness as well as physical health in n short time 
in the hospital, and were sent to an institution for defective children. 

Cme 4H. Henry was a l3-ycar-oI(l boy with an IQ of 53. He 
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was sent to us from tiie Children's Court on a charge of dcliiiqucncy 
from a Catholic school where he had been placed when his father 
went to a penitentiary. He w-ns charged wntli setting fire to several 
cottages to tile value of several thousands of dollars^ together with 
another boy. It was found that the other boy wms of normal intel- 
lectual level, hut a neurotic boy wdio obtained satisfaction from set- 
ting fires and used this boy as iin accomplice. He was led by the 
brighter boy to think that he could get away from the Catholic 
institution and return to bis mother if be set the fires. He was 
committed to an institution more suitable for his mental level. Three 
siblings made a satisfactory adjustment in the Catholic school. 

Cese W. Joseph was a 15-year-old boy with an IQ of 74, He 
bad also bad a skull fracture at the age of six. He was retarded in 
scliool and was becoming unmanageable. He was sent to us through 
our Mental Hygiene Clinic. His father had been in Bellevue twice 
the year hefoic for alcoholism. He said: 

I can't behave in school; that is what they say. I get to 
4-B and they put me in the ungraded classes. I live with my 
mother and father and three hrothers and t^vo sisters. Some- 
times my mother has to go out and ask for hrend. My father 
had a good job bvit he got drunk and lost it. He gets dnink 
whenever he gets paid. He comes home and talks loud and 
w;ikes ns up and heats us. He tloe,sn’t heat us except when he 
is druak. My mother went to court because my father wasn’t 
bringing in anything and we kids were all pul in a home for 
six months. We got out in Septemher, 193+, but iny father is 
still di’iuking. My mother will he put on the street on Wednes- 
day. IF she Uj she said she would put all of us kids in a borne 
again. One of my brothers is still in <n home. She said she 
might work or go back to her mother in Ireland, I didn’t 
like it in the home, so my brother and me ran away and they 
put us in the reformatory. That Protectory was worse. My 
sister Helen (U years old) is nervous, too, about my father. 

She yells out in l»er sleep. She is afraid of him. We all are. 

When we hear him coming home drunk and yelling, we go 
upstairs and go to bed. I am dumber than all the others. 

They can get 100 and I can’t. 

The boy W'as tieated on the wnvd for a month and then sent 
away to the countj'V for a month ^and came iiome much more at 
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peace with himself and the world. The father had meanwhile dis- 
appeared. To what extent the severe skull fractuie affected this 
hoy*s behavior is hard to evaluate, especially as he showed a severe 
tremor which appeared to be organic in type. How^ever, there was 
no question hut that his distressing home circumstances, due to the 
father, were an important factor in this boy\s uneasiness as well as 
behavior difficulties in other children in the family. 

Case 50. Joseph was an 11-ycar-old boy with an IQ of 79 and 
a reading disability that further handicapped him in his school work. 
He was sent to us from the Children s Court on a charge of cl din - 
Qiicncy because of severe temper tantrums in school in which he be- 
came violent against children niid teachers. He had been in court 
in 1925 at the age of 10 months because his mother was in the hos- 
pital, his father not supporting the children, and the grandmother 
was unable to care for tlicm. They were all placed in a child - 
placing agency. The parents never got along well and frequently 
separated. The father drank and finally sexually assaulted a daugh- 
ter and was sent to the penitentiary iu March, 1935, There were 
six children: Florence, 16, who made the charge against her fathcTj 
lier sister Frances, 13, who was held as n material witness, and four 
boys, IJ /2 to 11 years of age, all supported Iw relief. Joseph's school 
work was reported poor; he was stubborn and subject to outbreaks 
of temper. He had a speech defect, and scholastically was vetavded. 
He stuttered when telling that his father was in jail and said he was 
glad of it because his father was often drunk, beat him nnd his mother, 
and he did something to Florence, He said a kid in his class curses 
him and aUva3^s bothers him, and that is why he loses his temper. 
Pic said he didn't want to stay away from home more than one 
week because his mo the r was home all alone with tlic baby, and only 
Joseph knew where to go to tlic lumber yards to get the wood and 
chop it up, So they would be cold if he didn’t get home to get tlie 
wood. 

On our ward he was subject to impulsive outbursts of temper. He 
would complain that he was being abused or not properly treated, 
althougli this was never observed. We see here a boy of very limited 
ability who is struggling desperately to replace a bad fatJier m a 
harassed family. He has a very goad understanding of the social 
situation and takes a very definite strut! on the matter. He is ob- 
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viously overbiirdenetl with the difficulties nnd it is not hivrd to \inder' 
stand the ueason far his ernotional Instability. IdoM’^evcr, he ex- 
plained Iiis temper outbursts and bad language on the basis that he 
has Seen and heard his father act that way. It was felt this boy was 
too valuable a member of liis own family to remove liiin from it. 
His school was changed to give him a new start. 

Cme 51. Gloria was a lO-ycar'old girl with an IQ of 68, who 
was sent to us from the Children's Court on a cltargc of neglect. 
M^hcn she was first admitted our attention was struck by an acute 
chorea, Sydenliam type. The history showed that she had been 
suffering from this for some mon tlis but it Imd been overlooked by 
relatives, teachers, etc,, because they all felt there was? enough in the 
social situation to cxpLiin licr very nervous condition. However, slie 
responded to fever therapy fov her chorea and after n few weeks we 
were able to concern ourselves with the social situation. The father 
had served time in Atlanta^ Georgia, for attempted assault on a 
13-ycar-oM girl. He had made many charges against liis wife «nnd 
she against him. They had both been into court many times. During 
the period Gloria was sick in the hospital the father visited her 
witli a black eye which he claimed he received from one of the soMicr 
friends of his wife when he was prowling around her house trying 
to prove his allegations against her that .she allowed tlie soldiers 
access to their l4wear-old daughter. The H^ycar-old boy had been 
placed in n correctional institution after lie mn away from tlie 
mother to live with the father and got in trouble. Gloria, being 
defective, was used as a bone of contention between the two, T)]e 
father would te![ the child many stories about the mother and try 
to persuade her to be disobedient and get into court and tell the talcs 
about her mother. The mother would tell the child other stories to 
repeat. Finallj^ the grandmother with whom tlie motlier and two 
girls were living, put the child out of the house and told her to go 
br'ick to her fatiier if she Avanted to. i\3canwhilc, her beliavior had 
become impossible in school, due chiefly to the chorea Avhich had 
been overlooked. She was completely bewildered by the whole sit- 
ui\tion and would defend cither parent in his presence. She was com- 
mitted to an institution for defective cliildrcn. 

Cara 52. Nova was a four-ycar-oUl girl when she was referred 
to us from the Mental Hygiene Clinic. This child has been discussed 
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rather fully by Sdiildcr and the writer (3) in a study on aggres- 
siveness in children, where we pointed out that aggressiveness may 
develop in children as a result ol nutritional deprivation. She was 
the fifth ciiild in a family of seven and together with her next oldest 
sister was placed in an institution in another state for two years 
while lier fatJier was serving a penitentiary sentence. She returned 
home from that institution in a condition of marked emaciation, 
almost inhuman in her behavior, hiding in a corner all day except to 
come out for food; neither did she sleep well at night- Many 
months of care in a pediatrics service were needed to bring her near 
to a normal nutritional state. As she overcame her repressed be- 
havior slie became ovcractivc and aggressive. Wlieii we saw her 
she was supposed to be very much improved physically but she 
was still very much underweight with a protuberant belly and lor- 
dosis. However, with proper care she improved rapidly both physi- 
cally and in her behavior, although she showed no affection for her 
mother when she came for her and showed no interest in going home 
with her. After a year she was returned to the liospital with the 
liistory that although she was improved she still was not as happy 
in her own family as she was in the hospital- She was placed in an 
institution for normal children. 

Case 53. Harry was an I l-ycar-old boy with an IQ of 105- He 
was sent to vis from the Children's Court on a charge of neglect and 
delinquency- He had been before the court on several occasions for 
running away from home and thievery. His first appearance in court 
had been in 1930 when all of the children were charged with neglect 
due to the fact that the father was sentenced to the penitentiary for 
incest on his clmiglitcr. The mother was without siippovL Four 
brothers had been sent to a reform school and the sister to a Catholic 
school. Alexander (18 years old) was sent to a reform school in 
1927 and recently sent to prison. John now (1935) is in the Tombs 
due to a petition which also involves Harry. William was at home; 
Mary was committed to a Catholic school. The youngest brother, 
William wns reported to be nervous and a serious behavior problem 
in scliQoL Harry was no problem in school when lie attended but he 
often truanted and went with a gang who stole, etc- When a detec- 
tive came to school to check on one of his episodes, he went into a 
violent temper outburst in which he said he wanted to be sent away 
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because his motlier not Ills real motlier anyway, but that ho was 
adopted. He refused to pay any attention to his raotUer, he teuanted 
from school, etc,, trictl to strike lib inothcr, said she was not his 
motlicr, but thnt he was adopted. He refused to report to Frubii' 
tion Officer, He adiuittEj he bclan{^ed to a gang and had refused 
to give up his associates because lie could not bear being called a 
‘‘sissy" by them. 

On the ward lie was at fii^t aggressive, ill at ease, restless, bully- 
ing, talked in a hard-boiled fashion. In the schoolroom he did good 
work and developed a strong attacliment for his toaciier. He told her 
he went with a gang and often was the leader and that they teased 
him if he tried to break away. He spoke of one kid that lie would 
kill when he got out for ‘Vat ting" on him and his bvo tiler, He often 
nwitteved to himself about the gang and seemed very hitter against 
ib but also often would speak in n gruff voice witli britvado, and cx- 
plained that lie was kiJeping in practice for the time he wmild liavc 
to return to the gang. He said the gang would be disgusted if they 
could sec how soft he had gotten in the hospital. He did his work 
well and often seemed more luippy and relaxed, but whenever he was 
crossed or nt>t allowed to be tlic center of attention lie would become 
violent, suUcn, antagonistic, Before final discharge he became very 
upset for two days, full of bravado and bitterness, tried to wreck 
the sclioohoDin where he had spent so many happy hours, and tried 
to organise other boys to rebel with him, savings “Came on boys, let’s 
wreck the place; no more work, whtit is the use; they protend to be 
nice here but when you leave they will send you away to some terrible 
place just the same." 

VYe were able to observe tliis boyV struggle against a career of 
crime. He oven rejected his f.imily entirely, by claiming tliat he 
believed he was adopted and did not belong to the family. The boy 
gave every evidence of being potentially normal hut circumstances 
forced him into his delinquencies, his associations with a '‘gang," and 
his bullying hard-boiled mannerisms which he could drop when he 
received sympathetic care but which he quickly assumed again when 
he would even think about the time when he would rejoin the gang. 
He was placed in an institution for normal hoys where lie lias been 
happy. 

Crises 64 and 55-. Herbert and Robert were brothers of 12 and 
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11 ye^rs, respectively. TUey were sent to us from the Children’s 
Court on a charge of delinquency, made by the lather who complained 
that tliey ran awa}'' from home and carried on sex acts togetlier. The 
father said that sliortly after he married his first wife he found that 
she was unfaithful to Iiim and she went to live out at service. There 
she stole a diamond ring and was sent to a women’s reformatory for 
three years. The 18-ycar-old son (Charles) was born there. On 
release from the reformatory she lived with her father, where a 
daughter Erna (14 ^-^ears old) and these two boys were born. Tlic 
fa tiler separated from her nine years ago, she died eight years ago, 
and he remarried. In 1932 Charles was accused of sodomy on these 
two boys and committed to a reformatory after breaking prob^ation 
by truancy and stealing. Eina was a well-behaved girl. These two 
boys, however, were often found in the same bed and had been ac- 
cused b}'' a fivc- 3 ^car-old girl of immoral acts. They stole, ran away 
from home, and were dislioiiest in school. The stepmother refused 
to care for them any longer. 

Herbert had an IQ of 82. He said he considered himself bad 
because he did all bad things such as steal and run away. He 
claimed he did not know that his own mother was dead, although 
he admitted that lie knew his father married the present wife five 
years ago. He said that lie lived with nn aunt before that time. He 
was anxious and cvrisive. The nurses reported that he was surly, 
disagreeable, always played with smaller children, showed little 
interest, and seemed dull. 

Robert had an IQ of 96. He \Yas more alert than his brother but 
did not want to cliscu.ss his difficulties. He adapted better to tlie 
loutine. The stepmother said: 

It is soppQscd to be a case of aex. pcirvcLsion. I don’t know if 
tile oklev luother left a stigma on these two boys or not. They 
steal, set fires, go into cellars, and are getting worse and worse. 

I think they are both alike. Robert is a little cagiev. The re has 
ahvnys been a dishonest streak in them. Tt is worse in the Inst 
three years. I think the older hrothcr had a bad influence on 
them, Herbert fought against it but Robert was small and pas- 
sive. He plays with himself around the rectiim. 

In these cases it is the older boy of the criminal mothci' who ac- 
quired behavior difficulties that he apparently passed on to the two 
younger brothers. 
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Case 56. James was a 12-year-Dld boy with an IQ of 100. His 
mother and father married five years after his birth anj lived to- 
gether for only five months. Xlic father drank to excess, deserted 
the mother, and returned to harass her whenever he could find her 
new address as she was continually moving to keep away from him. 
He was a professional burglar and recidivist and had served time 
in the penitentiary. In addition, the motlicr had served time twice 
in a refonnatory for prostitution, James was cared for part of the 
time by his mother and was found by the Children's Society to be in 
a neglected condition ^ and part of the time by his latliev under condi- 
tions which vire not known. For from six to ciglit years he was 
placed in boarding homes by a child-placing agency, but failed in six 
different homes and two schools. He was observed in Bellevue at 
the age of eight and considered a hyperkinetic child that looked very 
much like a post^encep half tic behavior difficulty, but there was no his- 
tory of encephalitis and no neurological signs. He was sent to the 
children's division of a state hospital where he remained six months 
and was dischavged to his mother in an improved condition, but sub- 
sequently failed to adjust in four schools. He was readmitted to 
Bellevue and showed the picture very typical of a pnst-ciiccphnlitic 
hypericin esis. However, it was felt that tins was the type of psycho- 
pathic behavior problem we often see in children who have experi- 
enced very distressing and insecure home life in the early years of 
childliood. He was returned to the state hospital. It was their opin- 
ion, as it was ours, that he should be classified as a psychopathic per- 
sonality. 

Case 37. CLiire was a five-year-old girl with an IQ of 117. She 
wa.'i brought to us from a boarding liomc because of liyperkinesis. The 
father was a drug addict and had served time on several occasion? 
both for drug addiction and for selling drugs. The mother, being 
pregnant twice when he was sent away, had placed this child in a 
boarding home. Her behavior was the typical distractihle, ovcractivc, 
inattentive, aggressive behavior of the hyperkinetic cliilcl udio h«as no 
strong ties of affection and who feels herself deprived. She com- 
plained continuall}'' that her mat her had given her away and that 
she loved the little sister more, since she called her Shirley Temple, 

Case 58. Daniel was a 13-year-old boy with an IQ of 84. Pie 
was first brought to the Mental Hygiene Clinic by his father at the 
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request of child- pi acinar agenc)^ It was stated that the child had 
asked the grocciy man for ^3.80 wliicli he spent on liimself. He had 
(lone tlie same thing on several previous occasions. He was also a 
poor sleeper, a bed-wet ter, and quarreled with liis sister. He was 
the oldest of three children. He was retarded iji school and had a 
bad temper. He alwa 5 ^s wanted things his own way. He reported 
to the clinic two weeks later and tile mother stated that he had im- 
proved. Then he was taken to Children’s Court a month later with 
the .same complaint, that he had stolen a sum of money. 

Tile l)oy defiantly claimed he had stolen what was reported but he 
said that if lie had been his mother he would have stood by liis kid. 
He said that she exaggerated. He admitted that he started to steal 
a couple of ycum ago, that he many times stole five and ten dollars 
at a time, but that he was about ready to quit when he got caught. 
He said that his father wanted to put him away in an orphan home. 
He said he quit wetting the bed after going to the clinic, 

I don’t fight much because I don’t get away with it. But I do 
get awny with stealifig. A kid squealed on me about the stealing 
last time, 1 don’t like my sistei — she shows off too much and 
tUiaks she is hot stuff. 

He later told another doctor that liis fa tiler has been convicted 
for robbery and sejit to tlie penitentiary for five years, tliat he was 
away from lioine fiuni tlic time Daniel was five to eight years of age, 
that now he sends Daniel out to sliine shoes and makes liim stay till 
he conies home with money, then spends it and all the rest he can 
get for liquor, and throws out the food for the family if he can’t 
get money. The father s record showed a history of delinquency 
and criminality since the age of 11 years, He had been on probation 
foT three years and, although outwardly conforming at home, is 
especially aggressive against this child whom he claimed he wanted 
to save from repeating his own career. Later, the child was in a 
panic for telling on his father. He said over and over that he was 
to blame and no one else. Pie said he was no good ; that he is like 
his fatlicr and he knows he will be sent to reform schools and, once 
he is sent away, he will never come hack because he hasn’t the guts. 
Pie told the teachers that lie is used to a beating a day and he could 
not do his work until he got it. Every day he behaved badly until 
punished; punishment was followed by a period of absolute dejection 
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in \Yhicli lie restated timt lie ms no good, and this in turn was fol- 
lowed hy a period of blnming his father and saying that he hated 
him for what he had done and what he was, but would then say 
til at his father is forgiven now and lie was not to blame for his son's 
badness; that only he, Daniel, was to blame for his own. After that 
he would be good and fairly content for the rest of the day. This 
boy demonstrated a marked picture of identification with lus father 
with distressing ambivalent attitude of hatred and guilt and a feel- 
ing of hopelessness as far as his own fviturc was concerned, Again, 
this boy’s identification processes were due to the fact that the nor- 
mal processes of identification with the father were disturbed dur- 
ing the critical early years of childhood, due to the fact that his 
father had, when Daniel was five 3'eai's old, ccimmitted a luirglaL'y and 
then at that tinic sentenced for criminal behavior. Although lie was 
supposed to know nothing about it, he actually had vivid memories 
of liis fathers going away and knew all tlie details, wliich were 
elaborated for liim by relatives. At tlic same tinic tlic lioine was de- 
prived of tlie father and all the cliiUrs devotion ms directed to the 
mother, but without complete satisfaction. Tlic Oedipus situation 
^vas not satisfactorily worked out. 

Conclusion and Discussion 

In this group there is nothing new tlut we Imvc not already seen 
in the children of the psj^chotic parents. There are a greater nuvu- 
ber of neglected and misused defective children. There is a young 
child, Case 52, who showed an exaggeration of infantile aggression 
due to nutritional deprivation while her father was serving a prison 
term, There is a case (Case 53) of severe conduct disorder due to 
the associations Avitli dclinciucnt brothers and gangs in the ncighbor- 
lioocl where the child lived and the hopeless struggle against a career 
of delinquency which even led the child to deny his family by claim- 
ing that he had been adopted. There are two cases (Cases 56 and 

57) of severe psycliopatliic personalit}^ in cliildreii who were deprived 
of normal home life and parental affection. There is one boy (Case 

58) who showed the same type of identification process of a son for a 
father that wc saw among boys of paranoid fathers. In this case, 
however, the identification of a boy with his criminal father leads 
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to marked ambivalent attltxide towards the father and severe feelings 
of hatred for the father and guilt towards liimself^ which result in 
acute emotional crises almost daily. There arc no schizoid children. 
Neurotic features are seen in exaggerated feelings of guilt, futility, 
and hojielessness. 



9. CHILDREN OF PARENTS WHO HAVE MET A 
VIOLENT DEATH 

B]' ^yilY of completing this ti cries of case studies, two cliildrcn 
will be discussed who each had a parent that met a violent death 
due to psychosis or criminal beha.vior. In the first case we will 
sec the typical identification processes in a hoy whose fatlicr was 
killed by fellow gangsters in the course of a life of crime at the time 
the boy was five years old. The second one is a boy whose mother 
comm i tied suicide wlien lie was an infant, in tlic course of n psy- 
chosis, and the bey, who was not wanted by those who have caved 
for him since, was led to believe that he was responsible for her 
clcatli because she knew be was going to be bad. 

Case 59. Anthony was 10 years old, with an IQ of 94, when 
lie was first [nought to our Mental Hygiene Cinic in 1930 by Ins 
mothei, witli the complaint that rslthoiigh the boy Itad been trained 
to cleanliness at the age of two, that for the past three months, 
wltlioiu any reason, he started to soil and wet himseif. He would 
defecate in bed and hide the feces hchiiul the bed, hathtub, in the 
corners, etc., or smear it on live walls. He was a liar about every- 
tiling and could not get along in school. He was beyond control 
of mother and teacher. 

Five years ago my luisband died and 1 went back to work. 

TUu boy and his sister (two ye nr a younger) were cared for by 
my mother. She spoiled them and gave them their own way in 
everything. He hag become obstinate and wilful, has temper 
tantrums. I was worried afjout the boy bccaii.se his father was 
a tJiief, accidentally shot at night, and I think the boy is follow- 
ing his father’^ ways; but he was all right until I remarried 
last year. 

Five years later, the mother brought him back saying, 

He has gotten worse since I was here with him, I don't 
Wfliit him to grow up like his father. 

The Crime Prevention Bureau states tliat the boy was icportcd 
to them for keeping a bicycle he hired, Find selling it and 8ta3dng 
away from home. The father luid been shot by gangsters with 
wdiom he associated. The mother admits that she was happier 
with her first luisband who svipportcd her better and had n nicer 
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pcisonaltty than her seen n cl husband. The second husband constantly 
critiewed the children of the first marriage. There are two other 
child reti by the second marriage. Anthony was reported from 
school for stealing mnucy» fountain pens from other children, and 
cakes from bakeries. 

The mother said : 

My first husbnntl was killed. He went out in hold-ups with 
Rang a. He got l>ig money. He waa shot by one of the gang. 

We had everything we wanted hut I was always in deadly fear 
that he would kill somebody or get killed, I have told Anthony 
all alioiit it; I have told him he will end the way his father 
did. I told him in front of the detective from the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau. I have talked about it in front of all the 
children. I talk about il a lot. Usually he is a good boy; he 
never lefuses to do anything for me, he is good-natured, but 
be is afraid of his stepfather. He threatens to put him away. 

He is very suict with him. He used to hit them hut I won't let 
him any more ; but the boy says Ue used to hit him when I 
was away. He would kick him so severely that I was afraid 
he would cripple him for life. He vvon't let liim out and pl.iy 
^vitli the other boys because he wets the bed. 

The boy tends to shift the blame for his stealing on other hoys 
involved. He says: 

My stepfather Is mean. He doesn't let me go out and play. 

He is mean to my sister, too. I was five years old when my 
father died. My mother worked and my grandmother took care 
of us. I was happy then. My mother liked my own father 
best. My stepfather is mean. He hollers. 

Case 60. Edward was a lO-year-oUl boy with an IQ of 85. 
Neighbors had complained to the Child ven*s Society that the child 
was beaten unmercifully, although he was brazen and it was realized 
that he called his parents bad names and would not obey ihem. 
The child admitted that he was bad, but said he was beaten with 
a rope and a hose, which the parents were obliged to admit. He 
was brought to the children's ward. There he said : 

Mother corninltted suicide. She h.id St. Vitn.s’s dnnee; you get 
it in die lie ad end it makes you shake all over. I had it too. 

I used to curse a lot but L quit it. It waa bad. I aomctiiites think 
it wati my fault and sometimes the St Vitus’s dance that made 
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h^T die. "They said it 'vvus because T wovild ^row ami ^et big 
and she tiidn't icno^v if I would he bad i»r not. She must 
knovyu that I %VDuld he had. I gnt the St. Vitvis's dance 
from being brrd, tria. I went to □ iiioviir when 1 wasn't nIijj- 
gnse.d to and 'jaw a picture ahuat a uiuinniy acid T came luimc 
iiiitl (lre;nrit a hunt it niid got scared and when I woke ujJ 1 
had the St. Vitus's dance. 1 ktiuw my nnithcr must have done 
somekhine bad. She iimsl have got something in lier head. 

All flic kids told me wlieti I waa living nc my gt’andmothcr's 
lioPac. She Used ko live khere too. They told me thnt she killed 
lici'aelf; that is nil I know. I know it is bnd to kill yoiti-sclf. 

For Lwo weeks he was very difficult ou ward and then he sud- 
denly began to improve. He g-nined weiglit, stoi)ped die wing liis 
fingers, {ind vvns happy and contented. He said he fo\ind out after 
awhile that he wasn't going to get hit. 

In this c-ase the "b.ad" behavior was a direct reaction to the 
boy's anxiety and distress, us well as his own feelings of inacleQuucy 
and the conviction that he wn.s bad. 

These two ca.=ies illvistrate all of the principles of distorted 
idcatification processeSj anxiety, the results of the broken home, 
unsympatlictic step-parents, tlie unjustified sense of guilt and sliainc, 
reactive neurotic hcliaviov, and social i ml adjustment. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Statistical Data 

Sixty children with some form of behavior problem which 
necessitated observation on the Children's Ward of the Psychiatric 
Division of Bellevue Hospital and who had psychotic or criminal 
parents are discussed. They were otherwise unselectecl cases. It is 
found that 24 of these children had a sclii^oplircnic parent. Six had 
a parent with affective psychotic episodes. One had a defective parent. 
One had an epileptic parent. Thus 32 had parents with endogenous 
mental disturbance. The remaining 28 had parents with syphilitic 
psychoses and alcoholic psycJioscs or criminal records. These may 
he considered to be exogenous disorders. 

The statistical study of the children of schizophrenic parents shows 
the following; there arc one-third girls and two-thirds boys, Tliis 
is exactly the proportion of girls and boys sent to the liospital for 
observation. However, twO' thirds of the parents were mothers and 
one -third fathers. Two- thirds of the children were in the age of 
early puberty at the time their behavior problems became critical, 
although more than two-thirds of the parents had become mentally 
sick anti had been hospitalized before the child was 10 years of 
age. The range of IQ was from 60 to 120, with the pealc of the 
distribution between 80 and 85. These 2+ families had 57 other 
children, making a total of 81 children. This is an average of 3.4 
children per family. It was a matter of record that 15 other 
children of these farnilics were behavior problems of delinquents, 
making a total of 36 children, or 48 per cent. 

A similar statistical study of the group as a whole shows the 
following! There were one-third girls and two-thirds boys. There 
was a relatively larger number of boys in the group of children of 
alcoholic fathers and a larger number of girls in the group of chil- 
dren of parents with affective psychoses, but these two groups arc 
each too small to be of any statistical value. Whereas in the schizo- 
phrcnic group tliere were two-thirds mothers to one-third fathers 
in all the cases, exclusive of the schizoplirenic parents, this relation- 
ship is reversed so that there are two- thirds fathers to one- third 
mothers. This is due especially to the larger number of syphilitic 
and alcoholic fathers. It may he noted that in the majority of these 
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cases the behavior disturbance is in the nature of a conduct dis- 
turbance more or less superficial and directly irt reaction to the 
unfavorable home situatioUv or else the mother also lost to the 
hnnic for one reason or nnnthcr. In the 36 families, exclusive of the 
schizoplircnic group, the number of children, nndet the age of 10 
when they were brought to us for obscivation, was only six or one- 
sixth of the total group. The psycliotic or criminal hclvavior in the 
parents occuircd in the majority of cnscs at a niucli earlier period. 
This again emphasizes the significance of early puberty as a vnlnci*' 
able age in children who have hcci\ subjected tn unfavorable luuue- 
life and parent-child relationship in early ctiildliood. ^'hc child 
of a sdiizoplirenic parent has a greater chance tlmn t)ie child of 
any of the other groups of becoming a heluivinr problem before 
puberty. The IQ distribution is honi 50 to 130 with the peak of 
the distrihutioii from 80 to tlO, sliovving a s^)nlc^v)lat wider range 
of a distribution than was seen in the scKizo phrenic group* 

For the 60 families there was a total of 198 living children. 
This is an average of 3.2 living cliiUlrcn for cacli famil}^ jind is 
practically the .same for the schizophrenic group alnnc. Hcsidcs the 
60 children discussed here, 40 siblings were recorded to the behavior 
problems or delinquent. This is a total of 100 children, or 50 per 
cent. TlniR oiir study of behavior problems in children of sSchi/.O' 
phrenic or other psychotic or criminal parents is somewhat higher 
than those reported by Caii.avari (10), Rarnage (24), or l^ampron 
(19). However, our studies represent a selected group of families 
in which there is one known child with a behavior difiicultv. On 
the other hand, the pcicCtuage estimated in this group of cases is 
a minimal onc^ since no effort was made to check up on the siblings 
of the children under observation, and only those arc included in 
the statistics that happen to be on record. In some cases, although 
the children reported were observed in the last one and a half 
years, the family records available were several years old. 

Types op Behavior Dipviculties and ETioLOotCAL Factoiis 

The families with schizophrenic parents sliow the greatest variety 
of behavior difficulties. There was a case of real pre-puheriy schizo- 
phrenia. This Was probably llel■edi^^lr5^ There were two cases of 
constitutional sdiizoid deviates. This type of reaction is probably 
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more or less specific for lIic schizophrenic heredity. IJowman and 
Kasanin (7)» in defining the constitutional schizophrenic, state that 
a relative, usually a parent, is psychotic and usually schizophrenic. 
Tile constitutional dissociation should be present in all parts of the 
physical and mental makeup. Under stress and strain the schizoid 
features may be increased to the point of a psychotic cjiisode. The 
cliilclieii are prone to make comparisons between themselves and their 
psychotic parent. 

Children who are intellectually inferior may appear seriously 
retarded when left to the care of a schizoplircnic mother who 
inhibits their normal development and their contacts with other 
sLimulatiiig opportunities. Such a child may appear grossly defective 
at first and may not be defective at all. Presumably, n normal child 
might be inliibited and retarded in the same \va 5 ^ Such children 
respond ratlicr quickly to a normal environment, altlioiigh they 
nia 3 ' retain some neurotic features and appear to have schizoid traits 
due to their apath]^ and fear of tlic environment. 

Cases of folie a deux in children arc rare. Tlie only one reported 
in this paper was in reaction to a grandmother who had replaced the 
mother after tlic child was five years old. This inny he significant. 
It is probable that the close emotional relationship normally present 
between a mother and a child precludes the likelihood of an intel- 
lectual identification such as occurs in joUc a Aeux. Where distorted 
identification processes occur, they occur on an emotional level. Such 
distorted identification processes with distortions in the child ^s per- 
sonality occur in boys whose father has developed a paranoid psy- 
cliosis during the child's early years or during the period which 
should lead the boy through the Oedipus stage and aid him in the 
development of the super-ego. Such bo^^s who would normally iden- 
tify themselves with a normal father, and look to the mother as tlie 
love object, acquire many of the paranoid attitudes and reactions of 
the fatlier and show a strong negativism for the mo filer who was 
the object, usually, of the father's paranoid delusions. T)ie dis- 
tortion in the personality of these boys is very striking. There 
occur marked ambivalent emotional reactions toward the father and 
motlier and towards themselves; there is considerable sympathy for 
the sick father and hatred of the mother vyith a paranoid attitude 
towards society and episodes of distressing emotional instability and 
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strong feelings of superiority, Tbe 'withdrawal from society, nega- 
tivjstic attitudes, and paranoid features may suggest the constitu- 
tional schizoid personality, but there is no constitutional inferiority 
of the part funcclons of the personality such as the motility, auton^ 
omic fonctioiis, perception, and intellectual processes. Similar 
identification disturbances were not seen in girls eitlicr in relation to 
their fathers or their mothers. The identification proccsss in girls 
are different than in boys and there is a greater range of choices, 
apparently. The daughter of a schizophrenic mother may show 
severe^ personality deviations of a somcvvluat different type. They 
arc never contented and they resent the psychosis in the mother which 
deprived them of the mother and of the normal homclifc. They 
appear to be constantly seeking the home and parent-child rela- 
tionship which they have missed* They remain infantile and resent 
maturity and are consequently eniotioiially unstable. For tlie Stime 
Ttnson tlaey tci'id to ’witVultaw from the activity of uoyititiI girU and 
appear schizoid without having any evidence of constitutional inferi- 
ority, The psychopathic type of behavior problems may be seen in 
either girls or boys who are deprived of any normal Jiomelifc or the 
chance for any normaV paicnt-child tclationship in the early years 
of life or where such rclatfonship,s are ruthlessly broken in the criti- 
cal period before the fifth or sixth year. These children are 
characlcrized by hypci kinesis, the random cxpr(!ssion of all their 
Impulses, a complete lack of restraint or inhibitions, a lack of hviman 
attachments or tlic ability to form them, a lack of anxiety or sense 
of guilt, an inability to attend to any routine or studying, an inability 
to respond to training* Consequently there appear all types of 
asocial and infantile behavior. They are always seeking satisfaction 
but give notliing in return and attempt to dominate by temper tan- 
trums. They closely resemble the post'CncephaUtic or post-trau- 
matic personality deviate, but do not show any neurological dis- 
turbances, This type of psychopathic personality results frorn the 
absence of any parent-child relations!] ip in the early years wit)] the 
inadequate development of the super-ego. The personality devia- 
tions usually present themselves early in life. These cliildrcn do 
not suffer from a psychotic parent so much as the loj^s of both parents 
and the broken home. Children of schizopl ironic parents nifiy iiave 
the same chance to develop neurotic behavior disorders or conduct 
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disorders that other children do who are depiivcd of the normal 
home environment or a p.arent at times 'when they arc in need of 
them. These disturbances occur when one parent is lost and the 
child docs not have the opportunity to work out its normal identh 
/ication processes through the Oedipus stage, or where the home is 
broken after the personality is fairly well developed but the child is 
still in need of the parent-child relationship to protect hln'v from 
anxiety and fear. It may occur in children wdiere a step-parent takes 
the place of a loved parent, the memory of a loved parent, or re- 
places the child in the affection of his own parent. Such children 
may show infantile reactions, be unwilling to grow up, tend to run 
away from the unhappy home, u$c attention-getting mechanisms, 
become hypochondriacal, or develop any one of the numerous neu- 
rotic behavior patterns, or become defiant and delinqiient. 

Fewer children came to us for observation of behavior problems 
who had parents with affective psychoses. The majority of these 
were parents with personality or intellectual deviations or inferiority 
who were also subject to episodes of psychoses which required hospi- 
tfil care from time to time. Only a few showed typical manic- 
depressive psychosis. The only evidences of constitutional inferi- 
ority in llie children of these homes were seen in two cases of mental 
deficiency, one of whom had suffered from the antagonistic care of 
an inadequate mother, the other from the experience of the psychosis 
of the mother and the father's unsympathetic attitude, and finally 
from the broken liome. Two children showed the typical psych o- 
patliic reaction due to the broken home and hick of normal parent- 
cliild relationships in the early years. Two other children showed 
neurotic behavior problems. One of these was an example of antag- 
onistic behavior on the part of a little girl wl\o resented the efforts 
□f the mother to take her away from a foster home and foster 
parents that she loved, especially as the mother had no real interest 
in the child. The second was an example of compulsive neurotic 
behavior in a hoy who had been made to feel very inferior by a 
severely psychopathic father. 

A mentally defective mother may give birth to a potentially nor- 
mal child who may appear defective when raised in an unsuitable 
environmcjit but will respond rapidly to a normal environment. 
Blau and Avcrbiick (5) described such a case with catatonia. 
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All epileptic modicr may in her episodes of ej^ilcptic furore so 
terrorize a child with threats of violence typkiil of the epileptic 
nijike-up that the child may acquire a severe neurotic comlitiou. In 
the case describedj the neurotic behavior was superimposed on a con- 
stitutional defect and gave the iinprcssiou that the motor disability 
was mucli more severe than it really was. 

Children of parents who have suffered from a sypliilitic psycliosis 
may show psychopathic or neurotic behavior problcius or conduct 
disorders depending on the age of the child when the parent devel- 
oped the psychosis and to what extent the homelife was broken, If 
the child also has congenital syphilis, this is an additional factor as 
the need for anti-luetic treatment alone may cause conduct dis- 
orders in children. Of course, if the syphilis lias involved tlic central 
nervous system in the child, one must also consider the possibility of 
juvenile paresis. In general, except in tliose eases where the home 
has been destroyed early in the childhood of the parent, the behavior 
problems in children of this group arc more superficial and will 
respond to proper ciwiroiiinental adjustments and sympathetic hand- 
ling. 

Children of alcoholic parents usually show superficial conduct dis- 
orders due to the uii favorable home. Tlie cluldrcn tend to run 
away from liome and are involved secondarily in other forms of asso- 
ciated delinquency such as the necessary .stealing, truancy, and 
association with unsuitable companions. Neurotic factors occur due 
to the feelings of guilt and inferiority that result from the disgrace- 
ful behavior of the parent, the resultant lowering of the social 
standards, and the intimidating treatment of the child when the 
parent is drunk or psychotic. Inferior children will suffer more be- 
cause of their greater need of a sympathetic parent. Such homes 
usually have one devoted whicli is u.siially tlie mother. 

Therefore, psychopathic behavior disorders arc not common. 

Cluldrcn of criminal pfirciits may develop all of the same types 
of behavior problems that children of psychotic parents do, except 
that scliizaphrenia or constitutional schizoid deviates or cases of 
foUe a deux are not observed in this group of eases. In many eases 
the criminal parent is also psychopathic, alcoholic, or intellectually 
inferior, so that the disturbance to the family life is some tiling more 
than that incident to the actual criminal episode which has led to 
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imprisonment. Frequently defective children are iiey;lccted or mis 
used and appear more retarded than they need to, or they dev do] 
neurotic reaction or hyperkinetic behavior. One cliild was so seri 
ously neglected during the period her father was in pi'ison that il 
took several years to overcome the nutritional deprivation, and tin 
associated retardation was followed by a period of hyper kinesis, ag- 
gression, and antagonism to the family circle. Psychopathic dis- 
orders occur in children deprived of hoiuelifc and parental care in 
the early years. Neurotic behavior problems occur in the same 
circumstances as tliey occur in families with psycliotic parents. Con- 
duct disorders are common when the home supervision or the associa- 
tion with criminal persons are conducive to delinquency, Distortions 
in identification processes may occur in a boy whose fatlicr is engaged 
in criininai behavior at the time the boy is developing his identifica- 
tion with the father. In the case reported, that father went to the 
penitentiary for burgbary when the boy was five years old. When 
the father returned to the liomc three years later, the conflict be- 
tween the boy and his father resulted in daily episodes of distressing 
emotional outbursts in the boy in which he expressed all his ambiva- 
lence towards the father and himself. Each one saw in the other 
his own problcins. His stealing has become compulsive. A hoy 
whose father was killed by fellow gangsters when the boy was four 
years old also showed strong identification processes with this 
father which were enhanced by the mother and later hy a stepfather 
who was abusive to the boy, He stole if he was let out of the house, 
and showed neurotic infantile behavior in the home. 

Children's Theories Concerning Mental Illnesses 

This opportunity may be used to find out what cl\il(lven think of 
the etiology and nature of mental illnesses. 

Augustine (Case 1), who was a schizophrenic cliild of eleven, 
ut one time had considerable insight into her own and her mother's 
illness. She said they were '^born that way." She also said she 
did not have very good care, which was true; aldiough the mother 
was devoted to her, the father had deserted and the family suffered 
from poverty, deprivation, and seclusion, especially as colored cIuF 
dren whom the mother would not allow to play with any o tiler 
children. She also said, "Or if your mother had imaginations." 
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thut Hi clxild might [Icivcltvp umlci such circurn^ 

stances. 

Jciomc (Case 2), n U-yeai-nltl schi/>oul h(iy> daimetl that his 
motlier siek becavisc he drove her mad with his [icrvousacss which 
\i\ tuii\ he felt was due to his physical defects and the lact that he 
was a "sick man.'' He also claimed that abuse from liis hitljcr made 
lus mother sick. These were all things tliat he had lieard from 
others, 

Alexander (Case ]2)» a ITyear-old hoy, claimed tliat Ills father 
was all I'ight until he got hit over the licad witli tlic bat. Alexander 
also identifies liiiiiself with his father and tljougJit he might be 
crazy too, as his father was. He said lie had fallen on his licad 
many times. He also said that some say the wife is to blame when 
husbands get sick, but he thinks his mother was good to his fatlier. 
He suggests tliat bad companions led his fatlicr astray. These last 
two theories arc things thut he lias lieard. 

Rubin (Case 15), a t\vclve-y ear-old boy, suit! that to be mentally 
sick means ‘. 

. . , , ta be mils, to gu cta?.y. You Ket mixed up and tlmn you 
Ret crazy. Some people nic horn that iv.iy or maybe they fall 
on their heads when they avc haldca. They have to be put 
away or maybe they kill somebody, 

Harold (Case 24), an cight-yeav-old boy, never knew bis mother 
except when she was mentally Mck. He realized licr condition and 
its effect upon the homelife. He says : 

She waa sick ia her mind. She was like that a Umg time. 

Before, she wns nice and all right but I don't remember when 
diat was. I want her home because 1 like her, but I want lier 
in the hospital when she is sick because at home she esm pet 
more sicker. 

William (Case 26), a lO-ycar-old defective boy, had been spared 
none of the distressing experiences connected with his mother's meii' 
tal illness. He said she 'W'as ’'nuts” and “crazy” and that she yelled 
at him and his brotljcr and fatlier, and site tried to kill him and 
tvied to kill herself. He said tliat he hated her. Then he told us 
that she was really his stepmotlicr. He also told aliout a little 
brother wbo \Yas "her little brat” and who had been put away, just 
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as she has been put away, for cursing- Cursing and unjustified 
a^^gi'cssion seem to be the cJiild^s chief conception of insanity. He 
rejected the insane mother by calling her a stepmother and, when 
asked about this, admitted that he knew she his mother but 
he dreamt that liis real mother died and this was a stepmother and 
tJiat, an 3 'w*iy, lie had told us a lot of lies. His fnntasiecl little brother 
was indubitably the part of himself that was loyal to this insane 
mother or that belonged to her. 

James (Case 36), a seven-y car-old boy said that the state hospital 
came after his father because of 

.... hj« head — his hrain — because he cursed. He used to hit 
me and cursed at my in other .and slic tried to stop him but he 
cursed more and hit me for nothing so the hospital enme out 
for him. lie got gassed in the war. Then when lie cursed the 
gas got started up, I don't know which w<ay. He does the 
cursing because he was sick in the head. I used to curse hini 
right hack. I thought it was fun* But I don't do it any more, 

I though it was fuu. Now 1 see it ain’t since my father went 
nwny. I’m a little bit ne irons because my father was nervous. 

I'm iiiimcd after my father, 

His concept of the cause of mental disease was not unlike Wil- 
liam^s. He, too, believed it was due to cursing and unwarranted 
iiggi-csyion. But he had also heard that his father was gassed in 
the wav and he took this very literally. He believed that the gas 
was in tlie head and “just gets started up“ when his futlier curses. 
He thus has a very vivid concept of curse words igniting some 
process in the brain. He believed that he might follow the same 
course since he was his father's son, especially as he had the same 
name, and becau.se he cursed his father back when bis fatlicr cursed 
him. 

Harold (Case 35), a l3-ycar-old boy, had a father with general 
pearesis and had syphilis himself. He said, am dumb in schoul. 
I got the whatwou-may-call-it from my father.” He said that his 
father was in the hospital because of a disease he got from woincj] 
and the \vhole family has the disease from him. He said his school 
work has become too liavd and be might as well quit. He had a 
strong sense of inferiority and guilt 
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Mary (Case 40), ^vas a lO'ycar-old Rivl with a mother who had 
an alcoholic psychosis. Mary said: 

I am not hflppy nt home. My mmlier linink on hDliiiays 
and my sister’s birthday, every Christmas and hcfoie Christmas. 

She drinks whiskey. My {athcr don’t drink so inirch. He kcLs 
drunk aonietimes Saturdays and M’cdncsdnys. My moth or yells. 

She talks to herself and talks to the walls. She curses. 1 run 
owt bcerkvisc if she R&ts very dvimk kicks me aud heats cue. 

I don’t like school because the kids tease me. They say, "Mary 
isn't smart and her mother gets drunk.” A mother should mitid 
the children by taking good cue nf them, by not hitting them. 

A mother isn't supposed to drink and she ia not mi p posed to 
talk to the wall. 

It seems til at it is not possible for a cliild to avoid feeling the 
sense of guilt and inferiority which is imposed on him by a psycliotic 
mother. Again, the psychosis is defined in terms of aggressive acts 
against the child, swearing and talking, and by its inflncMice on tlie 
child. In tins case the inference is that Mavy^s dumbness is in some 
way related to the mother's drunkenness. 

Edward (Case 60) » was a 10-ycar-old boy whose mother com- 
mitted suicide when he was an infant. He believed tluit slic killed 
lierself because she knew lie was going to he barl, and tliat lie had 
to be bad because he was her child. He says: 

I know my raotUer must have done something bad. She luast 
have gaUen something in her bad. She killed herself. I know 
it Is bad to kill yoirrself. She had St. Vitus's dance. You get it 
in your head ami shake fill over. I had it loo. I used to curse 
a lot but I quit it. It was bad. I so me times think it was my 
fn Ilk and sometimes the St. Vitus's dance that madL* her do it. 

They said it was because .she knew I would grow and get hig 
and she didn't know if I wo\dd be bad or not. Slic must have 
known that I would be bad- I got the St. Vitus's dance from 
being bnd too. 1 went to the movies when I wasn’t supposed 
to and saw a picture of n mummy and went home and dreamt 
about it and woke up scared and had the St Vitus's dance. 

This child had almost hopelessly confused all Jiis own and his 
mother's supposed wickedness. He believed that .slic coniinltted 
suicide because she knew he was going to be bad; she was bad 
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because she committed suicide; she must have been bad to get tlie 
St. Vitus’s dauce by being bad. He also confessed that he cursed, 
which shows be was bad and may have accounted for the St Vitus’s 
daiicc he says he once Iiad> and also cxplnitiecl the badness whicli the 
mother foresaw when she killed herself. 

Ii\ general wc find that the children, especially the younger ones, 
have a very objective attitude towards mental illness, It has none 
of the mysteiy for them that it has for adults. They believe it 
is the result of violence and badness. Schilclei and VVcschslcr (26) 
have shown that in studying children’s concepts of death they found 
that cliildrcn believe only in a violent death. Neither docs death 
hold any mystery for them. They do not believe in immortality 
until tJicy arc taught b}?’ their elders. Their understand lug of 
mental illnesses is in the same category. The majority believe that 
people become insane from blows on the head, or falling on the 
head, or being dropped when they are little^ Some children believe 
that people arc born that way, but these arc the older children. One 
boy, who heard that his father was gassed in the war, took the 
explanation very literally and believed that he still bad the gas in 
his he«icl and that he ignited it by cursing. According to children, 
the two essential factors in mental illness are unwarranted aggression 
against the cliild, cursing and using bad words, or talking wild. It 
is a very striking thing to what extent the cursing or improper use 
of woixh' or language figures in mental illnesses, in the opinion of 
children, T!ic_y believe it is the mental illness; they also believe 
it causes the mental illness. One boy believed that he was a little 
bit nervous and liable to insanity becjiiise he cursed his father right 
back his father cursed him in the height of his mental illness. 
In view of the fact that motor «action and language are indeed the 
most objective evidences of the function of the brain, it is quite 
appropriate that the child defines mental illness in terms of these 
two functions. Children are also very objective about syphilis and 
alcohol when they play a part in tlie pS5^chosis. Child j-en also feel 
that their own badness, such as cursing, aggression, or looking at 
aggressive moving pictures, ma}^ be the cause of mental illness in the 
parent, Thej' arc quick to identify their behavior, especially curs'- 
ing or aggression, with the psychotic beliaviqr of the parent and, 
therefore, think themselves liable to the mental breakdown like the 
parent. 



II. CONCLUSIONS 

Sixty childvtn ^YhQ were lirou[rht to the CliiUlrcii's Ohscrvation 
Wai-tl oi the Psycluatvic Division of Pcllevuc Hospital for observa- 
tion of all kinds of behavior inohlems, and who liad a psyciiotic 
parent or criminal pnicnt tvitli an institutional record, arc reported. 
Evidence for constitutional factors or Jicreditaiy factors are present 
in a small number of the children of schii&oplirciiic parents. One 
child developed sebii^ophrenia almost conciirrcntl3' xvttli tlic inotlicr. 
Thetc seems to be a type of schrzoid personality deviate which may 
be due to constitutional factors. Behavior problems arise from the 
effects of the loss of the psychotic or criminal parent, the broken 
home, the unsuitable treatment of the child by the parents, or dis- 
turbance in parent-child relationships, especially when thc)^ occur in 
the critical periods of the development of the personality. Mental 
and emotional retardation occur in children who are confined with 
defective or schizophrenic parents, and are deprived of the normal 
environmental stimuli for growth, especially langnaKc development, 
id the early years. Psychopathic behavior problems develop in chil- 
dren who have been deprived of the normal homelife, of parent- 
child relationship, or where the homclife and pavent-child relation- 
ships arc broken in the first five or six years, before the personality, 
including the super-ego, has developed. Neurotic belnivior problems 
arise in children who have been deprived of part hut not all of the 
normal homelife and pavent-child relationships, and who arc forced 
to struggle with exaggerated feelings of inferiority, guilt, insecurity, 
and anxiety. Conduct disorders occur in children who are forced 
to run away from an unfavorable home, and must lake part in asso- 
ciated delinquencies such as stealing and truancy. In general, there 
are more behavior problems in cliildren of psychotic matlicrs than of 
psychotic fathers, because the niotlicr is more essential to the home- 
life and personality development of the child. However, wlien the 
psychosis or criminal behavior in a father destroys tlic Integrity of 
the home, the children may suffer through the secondary lotis of tiie 
mother. There is, however, one group of hoys wlio show a serious 
behavior disturbance as a result of a psychosis in the fatlier. These 
are the boys who develop distorted identification processes in con- 
nection with the father when the father develops and reacts to 
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paranoid delusions, especially against the raotJicr, in the early years 
of the boy^s life when he would be normally identifying himself with 
the father and passing through the Oedipus stage. Such boy^s 
behavior closely patterns the father’s psychosis, but is associated with 
a severe ambivalent attitude towards the father, mother, and self, 
with marked emotional instability and serious behavior difficulties. 
Similar disturbances in personality may occur in a boy whose father 
allows ctiitviaal behavior and who is caui^ht, imprisoned, or killed at 
this same age period in the child. 

In general, the behavior difficulties in the children become most 
serious in early puberty, although the disorder in the parent occurs 
earlier in the life history of the child. 

Of the 60 families studied there were 198 living children. Besides 
the 60 children included in this report, there are recorded beliavior 
difficulties in 50 siblings, making a total of 100 behavior difficulties, 
or 51 per cent. 

This opportunity is used to consider children’s concepts of mental 
illness. Their attitude is very objective. In general, they believe 
it is due to violence, especialh'^ blows on the head, and they believe 
that it is characterized by unwarranted aggression against the child 
and by cursing. 
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I. THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The present report on domination and integrative behavior in 
children of preschool age is bath a continuation and an elaboration 
of a preliminary report previously made (3). In that report the 
M^riter gave some of the theoretical considerations underlying the 
concepts of socinl behavior here being investigated. 

Briefly, integrative behavior is a growth phenomenon. Growth 
is regarded as a change in structure or function of the organism. 
Growth is a voluntary abandoning of status, which is another way 
of describing change or learning. Growth or integrative behavior 
is characterized by a yielding of the existing structure or function 
for a new structure or function that is in the process of becoming. 
Yielding is a spontaneous response to difference. It is a response 
of a secure person, of one who is free to abandon himself to some- 
thing new and different. 

Growth is to be observed and measured along a theoretical con- 
tinuum; it is not an all or none phenomenon; it is relative. Growth 
is process; it is dynamic, not static. The cross-scctions of this pro- 
cess which an experimenter observes and records as behavior are 
at the moment of recording already historical components of the 
individuals past experience. Life moves on as a process of respond- 
ing between the individual and his environment. Response is by 
definition change: the individual is different for having responded. 
Growth is creative; it is characterized by the emergence of originals, 
originals in structure or function. 

Actual Fersiif: Ideal Growth. The controlling or regulating fac- 
tors of growth lie not so much within the organism as such or in 
tile environment as such, as they lie in the chance constellation of 
forces that are responding or relating between the individual and his 
environment in the immediate, momentary and changing situation. 
Tlieoretically, the individual grows at his optimum or he grows at 
sometJiing less thiin he might. Thi.s is true whether one considers 
physical growth, healthful body functioning, mental growth, or 
personality development. 

Tlius physicians say that practicrlly all persons arc somewliat 
less healtiiy than they might be, that structurally and functionally 
they might be more healthy than they are if certain conditions in 
tile organism or in the environment or in the dynamic relating of 
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the two were changed. If the child's adenoids were removed, if 
he had better food, oi if he got more sleep ov more exercise he 
might be, the physicians say, in better conclitioa or he might be 
healthier than he is. 

Recent rcseaicli in mental development, which 1ms shown that nm- 
sery school experience can consistently raise the IQ's of a nursery 
school group, indicates that "\vc may all, in fact, he somewliat men- 
tally retarded." 

Likewise in the field of personality development and mental hy- 
giene with which this study is more particularly concerned it can 
be said that most persons arc functioning at something less than tlieir 
maximum potential, 

Mental health ... is plainly a stage of perfection that is 
never actually readied by anyone. Just aa there probably da ca 
not ocist a completely healthy, entirely normal^ physical or- 
ganism itiJLcle up of absolutely healthy parts, so those gifted ivitU 
the best of mental heflhh present flnvv,s visible in greater or less 
degree, cammooly called ‘^peculiarities'' or "difficulty spots." In- 
deed a state of complete mental health coiTld not be defined or 
described” (6, p. 3). 

It is not possible to define optimum growth nor is it necessary in 
order to study growth. What one always studies under phj^sical, 
mental, or personality growth is the something-less- than growth at 
its best, the responding at a point somewhat short of llie upper 
theoretical terminus of the continuum between atrophy, stagna- 
tion, or disintegration at one end and optimum growth at the other. 

Growth or learning occurs only through the confronting of differ- 
ences; growth and learning are phenomena of yielding to differences 
in which the organism emerges with a changing structure or function. 

hit Off rathe Behavior, Personality growth or integrative behavior 
is a process of change in structure or function that results from 
increasingly complex relations with persons different from one's self. 
Personality growth occurs when tlic individual is able to seek and 
to discover or define common purposes in activities that nrc mutually 
satisfying to himself and to those in his environment. Personality 

^Note: The term "nontiar' does not mean the same tiling lo a pliysicinn 
that it means to a st,itiatician. Normal, as commonly uaecl by a pliysicinu 
and as quoted above, meatis Ideal or standard, not aver ace or according 
to norms. The "notmal" or average person has one or more remediable 
physical or medical deficiencies. 
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growth or development is directly proportional to tlie spontaneity 
(security or absence of fear) with which a person responds to his 
envuonment. 

Integrative behavior is flexible, dynamic, yielding, spontaneous; 
it shows no fear of abandoning status, no fear of change. An 
integrating person seeks and finds common purposes with another; 
he expends energy with another, not against another. 

Integrative behavior in one person induces integrative behavior in 
another. An integrating person accepts another as he is, thus con- 
tributing to the other's securit}^, and thus making it possible for 
the otlier person to be spontaneous, to be himself. There is no 
greater psychological security than for one to be accepted as he is. 
In a child guidance clinic the integrative relationship is called rap- 
port.2 

Dominaiwe Behavior. Dominative behavior on the contrary is 
rigid, fixed, static. A dominating person has his mind made up, has 
his goals or desires predetermined. He does not yield to differences ; 
he is not abandoning his status; he is trying to preserve status. He 
is not seeking a better understanding of another nor is he trying to 
achieve a redefining of desires, values, or objectives in order to dis- 
cover a lower coininoii denominator of differences. He is expending 
energy against another. He is not reducing conflict, he is either 
maintaining or increasing the conflict of differences. 

-Compare a statement by a psychiatrist describing a rclationsliip which 
he calls "specific and unique/' Frederick H. Allen, writing on The Child 
as the Therapist Sees Him says: "Flist, I might indicate the nature of the 
therapeutic relation with a child. . , , 

"This is a specific and unique relation established with a child who is 
presenting sonic difficulties in his behavior. Usually he is brought and has 
had little to sny as to whether this is a thing he vvants to do. From the 
beginning the therapist tries to gn'c the child the feeling that lierc he is 
taken just as he is. He is accepted as a child, not as a problem, with no 
attempt to mould him into .iny thing other than what he can be nt ihe 
moment. ... 

"The therapist is an unusual adult in the child's experience because the 
child finds himself accepted by him exactly as he is. Tliere is no other 
person present. . , . There is no attempt to make him into something else, 
nor to change his patten\ of behavior. The child is neither scolded nor 
blamed, nor i« he told what to do . , (l, p. 3-+). 

In other words the therapeutic relation has an absence of domination 
and an abundance of integration. The p.sychiatrist is seeking a common 
purpose with the child, is expending energy with the child, not against him. 
Integrative behavior of the p.sychiatrist (accepting the child as he is, yield- 
ing to differences) induces iiUegralivc behavior in the child. When the’ 
induction works, psychiatrists call it rapport. 
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domination seeks first not self-abRiidoning, but self-preservation. 
It resists change. However justified the individual may be in pre- 
serving the status quo, domination is decidedly less than growth at 
its optimum. 

Resistflitcc and ^nhnnsston. Domination tends to induce rcsistance. 
Biit resistance is itself dominative behavior, If the relative strength 
is too great, domination will produce submission. 

Resistance and submission are both fear responses; they show fear 
of losing status quo. Submission is not to be confused with yielding. 
Submission is a coerced response of fear; it is not spontaneous. Yield- 
ing is a spontaneous response by an individual so unconcerned with 
his own security that he is not afraid to change or give up his present 
status. Resistance and submission arc responses to domination; they 
arc both something-less-tlian spontaneous, and both something-less- 
than expressions of growth. 

Domination and integration are dififerent and unrelated techniques 
of responding to dififerences, Domination can obstruct integrative 
behavior where the intolerance of difference and the balance of 
povver are both too great, Domination, being the negation of 
growth, cannot induce integrative behavior. Integrative behavior 
creates no situation in which another person feels the need to main- 
tain or protect his status; integration thus does not induce domina- 
tion, 

There is probably no situation in which the responding process 
between an individual and his environment is cliar.icterized uniquely 
by domination or by integration; the phenomena of relating are too 
complex. There are many momentary situations, however, in which 
one of these types of responding can be said to be preponderant, in 
which energy is spent with another or is spent against him, in which 
efforts arc made to maintain or increase conflict of differences or to 
reduce conflict of differences. 

The present study does not include data on submission. It does 
include data on domination and resistance to domination, and on 
integrative behavior or the expenditure of energy in the direction 
of common purposes. 

Auendani Beliaviitr. The comparison of dominative and in- 
tegrative beliavior with ascendant behavior is only incidental to the 
present study. The term ascendant behavior as used in the psy- 
chological literature and as defined in reports of experimental re- 
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search makes no distinctions between dominative and integrative 
behavior. An example can sufficiently illustrate this point. 

The Jack study of ascendant behavior in preschool children (4, 
p. 9-65) is a carefully planned and meticulously executed piece of 
research. Jack undertook to adapt the Allport concepts of ascendant 
beliavior in adults (2) to the levels of preschool children and by 
experimental methods to study the behavior of young children which 
seemed to fit those concepts. But according to the Jack definitions 
of ascendant behavior the following activities of preschool children 
are recorded as aFcendant behavior and arc assigned equal score 
values. 

1, A child reaches across the sand table and snatches a toy 
out of the hand of a companion and plays with it himself. 

2. A child asks his companion if he may play with a toy 
if he will give it back in just a minute. 

According to the concepts of the writer, the first example is 
dominative beliavior; the second is integrative behavior. The first 
is frowned upon in nursery schools; the second is encouraged. 

The writer maintains that the distinction between dominative 
and integrative behavior is important for a concept of perscnality 
growth. Moreover, dominative and integrative behavior can be 
differentiated experimentally and have in this study been reliably 
observed in preschool children. With this main difference in con- 
ceptual thinking, the writer in setting up the present study has 
drawn heavily upon the methods and procedures established by Jack, 
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Subjects. One hundred twenty-eight children of preschool age 
were studied. They constituted three groups as follows: 63 chil- 
dren enrolled in the preschool laboratories of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, State University oi lov^^a at Iowa City, Iowa; 
3+ orphanage children enrolled m the nursery school at the Iowa 
Soldiers^ Orphans* Home in Davenport, Iowa; and 31 orphanage 
children not enrolled in nursery school used as a control group. 

Tabic 1 gives the numbers of children in the respective groups 
observed at different times. 

TABLE I 
Observation 

June August February June 
ScK 1935 1935 1936 1936 

low 71 City nursery school group 
Boyg 34 9 

Girls 19 12 

Total 53 21 

Orphanage nursery sclioni group 
Boys 10 8 12 

Girla 11 9 10 

Total 21 17 22 

Orphanage control group 
Boys 7 7 + 

Girls 8 6 9 

Total 15 13 13 

All groups 

Boys 51 IS 25 

Girls 38 IS 31 

Total 89 30 56 

Tabic 3 gives the mean ages and age ranges for the respective 
groups as of June 1, 1935, IQ's, and IQ ranges for the tests nearest 
that date. 


table 2 


Group 


Age in months 
Mean Range 

Mean 

IQ 

Range 

Iowa City nursery 

school 

47.9 

80 to 6S 

128.0 

80.0 to 177 

Orphanage nursery 

school 

49.8 

28 to 78 

88.5 

67.5 to 125 

Orphanage control 


57.2 

28 to 79 

82.3 

57.0 to 107 


The Iowa City children are for the most p«art normal or superior 
children coming from families that represent a cross-section of the 
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population of a town of fifteen thousand populatinii. A large pro- 
portion of tlie children, however, come from families of the uni- 
versity staff or of graduate students. Most of the Iowa City chil- 
dren had attended nursery scliool one or two years. 

The nursery school at the orphanage was an innovation. Set up 
as an experimental or research nursery school in a building espe- 
cially designed for its purpose, the orphanage nursery school had 
been in operation about eight months when the first observations were 
taken. According to the reports of the teachers as well as acco rul- 
ing to preliminary reports of other studies, the nursery scliool 
children seemed to be having considerable difficulty in adapting 
themselves to the facilities of the nursery school. According to 
later observations it has seemed to take the nursery school children 
about a year to begin to respond to a nursery school as most 
cliilclreu do. 

When the nursery school wms established, each child enrolled was 
paired for chronological age, mental figc, and time at tlie orphanage 
with a child in the control group. They were not, however, paired 
on the basis of any personality ohsevvations or measurements. 

Proce{hi?'e.^ Children were taken in pairs to the testing room 
where they were allowed to play for five minutes. In the room was 
a sand box on a low table. In the sand box were a toy sand pail, 
shovel, sieve, two automobiles, and three rubber toy animals always 
ari'anged in the same position when the children arrived, As he led 
the children into the room, the experimenter said, “Here are some 
toys for you to play with until I come back and get you. We will 
keep them in tlie sand box all the time, but you may play with any- 
thing you want to“ (4, p. 16). 

With a few exceptions each child was paired at random with five 
other children of his own group. In addition to the pairings 
in his own group the orphanage nurseiT school children and the 
orphanage control group children were each paired at random with 
live other children of the other group. The orphanage nursery 
school children weie not strangers to those in the control group, 

Tile wiiLer is grateful to Miss Marjorie L. Page for her cooperation 
which determined in part the adoption of the Jack procedure for this study. 
The nature of this cooperation is explained in the section reporting data 
on ascendant behavior. Observations for June and August, 1935, were 
made on children paired by Miss Page for her study of the modificution 
of ascendant behavior In preschool children (S). 
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for outside of nursery school hours they lived together i/i tlie same 
cottages. In order to avoid the possibility of wearing off the novelty 
of the situation and thus losing interest, an attempt was made not 
to use any one child more than twice in the same day. The collec- 
tion of data for each of the four different obseivation periods during 
the year required from ten days to a month, 

Inasinuch as each child was paired with five or more children, 
it was considered advisable to determine whether or not there 
would be any relationship between a child^s score in one pairing and 
his scores in other pairings, A correlation was made for all pos- 
sible combinations of the scores for each child — com- 
binations for n scores. The correlation obtained was .12zt.04. This 
small correlation coefficient was not considered high enough to 
justify the extra work required to correct for the slight tendency to 
obtain the same score. The change in results would he almost 
negligible. 

Method of Scoring, The following observation blank was used: 

Anderson 

Form 1 

May, 1936 

Dnte 

Group 

Observer 

RECORD OF DOMINATION— INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
P 

Subject // C 
P 

Subject B C 

^ ^ A H 

1. Verbal demands to secure materials 

2. Forceful attempts to secure materials 

3. Succeeds in securing materials 

4- Defends, snatches back materials 

5. Verbal commands lo direct c’a behavior 

6. Forceful attempts ta direct behavior 

7. Succeeds in dircctiaE behavior 

8. Criticizes, reproves companion 
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9 . Shows common purpose b}" word or action 

10. Verbal request or suggestion to direct 

c’a behavior or secure material 

11. Complies with request or suggestion 

12. Sets pattern including gesture which 

companion Imitates 
Dom. Scores (1-8) 
integ. Scores (9-12 plus c-11) 


De/i7iitions. Tlirough preliminary observations the follcwing list 
of definitions and illustrations was set up as a guide for the ob' 
servers 

1. Verbal demands to secure materials. 

Demands toy or play materialg (including the right to use 
the sand in the box or In a certain part of the box). 

2 . Forceful attempts to secure materials. 

Attempts to get toy or play materials (including certain 
position at or certain portion of the sand box) from compnnioa. 
Includes attempts to take material even when companion has 
laid it down close to him, but is obviously retaining it in his 
Immediate possession. It includes, also, reaching for material 
even when the hands do not come into actual contact with it 
before it is snatched away. (Forceful accompaniments to 
attempts to get materials or to enforce other demands, as 
hitting and kicking, arc not counted again as separate items of 
behavior.) (When 1 and 2 occur simultaneously, only item 
2 is counted.) 

3. Succeeds in securing materials from companion's poa- 

session by demands or by force. 

4. Defends, snatches back materials taken from his possession. 

Holds on to toy he has and resists attempts to take it; snatches 

it back from companion who has taken it from him, Item 4 is 
counted even when the companion ultimately succeeds In 
getting the toy, but is counted only once for each attempt to 
take material from n child. 

Defense la construed here to involve a command, threat, or 
the use of force, 


‘For a more detailed contrast of clominative and integrative behavior 
with ascendant behavior, enmpare the definitions given here with those 
given for ascendant behavior by Jack (4, p- 17-18), 
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5. Verbal commands to direct companion's behavior. 

Includes resistance to companion’s attempts to participate 

in child's activity. 

One child forbids another, 

6. Forceful attempts to direct behavior. 

Forceful attempts usually include contact with companion's 
person or materials. Child yJ sai-ing, “Look what I made" is 
not credited with forceful attempt but with item 10, verbal 
suggestion to direct behavior. However, if the companion 
pays no attention and the child holds the object in his corn- 
panion's line of vision, this is TCgarded as a forceful nttempt 
to direct behavior. 

Throwing sand or other material at companion; use of force 
of any kind about the person of companion, (When 5 and 6 
occur sirmiltancoiisly, only item 6 is counted.) 

7. Succeeds in directing behavior by commands or force. 
(Success in items 5 or 6,) 

8. Criticizes, reproves, or places companion in a disadyon- 

tageoiis comparison. 

Includes "Bum,” “Dumbbell," and other uncomplimentary 
names. 

This behavior implies an attack against the status of a com- 
panion and includes, thciefore, any implicaUcn of blame. 
'^Criticizes" implies negative criticism and does not include 
criticism that is constructive or thnt attempts to evaluate a 
product or activity independently of the companion associated 
at the moment with it. 

Behavior in which child places companion in disadvantageous 
comparison with self is not construed as evidence that child is, 
seeking harmony or common purpose, e.g., "I have a bigger 
house than yours,” saw q bigger elephant than you did.” 
Such remarks when obviously stated not to compare houses or 
elephants so much as to compare child /J with child B are 
construed as dominating and checked under item 8. 

9. Shows common purpose hy word or action. 

Includes attempts to cooperate; attempts to share or to 
participate in compnnion’a activity, e.g., "Now I'll do this": 
also acquiescence to such attempts on the part of companion. 
Nonverbal behavior in the nature of taking turns. Such stnte- 
ments as, "Let’s cover him up,’* when the companion is al- 
ready engaged in the suggested activity; instances when the 
child may help his compnnion with something in order to show 
how to do it, although there ia no verbal accompaniment to 
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indicate that this is the reason, WltUout overt evidence of 
domination die use of *'\Ve’' presiimcs integrative behavior. 
Gratiiitoiia behavior; volunteering services; giving materials, 
*‘This is the way I do it’* (am going to do it). 

Acquiescence in or overt recognition of, or response to, co- 
operative behavior, volunteered services- or donated materials. 

10. Verbal request or suggestion to direct compaiiion*B behavior 
or to secure materials. 

Child suggests activity for his companion, either individual 
or cooperative. This includes any statement for companion’s 
activity beginning with *'LctV’ or suggestion in form of ques- 
tion as "Shall we.” (Note under 9 that ^‘LctV* indicates 
common purpose when companion is himself already engaged 
in the activity; the change in behavior is then in the child 
himself. In 10 '‘Let's” implies that the suggested change in 
behavior is primarily in the companion, the child himself al- 
ready having the idea.) 

Includes apportionment of toys to companion with or with- 
out a verbal accompaniment (such statements as, "Do you 
wont me to pour some sand into your truck?*'). 

Such vocalization as "E-e-e-e” when obviously directing com- 
panion to stop doing something is also included. 

Includes all questions: e.g., "When will yon be through with 
the shovel?” "What are you making?” "Did you hear that 
noise "What did you say?” "Huh?" "What?" 

Includes all remarks calling child's attention to something: 
e.g., "Look Qt this,'* "Watch me." (These are construed sug- 
gestions unless accompanied by evidence of force or threat.) 

Child askg for or suggests that he be given toy or play 
materials (including the right to use the sand in the box or 
in a certain part of the box) ; includes any statement or desire 
for something in the possession of companion and modification 
of such statements as: "Can I have it, if I give it back in 
just a moment?" 

Unrelated conversation, not questions or answers: e.g,, "I 
went to the circus,” 'Tve got a blue dress.” 

11. Complies with request or suggestion. 

Includes answers, gestures, or overt responses to any ques- 
tion; includes repetition of an original question when com- 
panion asked, e.g., "What did you say?" 

Repetition of a remark when companion asks, "What did 
you say?" Repetition of an act when companion says, "What 
did you do?” or "Do that again.” 
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12. Sets pattern including gesture wliicli companion imitates. 

This is counted only when there is lepctition of the speech 
or other hehavjor of the companion, the pattern being repeated 
in suffident entirety to be pininly recognizable. Only one repe- 
tition of the same pattern is counted, (It does not include 
joining companion with a song or chanted phrase, which would 
be checked as 9.) 

Exaitipte. TUe sand table jiggled. One child stooped down 
to look at underside of table; companion did same, Example, 

Child goes to window and looks out; companion does same. 

Reliability of Observers, In the prclimin^iry report of this study 
of dominative and integrative behavior (3) the reliability of ob- 
servers was computed separately for each item of behavior on the 
observation blank. Preliminary observations had been taken on 
33 pairs of childtcn at Iowa City and on 20 pairs of children at 
the orphanage. It was obvious to the observers that the total 
amount of activity at Iowa City was so much greater than at the 
orphanage and the interplay so much more complex and difficult to 
observe that reliability was computed separately for Iowa City and 
for orphanage data. Percentage of agreement was computed by 
dividing twice the number of identical tallies of items of behavior 
by the sum of the tallies of both observers. Percentage of agree- 
ment for the total number of items computed item item for 
Iowa City was 82 and for the orphanage 88 as given in the pre- 
liminary report. 

Since it was later planned not to analyze the responses item by 
item, the reliability data weie recomputed to give correlation coeffi- 
cients between observers for dominativc behavior and for integrative 
behavior. 

Data reported in this study were gathered by two different ob' 
servers.^ Reliability of the second observer was made on 20 pair- 
ings. Table 3 gives the coefficients of reliability and the numbers 
of pairings on which the coefficients were obtained. 


°The writer is indebted to Mr. Hubert Coffey and Mlsgea Janet Rcdfield 
and Helene Heye, research assistants. Mr. Coffey established reliability 
of his observations with th^ writer and gathered the data reported for 
June and August, 1935. Data for February and June, 1936, were obtained 
by Mias Rcdfield who established reliability of her observations with Misa 
Heye. 
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TABLE 3 





IniegtaWon 

Total 

atlWitj 

A and B 

lowQ 

33 

City nursery school 
.9O±.02* 

group 

.93±,01 

.94±.01 

A and B 

Orphanage nursery school 
20 .99±.00 

group 

.93±.Ol 

.98±.00 

Iowa City 

nursery school 

group and orphanage nursery 

school group 

C and D 

10 

combined 

.88±.03 

.97±.0l 

.93 ±.01 


*Since there is a score for each child, the probable errors are based on 
numbers equal to twice the number of pairings. 


Reliability^ of Order of Pairinffs. In order to determine the 
effect of order of pairing on domination and integration scores, 
comparisons were made between the scores obtained in the first 
pairings and scores obtained on the fifth pairings of orphanage 
children. Tlieie was a tendency for control group children to show 
lower domination scores on the fifth trial than they showed on the 
first. This difference was not significant. None of the other differ- 
ences approached significance. 

Teachers* Ratiugs of Bommatwe and Integratke Behavior. As 
a means of validating tlie experimental findings of this study the 
teaclicrs of the orphanage nursery school were asked to rate each 
child on a blank specially devised for this study, Three teachers, 
referred to as A, Bj and Gj rated each child independently. The 
ratings of each teacher were then correlated with those of the other 
teachers for reliability of the ratings. The mean ratings for each 
child were correlated with the child's mean domination and integra- 
tion scores for his pairings made one week, previously. 

The following instructions and rating blank were used : 

Andccaon 
Form 2 

RATING SCALE OF DOMINATIVE AND INTEGRATIVE 
BEHAVIOR 

Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
Deftiitiotis of Terms 

behavior ia behavior Itv wUioh ot\c person uses 
force or attempts to use force (1) to secure play materials which 
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he wants from a companion; (2) to direct the behavior of the 
cojnpanion; or (3) to defend one's own personal or property 
rights in the play situation. It incUules also (4) any sort of 
intolerance of a companion, e.g,, the Use of blame, reproof, ridi- 
cule, or shame. 

I iileff fatigue behiivior is behavior which shows respect for 
other individuals, for their desires or purposes in piny nctiviky 
and for their pcraontil ami property rights. In case of a dider- 
cncc in plans or purposesj in which each ^:hild has a right to 
his own choice Qr opinion, the one using integrative behavior 
mny in alee requests or may try to persuade but be leaves the 
decision or linnl choice to the other person witl»«ut ntteinpting 
to use force. Requests, suggestions, asking question^ are in- 
tegrative in contrast with commands which nrc authoritative, 
presumptive, and dominatiyc. 

Directions for Raters 

Imagine that the child who is being mted has been paired 
on dilferent occasions with each oE the other children of hU 
group in. an experimental play situation. Each pair of chil- 
dren has been left in the experimental playroorti for five min- 
utes and told that they might play there until the experirnenter 
returned* In the play room Was a small sand box on a low 
table. In the sand box were a small pail, shovel, sieve, two 
automobilijs, and three rubber animals. 

Please rate these children according to the freqnmty of be- 
havior which you would expects 

Make these ratings by comparing each child with the entire 
group* For example, a child who attempts to use force to 
secure pUy materials from a companion in a decidedly greater 
number of situations thnn the average of his group is scored S. 
'I'hc child who is typicnl of the average in the frequency 
of one pnltern of behavior is scored 3, The child who is 
tiotkeably lucking in this type of behavior is scored 1* 


Anderson 

Form 2 

RATING SCALE FOR DOMINATIVE AND INTEGRATIVE 
BEHAVIOR 

Iowa Child WcUaie ResicarcVi Station 

Name Group 

Date ^Rater 

1 — decidedly less frequent than ihe average for the group 
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2 = somewhat legs frequent than the average for the group 

3 — frequency about equal to the average for the group 

4 = somewhat more frequent than the average for the group 

5 = decidedly more frequent than the average for the group 

1. Uses or attempts to use force to secure materials from hia 

companion 

1 2 3 4 S_ 

2. Uses force or coininanda to direct behavior of companion 

I 2 3 4 S_ 

3. Uses foicc or commands to defend his personal or property 

rights in the play situation 

1 2 3 4 l_ 

4. Criticises, blames or reproves companion for accidents or 
for behavior or achicvcmenlg which do not meet ills approval 

1 2 I 4 l_ 

5. Respects personal and property rights of others; is willing 

to take turns 

1 2 3 4 5^ 

6. Initiates cooperative activity in which he may permit or 

even help his companion to carry out ideas of his (the com- 
panion's) own 

1 2 3 4 S_ 

7. Complies with reasonable requests of companion 

1 2 3 4 S_ 

8. Shares materials with companion without loss of personal or 

property rights 

12 3 4 5 


Table 4 shows the coefficients of correlation for reliability of the 
teachers' ratings : 


TABLE 4 


Teachers 

Number 

Domination 

Integration 

A and B 

26 

.64±.08 

.82±.04 

A and C 

26 

.6S±.08 

.94±.02 

B and C 

26 

.94±.02 

.92±.02 


Domination rating scores were computed from items 1 to 4 and 
for scores less than 3 on item 5. Integration rating scores were 
computed from scores of 3 or above for item 5 and for the scores 
on items 6 to 8 inclusive. Items 5 proved to be a split item in which 
a low score indicated that the child did not respect the rights of 
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others; a high score meant that he did respect the riglits of others 
and was willing to take turns. It is believed that this slight 
ambiguity which was not adequatelj^ covered in the directions to 
teachers accounts for the low correlation in doiniiiatian scores be- 
tween teacher A and tl)e other teachers. For several cliildrcji mar- 
ginal notes on the rating blanks indicated that a teacher felt the 
child socially unresponsive. The corresponding ratings of teachers 
B and C ran consistently at score 1 for all items on tlic blanks of 
these unresponsive children. For some of these children given score 
1 on each item by teachers i/ and teacher A gave score 3 on item 
5, score 3 being neutral. These observed deviations are sufficient 
to disturb the correlation coefficients computed on such a small 
number of cases, 

When the teachers’ ratings were averaged and the mean rating 
scores correlated with each cliihrs mean domination and mean 
integration scores the coefficients for domination were .72^.07, 
and for- integration .49±.ll, This means that the teachers are 
more able to judge dominative behavior than integrative behavior. 
It may mean also that the teachers arc more conscious of misbe- 
havior til an they are of behavior, that they notice more the inci- 
dents of conflict than they do cooperative play. The question might 
be raised to what extent or in what proportion the teachers’ contacts 
with the children might be in consequence primarily of a restraining 
nature. 

The coefficient of correlation between teachers' ratings and ob- 
served dominative behavior is probably lower than it might be, The 
slight ambiguity in item 5 has probably somewhat reduced this 
coefficient. 

Scoring. In the preliminary study domination scores were ob- 
tained from items 2, 5, and 8; integration scores included tallies for 
9, 10, and 11 plus the companion's score on item 11. Because of 
the change in plan for aualj^zing the data so that the only differentia- 
tion is to be between dominative and integrative behavior, all the 
items of behavior can be used. 

In this report domination scores include items 1 to 8 inclusive; 
integration scores include items 9 to 12 inclusive plus the companion's 
score for item 11. Including the companion's score for item H wns 
an arbitrary matter justified on the assumption that the companion’s 
compliance with a request or suggestion (item 10) was evidence of 
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success in finding a common purpose in social interplay. A sugges- 
tion or request of such a nature or made in such a way .ns to enlist 
the cooperation of a companion w.is assumed to be worth more as an 
act of integrative behavior than a suggestion or request that was 
ignored or declined. Success would, therefore, be analogous to items 
3 and 7 under domination which recorded success in forcing con- 
formity. 

A child's mean score for dominittion or tor integration is the 
total number of tallies he received for the respective behavior for 
all pairings divided by the number of children with whom he was 
paired. 

The present report will show higher domination scores than the 
preliminary report because all domination items are here included. 
The sum of domination and integration tallies includes then most 
of the social interplay that could be observed. During the actual 
observations the two main reasons for failure to record items were 
inarticulate or inaudible speech on the part of a child and the in- 
ability on the part of the observer to make some of tile finer dis- 
tinctions between commands and requests. 



3. COMPARISON OF GROUPS 

In the Iowa City group of nursery school children each clhld was 
paired with children from liis own group, At the orphanage, how- 
ever, as mentfoned before, each nursery school child was paired not 
only with five children of his own group but with five child rca of 
the control group. Similarly, each child in the control group was 
pair-ed with five mcinbers of the nursery school group, There were 
some exceptions to this general procedure due to illness. Thus 
there will he mean scores for Iowa City children and separate mean 
scores for orphanage nursery school children when paired respec- 
tively with nursery school and control childven; and there will be 
separate mean scores for orphanage control children when paired 
respectively with nursery school orphans and with members of their 
own group. 

Cowparison of Dominii^ioit and Inicgratian in Iowa Ciiy and 
Orphanage Groups for June, 1935. The three groups shoM" the 
mean scores for domination and integration in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 


Probfible error 

Group Scores Mean of incan 


Iowa City nursery school 

Domlnntioii 

192 

1.8+ 

,12 

Orphanage nursery school 

137 

3.81 

.23 

Orphanage control 

81 

1.7S 

.16 

Idwq City nursery school 

Integration 

192 

10.67 

.44 

Orphanage nursery school 

162 

5,63 

,32 

Orphanage control 

9S 

6.19 

44 

The differences between 

the means 

and their degree 

of slgnifi- 

cance follow in Table 6. 

The mean 

scores are shown 

grapliically 


in Figure 1. 

The orphanage nursery school children are sigjiificantly more 
dominating than either the Iowa City nursery school children or 
the orphanage control group. The orphanage control group lias a 
mean dominativc score slightly below that for the Iowa City chil- 
dren but the difference is not significant. 

In integrative bcliavior, however, Iowa City children have mean 
scores almost 50 per cent above the mean scores for cither or- 
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TABLE 6 






Obtained 

Standard 

cr vDi of 

Critical 

Chances 

Group"* 


difference 

difference 

ratio 

in 100 

Iowa City nursery school and 
orphannge nursery school 

Dcminatlon 

1.97 

.38 

5.19 

100 

Iowa City nursery school 

and orphanage control 


.07 

.30 

.24 

58 

Orphanage nursery school 

and orphanage control 


2,03 

.+2 

4.87 

100 



Integration 




lowQ City nursery school 

and orphanage nuracry 

school 5,04 

,97 

5.80 

100 

lowaCity nursery school 

and orphanage control 


+.48 

.80 

5.55 

100 

Orphanage nursery school 
orphanage control 

and 

,56 

.75 

.54 

71 


^In thia nud in nil following tabulations concerned with the significance 
of differences, the Rroup underscored has the larger mean. 



FIGURE I 

Mean Dominatiun a no Integration Scores for Iowa Crnr Nursery School 
AND Orphanage Groups for June, 1935 
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phanRge group. Iowa City children are significantly superior to 
both orphanage groups in integrative bcliavior. The orphanage con- 
trol group has an integration score slightly higher than tlie orphanage 
nursery school, hut there arc only 71 chances in 100 that there 
IS a true difference. 

Total hiteracimty jor June, 1935^ The sum of the domination 
and integration scores for any child gives a fair indication of the 
child's total activity which involved the companion . 

Preliminary observations made during the establishing of re- 
liability of observers indicated that the Iowa City children were 
much rnoie active than the orphanage children and the frequency 
and complexity of the interplay between the children was much 
greater in Iowa City. It can be safely said that many more items of 
behavior went unobserved or were omitted in the Iowa City group 
than occurred at the orphanage. The records for the total inter- 
activity of the orphanage cliildrcn, tiiereforc, are more complete 
than for Iowa City. Table 7 shows for June, 1935, the mean scores 
for domination plus integrative beliavior, he., the mean scores for 
total interactivity observed and recorded. The differences between 
mean scores, standard errors of the differences, and critical ratios 
are shown in Table 8. 

The ratios of mean scores to each other may be seen graphically in 
Figure 2. 


TABLE 7 


Group 

Pairings 

Mean 

Probnble error 
of mean 

Iowa City miracry school 

243 

12,19 

.34 

Orphanage nursery school 

156 

8.81 

.31 

Orphanage control 

100 

8.24 

.52 


It is seen that the Iowa City children are almost 50 per cent more 
interactive than cither of the orphanage groups and that these 
differences are significant. The orphanage nursery school children 
are slightly more interactive than the orphanage control group but 
the difference is not significant. 

Interpretation of Ohse7‘vatiQns for June, 1935. Is it possible to 
evaluate these data in terms of the stated hypotheses for personality 
growth? Hypotheses axe not only permissible; they are desirable 
for any scientific research. The important consideration is for the 
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FIGURE 2 

Mc/'W Scores tor Total Ihtur activity fok Iowa City Nursf.ry School AhiD 
Orphanagi Groups for June, 1935 


TABLE 8 


Group 

Obtained 

difference 

Standard 
error of 
difference 

Critical 

ratio 

Chances 
in 100 

Iowa City nursery school 
and orphanage nursery achool 

3.38 

.76 

4.42 

100 

Iowa City nursery school 
and orphanage control 

3.95 

.93 

4.26 

100 

Orplianuge nursery achool 
and orphanage control 

.57 

.97 

.28 

61 


scientific worker to make it clear when he is discussing hypotheses 
or theory and when he is presenting demonstrated facts. If this is 
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accomplished it is relatively easy to keep one's coaclusions within 
the data, 

It is axiomatic that personality growth is desirable. It has been 
assumed that the most desirable growth is an expression ol integra- 
tive behavior. It has been asserted here that growth can be observed 
and measured along a continuum with integrative behavior at one 
end and atrophy, inertness, shyness, timidity, I car, submission at 
the other end. In between these two extremes of most desirable and 
least desirable, i.e., behavior most expressive of growth and behavior 
least expressive of growth lies a large group of interiiiediate responses 
characterized by confusion, antagonisms, negativism, resistance, 
domination, and overt delinquencies. This overt negativistic domina- 
tivc behavior is less desirable than integrative behavior but more 
desirable from the standpoint of personality development than the 
submissive, shy, timid, lethargic, unresponsive behavior. 

The writer is not trying Co oversimplify tlie concepts of per- 
sonality or to spin theories too fine to be practical and useful. Some 
research is at hand to support the relationships outlined above as 
behavior scaled for its growth value. Wickman (7) reported sev- 
eral years ago that it was the concensus of judgment of representative 
mental hygienists and clinical workers cooperating in his study 
that the shy, timid, bashful child is a ituicli moie serious personality 
problem than the child who usiuiliy gets into ^‘disciplinary" trouble, 

From the data presented above for dominativc and integrative 
behavior, the relationships of these three groups of young children 
can now be evaluated, 

The Iowa City children hold a definite superiority. They show 
significantly higher total social interactivity than cither of the or- 
phanage groups. They are significantly superior to both orphanage 
groups in integrative behavior and significantly lower in dominativc 
behavior th^^n tlie orphanage nursery school group. 

The orphanage nursery school group must be ranked definitely 
superior to the control group from the standpoint of their bebaviDt, 
though their advantage rests on a rather shaky ground not unlike 
that found by the hunter without a license who discovered it less 
serious an offense to shoot a cow than a man. The orphanage nursery 
school children are jiot significantly different from the contiol group 
in total interactivity or in Integrative behavior. Paradoxically they 
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get their ranking above the control group for their significantly 
superior dominative scores on the assumption that it is more related 
to growth to be active than to be inactive. 

The orphanage control group is significantly inferior to Iowa City 
children in integrative behavior and not significantly different from 
tlic orphanage nursery school children in the same beliavior. l^ecause 
of its low integrative scores, it gets little credit for low dominative 
scores since there arc fewer signs of life in the control group than 
in the nursery school group. 

Co7fipnrison of Gro7tps with Scores Combined for June and 
August, 1935, and Febniar^^, 1936. When all the scores for all tlie 
pairings for June and August, 1935, and February, 1936, are com- 
bined, the mean scores arc those shown in Table 9 and illustrated 
in Figure 3. 


II 

10 

9 

B 

1 

6 

5 

2 


O 


nUJUBtP* •2.']b AlA 28T 

DominftTion inTCCR^Tion 



FIGURE 3 

Mean Domination and Mean Inteokation Scores Rased on Ali, Pairings 
FOR June and August, 1935, and Fedruary, 1936, for Iowa Cm^ 
Nursery School and Orphanage Groups 
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TABLE 9 





Probable error 

Group 

Scores 

Mean 

of 

mean 


Doniinutioii 




Iowa City nursery gchooi 

296 

2.+9 


.12 

Orphnnage nursery school 

+17 

3, 36 


.11 

Orphanage control 

297 

2.39 


.12 


Integration 




Iowa City nursery school 

276 

9.38 


.3+ 

Orphanage nursery school 

+16 

+.7+ 


.16 

Orphanage control 

287 

+.6+ 


.21 

Tile differences between 

these means 

; and thei 

r significance are 

given In Table 10. 

TABLE 10 






Standard 




Obtained 

error of 

Criticnl 

Chances 

Group 

dilFerciicc 

difference 

rado 

In 100 


Domination 




Iowa City nursery school and 
orphanage nursery school 
Iowa City nursery school and 

.87 

,2+ 

3.72 

100 

orphanage control 

QcpKaiiaijt au.c&ecy school 

*10 

.25 

.+7 

68 

and orphanage control 

.77 _ 

.23 

3.J1 

100 

Iowa City nursery school 

Integration 




and orphanage nursery school 
Iowa City nursery school 

5.1+ 

.5+ 

9.59 

100 

and orphanage control 
Orphanage nursery school 

5.2+ 

*58 

9.09 

loa 

and orphanage control 

.10 

.39 

.25 

60 


It is obvious from the above tabulations that the combination of 
data from three observation periods has only confirmed the relation- 
ships between groups shown in the data for June, 1935. 

Homogeneous and Cross-Pairings of Orphantrge ChildieJi. Are 
the orphanage nursery school children more dominating when paired 
with each other than when paired with children from the control 
group? How do they also compare in integrative behavior? Tabic 
ll gives the mean scores for different combinations of pairings. The 
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TABLE 11 


Orphanage 

pairinga 

Pfli rings 

Mean 

Probable error 
of mean 


Domination 



Nursery school with 




iivirscry achool 

22S 

3.29 

.U 

Nursery school with control 

89 

2.80 

.22 

Control with nursery achuol 

89 

3.28 

,20 

Control with control 

169 

2.19 

.14 


Integration 



Nursery , school with nursery 




school 

228 

3.S0 

.14 

Nursery school with control 

89 

4,19 

.27 

Control with nursery school 

89 

3.57 

.23 

Control with control 

169 

3.85 

.13 


scores are for the group first named when paired with children 
in the group named second. When a child is paired with a member 
of his own group > the scores of both children are counted in the 
group mean, thus increasing the number of cases. Figure 4 illus- 
trates the mean scores shown in this tabulation, 



MnAN Domination anu Mhan Intecration Scores in IIomogfneous and 
Cross Pairings or Orphan agu Nursilry School and 
Control Groups 
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Table 12 slinws which diiferenccs between mean scores given above 
are significant anti the extent to whicJi other obtained differences 
can or cannot be accounted for by chance. In tliis tabulation the 
mean scores were for the group named first in each pair. 

In tile first item the nursery school children are significantly more 
dominating when paired with each other than arc the control cliil- 
dren when tliey arc paired with each other. However* when the 
control children are paired with the nursery school children, the 
control children become more dominating than they were when 
paired with each other. This gain amounts to virtual significance, 
there being 99.9 chances in 1 00 that there is a difference greater 
than zero which is not due to chance. Although in item 1 in the 
tabulation the nursery school children are significantly more dominat- 
ing than the control children, this difference fadcvS out (item 3) when 
the control children and nursery school are each paired with nursery 
school children. When each group is paired with control children, 
the nursery school children again become more dominating, with 9+ 
chances in 100 that there is a real difference. In item 5 the nursery 
school children are shown to be more dominating wlien paired witli 
each other than when paired with control children. 

All these findings show that the nursery school cliildreii tend to be 
more dominating. Moreover^ the findings are consistent with the 
hypothesis on which some evidence will be reported later, that 
domination incites domination. 

Item 6 shows the second lowest critical ratio in the tabulation for 
domination: there arc 85 chances in 100 that the control children as 
a group are more dominating than the nursery school group when 
each is paired with in embers of the opposite group. It is doubtful 
whether this can be construed to mean that the nursery school 
children make the control children more dominating than the con- 
trol make the nursery school group. At any rate when the little 
sheep is paired with the big bad wolf the little sheep becomes not 
only less sheepish than the sheep but more wolfish than tlie wolf. 
And the wolf becomes more sheepish than the sheep. 

For integrative bcliavior the critical ratios are in general much 
smaller. When the children arc paired with members of their 
own groups (item 7) the Control group is slightly more integrative, 
With only 83 chances in 100, however, that the difference is not 
due to chance. In item 3 the control children are seen to be slightly 
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he m 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Orpliaiiji ^c 
p a i r 

Nursi'j’y •ichonl 

and lUirficiy 
-scliool with 
Loiitrol anti 

L’oiUroi 

Ci>ptTi>l and CDntTol 
ivilli comroi 
nnd miiHcry school 
Nu rsery school 
aiul 111! IS cry 
scliaol ivith 
control and 
nnrscjy school 
Nursery sclmol 
ami tonirol 
willi control 
nnd coiitird 
Nursery scliuul 
anil coiilrul 
wUli nursery sciiool 
ami nursery school 
Ninsei'y srJiooI 
and coiitiol 
Avhli cmUrol 
ami mirsery 
scliool 


TABLE J 2 

Standard 
Obtained error of 
<Ij/fcrczicc jliffercncd 

Domination 


1.10 .29 

1.09 .37 


.00 ,37 

M .39 


.45? .39 


.48 .45 


Critical Chances 

incio _ j'n 100 

3.75 100 

2.95 99.9 

.01 50 

l.St; 94 

1,24 89 

1.07 85 


ntini) 

Nursery .school 
ami niii*.sL‘i3f 
7 school \vith 

ctinti'ol and 


s 

roDJi'oJ 

Control and coil' 
tiol 'vvitli control 

.35 

.37 

.95 

S3 

9 

and nursery scliool 
Nnrscry school 
and mil scry 
school ivith control 

.28 

.46 

.61 

73 

10 

nnd nuiseiy school 
Nursery school 
nnd coiinol with 

.07 

.40 

.17 

56 

11 

coni ml ami coiirrol 
Nursery schnnl 
and coiiliol 
iv/fh nur.'icry 
school and 

.34 

.50 

M 

75 

12 

inn scry school 
Nursery school 
and control 
with control 

.69 

.45 

1.52 

93 


and mil scry school 

.62 

.53 

1.17 

87 
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more integrative when paired with eacJi other than wlien paired 
with the nursery school group, but there are 27 chances in 100 
that this difference can he accounted for by chance. The two 
groups are not different when paired with nursery school cliildren 
(item 9), and they are probably not different when paired (Item 10) 
with control cliildrcn. 

The greatest differences in integrative behavior in this tabula- 
tion are indicated in item 11. The nursery school cliildren are more 
integrative when paired with control children than when paired 
witli each other. 

Summary of Data on Homogeneous and Cross-Pah ings of Or- 
phanage Children. A general summary of the above tabulation could 
be stated thus: (a) The nursci^ school children arc not only more 
dominating but tend to make the control group more dominating 
than the control children are when not paired wntli nursery school 
children. {h) The differences are not so clear in integrative 
behavior, but such tendencies as tlierc arc indicate that the control 
group is probably not only more integrative but that llicir influence 
in pairings is niorc integrative, (c) The findings here arc consistent 
with the Hypotheses that: domination or intolerance of another tends 
to evoke domination or intolerance of oneself, and integrative be- 
havior tends to bring out integrative behavior in another. 

Co?npariso?i of Groups Based on Consecutive Observations. As 
mentioned before, observations. were taken at the orphanage early 
in June and again late in August, 1935, and in February and June, 
1936. The intervals between these four sets of observations were 
approximately three, five, and four moiiths respectively. There was 
no design in these irregular intervals. The first two observation 
periods were set for convenience in obtaining pairings which were 
scheduled in another study. The February observations were taken 
at the end of a semester in order to get anotlier set of data belore 
some of the children were transferred to kindergarten. The Jiiue, 
1936, period was set for a first annual retest. 

Tabic 13 gives tlie mean scores for doniinative and integrative 
behavior for both orphanage groups for each of the four observa- 
tion periods, These mean scores include all available scores taken 
from both homogeneous and cross-pairings. Tjicy are shown graphi- 
cally in Figure 5. 
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13 

Probahle 

Obscirndon errcr 


Group 

period P 

airings 

Mean 

of mean 


Doininaiion 




Oiplianagc 
mil sei7 
school 

June 1935 

Aiigniit 1935 

Fcbiiiary 1936 

137 

151 

116 

3.81 

2,56 

4,28 

.23 

.16 

.26 

June 1936 

169 

3.45 

.18 


June 1935 

81 

1.78 

.16 

Orphanage 

August 1935 

130 

2.12 

.17 

control 

Fcbrunry 1936 

7*1 

4.08 

.26 


June 1936 

167 

3.04 

.17 


Integi atinn 




Orphanage 

nui^ery 

school 

June 1935 

August 1935 

161 

137 

5.63 

3.03 

.33 

.10 

FebiTiEiiy 1936 

123 

5.43 

.23 

June 1936 

169 

4.39 

.22 

Orphanage 

June 1935 

95 

6,19 

.44 

COiUinl 

August 193 5 

121 

2.67 

,19 


February 1936 

69 

5.16 

.27 


June 1936 

167 

S.20 

.20 



FIOURF. 5 


Mban Domination and Intizgration Scores for Orphanage Nursery School 
AND Control Groups for Each of the 1''our Odservation Periods 
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Tlip next tltrce tabulations are based on mean scores j^iven in tlic 
preceding tabulation. The changes in group scores indicated in these 
tabulations and illustrated in Figure 5 will be discussed in the follow- 
ing order of topics : 

1. Trends of group scores for observation periods. 

Domination. 

Intcji^rntian, 

2. Comparison of groups at respective observation periods. 

Domination. 

Integration. 

Trends of Group Scores for Observation Periods. 

Domination. Table 14 shows the differences between mean 
domination scores and the degree of significance of tiles e differences 
between scores at different obseuvatRin periods for each orphanage 
group separately: 

TABLE 14 


Stundarcl 

Observntion Obtained error of Critical Chances 


Group 

period 

dilPcrcnce 

diffeiciice 

ratio 

in 100 


June 1935 and 
August 1935 

1>25 

,41 

3.05 

loo 


June 1935 and 
February 1936 


47 

.99 

84 

Orphanage 

^^iirsEry 

June 1935 and 
June 1936 

.36 

.43 

.«4 

79 

school 

August 1935 and 
February 1936 

2.72 

41 

6.72 

100 


August 1935 and 
June 1936 

.89 

.35 

2.55 

99 


June 1935 and 
August 1935 

J+ 

.35 

.96 

83 


June 1935 and 
Febiuary 1936 

2.30 

.46 

5.03 

100 

Orphanage 

control 

June 1935 and 
June 1936 

1.26 

.36 

3.54 

100 


August 1935 and 
F^ruary 1936 

1.97 

.46 

4,23 

100 


August 1935 and 
June 1936 

,92 

.36 

2.55 

99 


In the short interval between the June and August, 1935, piiivines 
the nursery school group became significantly less doniiiinting at the 
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end of this period than they were at the beginning. By February, 
1936, they had risen signi/icantly in domination scores from tlie low 
point of August, 1935. In June, 1936, they were slightly less 
dominating than they were a year previously, but there arc only 
79 chances in 100 that there is a true dil¥erence. 

In February, 1936, the control children are significantly more 
dominating than they arc in cither June or August, 1935. From 
June, 1935, to June, 1936, they changed significantly, becoming 
more dominating. 

Integration. The differences for integrative beliavior as meas- 
ured at the four respective periods arc shown, in Table 15, 

TAliLE IS 

Standard 

Observation Obtained error Cvilicai Chances 


Group 

period 

diffeicnee 

difference 

ratio 

in 100 


June 1935 and 
August 1935 

2.60 

.54 

4.84 

100 

Orphanage 

nursery 

June 1935 and 
February 1936 

.20 

.59 

,33 

62 

school 

June 1935 and 
June 1936 

1.2+ 

.58 

2,16 

9B 


August 1935 and 
Fcbruniy 1936 

2.40 

,41 

S.SO 

100 


August 1935 and 
June 1936 

1,36 

.41 

3.33 

100 


June 1935 and 
August 1935 

3,52 

.71 

+.95 

ion 


June 1935 and 
February 1936 

1.03 

.77 

1.34 

90 

Oi'phfinnge 

control 

June 1935 and 
June 1936 

,99 

.72 

1.37 

91 


A^^gust 1935 and 
February 1935 

2,49 

.49 

5.11 

100 


August 1935 and 
June 1936 

2.53 

.41 

6.1S 

100 


Tlici'e are chances in 100 that the nurse it school cliildrcn 
are Jess integrating in June, 1936, than they were a year earlier. 
But this is no easier to explain than the low point in August, (935, 
whicit is significantly below the scores for all three other periods. 
The control group shows significant!}'' lower integration scores 
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in August tliaii in any of the other periods of observation. The low- 
est difference is tliat between June* 1935, and June, 1936, showing 
ill the latter observation period a slight drop in integrative be^ 
havior that has 91 chances in 100 of indicating a real difference. 

Co??ipnrison of Groups at Respective Observation Periods. 

Domination. The nursery school group is at all periods more 
dominating than the control group; only in June, 1935, however, is 
ihe difference significant. Except for this differ cncc in June, 1935, 
the scores for the control group parallel rather closely the scores 
for the niirseiy school group as shown by Tigiirc 5, Table 16 shows 
that with the one exception none of the differences is significant. 

TAliLE 1 6 

Standard 

Orphnnfige Ob.servalion OV)taiiicd error of Critical Chances 

pairings period difFerence (lUfcrence ratio In 100 

Domination 

Nursery school 


ivitli control 
Nursery school 

June 1935 

2.03 

.42 

4.87 

109 

with control 
Nursery school 

A u gust 1935 

.*»+ 

.34 

1,2B 

89 

with control 
Nursery school 

Fclirunvy 1936 

.19 

.51 


64 

with control 

Nursery school 

June 1936 .41 

Integration 

,37 

1,13 

87 

ivith control 
Nursery school 

June 1935 

.56 


.5+ 

71 

with control 
Nursery school 

August 1935 

.36 

.37 

.98 

8+ 

with Control 
Nursery school 

February 1936 

.27 

.52 

.52 

69 

with Control 

June 1936 

.SI 

.45 

1.82 

% 

Integration, 

In August, 1935, 

and FcbniaiT, 

1936, the 

nurs- 


ery school children are more integrating than the control group, 
though the margin of advantage is very small aiul not significant. 
The greatest difference between the groups in integrative behavior 
occurred in June, 1936, when the control group had 96 chances In 
100 that their superior score was the result of a real difference. 
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Interpretation, The data showing trends in group scores for 
obscrVEitiuii periods and cornparisons of orphanage groups at che 
respective periods have been analyzed and offered as found. No 
adequate explanations for fluctuations seem at hand, The 
di'up in scores cannot be explained by the fact that the data were 
collected h3^ two observers. The reliability of both observers is 
high and the drop in scores occurred between the first and second 
observations of one recorder. Moreover, this drop in activity in 
August, 1935, is consistent with findings shown by preliminary 
inspection of data of other studies made on the orphanage children 
to be reported by other experimenters. 

Tf was not practicable to obtain observations at consecutive periods 
for the Iowa City children. The absence of such data is regrettable 
since it would be expected tliat the relatively more stable and better 
controlled nursery school situation would offer some light on ob- 
servations at the orphanage that must as yet remain unexplained. 



4. SEX DIFFERENCES 

Sf.v Dijhreines Ainmff Iowa City and Oyf*l\(niO(fe Children Cojji- 
h}?jfd, The question arose as to whether there wouhl be sex differ- 
ences in the (lominativc and integrative behavior of flic children 
at tl^cse ages. Grouping the scores for boys and for girls separately, 
a fairly large number of pairings was obtained from the observii' 
Lions of the Iowa City and orphanage children during June and 
August, 1935, and February, 1936. This general comparison of 
boys and girls is shown in Table 17 and is illustrated graphically in 
Figure 6. 

I'AHLE 17 


Sex 

Scores 

Mean 

Probable eri 
of mean 

Boys 

Domination 

568 2.33 

.08 

Girls 

462 

1.27 

.11 

lioya 

Integration 

56+ 6.6+ 

.!<> 

Girls 

427 

5.7S 

.20 


The significance of these means is presented in Table 1 8. 
TABLE 18 



Sex 

Standard 

Obtained error of Critical 

difference difference ratio 

Cli.incEs 
in 100 

BQy<4 

and 

Domination 

girls .94 .205 

+.60 

100 

Roys 

Integration 

and girls M .+05 

2.1+ 

98 

Gills 

are 

significantly more dominativc than 

boys, 

They are 


also less integrative, with 98 chances in 100 tliat tlic obtained differ- 
ence represents a true difference greater than zero, It has been 
reported that girls mature earlier in some respects than boys. To 
the extent, howevei', that high integrative scores and low domination 
scores indicate social maturity, the bo^'s ai‘c more mature in their 
social development than arc the girls. 

Sex DjjJerences Among Orphanage Children, A separate a [i a lysis 
was made for sex differences at die orpliamigc by combining scarce 
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FIGURE 6 

Mean Domination and Integration Scores for Boys and Girls for Com- 

niNKD OnSl'RVAT10N9 OF loWA CiTV NURSERY SCHOOL AND ORPHAN AOR 

Nursery School and Control Groups for June and 
August, 1935, and Fedruary, 1936 

from all pairinfjs for all four ubscrvatioii periods. Table 19 gives 
the mean scores for boys and foi girls regardless of 'whether they 
were paired with the same sex or the opposite sex. 


OrphanaRC 

pairings 


Nin sery 
school 

Control 

Nil ricry 
school 

CoiUiol 


TABLE 19 


Probable error 


Sex. 

Children 

Mean 

of mean 

Boys 

Domination 

235 

3.25 

.13 

Girls 

206 

3.67 

.16 

Boys 

169 

2.63 

.16 

Girls 

146 

2,73 

.20 

Boys 

IntcRi afioa 

223 

5.23 

.2+ 

Girls 

191 

4.58 

.23 

Boys 

160 

4.6+ 

.25 

Girls 

124 

4.15 

.31 
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T^ible 20 gives the ubtnined diffcicnccs between mean scoies, 
standard errors of the differences, and their critical ratios. 

TABLE 20 

Standard 


Orplinnagti 

pairings 

Sex 

Obtained error of Crilirnl Chances 
difference difference ratio m 100 


Domination 




Nursery 

school 

Boys and gir/s 

.42 

M 

1.35 

91 

Control 

Boys and gir[s_ 

.10 

.38 

.26 

60 

Nursery 

school 

Boys 

.62 

.32 

1.96 

97 

and control 

Girls 

.94 

.38 

2.50 

99 

Nursery 

school 

Integration 

Hoys and girls .65 

.49 

1.34 

90- 

Control 

Buys ntid girls 

>49 

,58 

.84 

79 

Nvnacry 

school 

Boys 

,59 

.51 

US 

87 

and control 

Girls 

,44 

,57 

,77 

77 



DominATion inT-^GROxiort ooinin^Tion mTe.Ge».{sT4or\ 

nurnBE.Pt 23s 206 ?23 191 1^9 i^e. i eo \'2A 

nUR<3^P.V ‘SCrTIOOL COnTPxOU 


riGUKE 7 

AEean Domination and Mean Integration Scores of Boys and Girins in the 
Orphanage Nursery School and Control Groups Respectively 
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The obtained sex differences reported for the larger number of 
cases become somc^A'llat reduced for the finer analyses of sex differ- 
ences. Figure 7, wbicii presents graphically the mean scores in- 
cluded in the tabulation above, shows within the orphanage nursery 
school and control groups an Internal consistency In sex differences. 
In the nursery school tlierc arc 91 chances in 100 that the girls are 
more dominating than the boys. There are 90 chances in 100 tliat 
the hoys arc more integrative than the girls. The same tendencies 
are shown in the control group but the differences are not significant. 

AVhen the sexes arc compared for differences between the nursery 
school and control groups, both boys and girls in the nursery school 
have higher domination scores than the respective scores for control 
group boys and girls. The differences approach significance with 
97 chances iji 100 for boys and 99 chances in 100 for girls that there 
arc true differences, 

But the nursery school bo3^s and girls are also more integrative 
tlian their respective sexes in the control group, though there are 



FIGURE 8 

ME\N POMlNiVriQN SCQtUiS FOll ORPHANAGE NURSEEY SCHOOL AMU CONTKOL 

Gkoups Showing Sex Compaiusons oi' Scokcs for Hors WffEN 
Paired With Hoys, Boys When Paired With Girls; 

Scores for Girls When Paired With Hoys, and 
Girls When Paired With Girls 
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only 87 niid 77 chances in 100 that there are true differences greater 
than zero- 

Since this is a stvuly in dynamic I'clatinnships it was a matter of 
interest whether the clcmonstnitcd sex differences slioulcl show tlnit 
children of one sex are themselves diffeicnt in behavior when paired 
with the opposite sex than when paired with tlieir own sox, if 
such were the case, the change in mean domination and integration 
scores shoiffd follow the tendency of the sex differ on ccs in clomina- 
tlve and in integrative behavior. Fortunately there were enough 
cases to justify a more finely detailed anal^^sis of sex differences at 
the orphanage. These analyses arc sliown in Table 21. 

Dofii'ni/iiiojt Among Orfrimnage Children, 

Sex comparisons tvUhin nursery school and control groups. 
Figure 8 presents graphically the mean domination scores given in 
this tabulation. Mean scores arc for the first named sex c)f a pair. 

TABLE 21 


Pro ha hie 


Group 

Orphanage 

pairings 

Children 

^^ean 

CTTDI 

of mean 

JSiirsery 

school 

Domination 

Hoys and hoys 53 

2.70 

.24 

Nui\sitry 

school 

Boys and girls 

61 

3.46 

.26 

Nursery 

school 

Girls and boys 

61 

2.79 

.20 

Nil i-scry 
school 

Gills and girls 

61 

4,97 

’ .40 

Control 

Boys and boys 

5S 

2.02 

.26 

Control 

Boys and girls 

42 

2.33 

.30 

Control 

Girls and boys 

42 

2.02 

.19 

Control 

Girls and girls 

3a 

2.97 

.33 

NurHEvy 

school 

Integration 

Boys and boys 53 

5,02 

.84 

Nursery 

school 

Buys and git Is 

61 

3,90 

.34 

Nursery 

school 

Girls und boys 

61 

3.57 

.32 

Nursery 

school 

Girls and girls 

61 

4.18 

.34 

Control 

Boys and bov's 

58 

6.00 

.55 

Control 

Doy,s and girls 

42 

4,02 

.47 

Control 

Gills and boys 

+2 

2,83 

.3+ 

Control 

Girls and girls 

38 

6,03 

.80 
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The (I iff er dices between these mean scores are shown in Table 22. 


table 22 






Standard 





Orphanage 

Obtained 

error of 

Critical 

Chances 

Item 

Group 

j) airings 

difference 

dilference 

ratio 

in 100 



Domination 




1 

Nursery 

.school 

Boys niiB hoys 
Girls nntl /;irl.i 

2.27 

.69 

3.32 

100 


Nursery 

Boys fiiul girlf. 

.67 

.49 

1.35 

91 

2 

school 

Girls anti boya 

3 

Nursery 

school 

Boys and boys 
Boys and girls 

.76 

.53 

1.44 

92 

4 

Nursery 

school 

Girls anil hoys 
Ciirls and girls 

2.18 

.66 

3.30 

11)0 

5 

Control 

Boys and boyti 
Girls and girls 

.95 

.61 

1.54 

93 



Boys and girls 

.31 

.53 



6 

Control 

Girls and l>o 3 'S 

.59 

72 

7 

Control 

Boys and boys 
Boys and gills 

,31 

.58 

.54 

70 



Boys and boys 

.95 

.57 

1.67 

9+ 

8 

CoiUrol 

Cjiih and girls 


Nursery 






17 

school 

Boys and boys 

.68 

,51 

1.33 

90 


Control 

Boys and bo 3 "s 






Nursery 






18 

school 

Girls and girls 

2.00 

.77 

2.61 

99 


Cnnirol 

Girls and girls 






Nurse ly 






19 

school 

Boys and girls 

1.13 

,59 

1.89 

96 


Control 

Buys and girls 






Nil rsery 






20 

school 

Girls and boys 

.77 

.42 

1.83 

96 


Control 

Girls and boys 







Integration 




9 

Nursery 

Boys and boys 

,84 

1.34 

.63 

73 


school 

Girls and girls 






Nir rsery 

Boys anti girl .4 

.33 

.69 

.48 

67 


school 

Girls and buys 



X t 

Nursery 

Boys and boys 

1.12 

1.3 1 

.84 

79 

i 1 

school 

Buys and girls 



X 'I 

Nursery 

Girls and boys 

.61 

.69 

.88 

80 

Li 

school 

Gills and girls 
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TABLE 22 {con(inued) 




Standard 




Orphanage 
Group pairinea 

Obtained 

error of 

critical 

Chances 

Item 

dilTereiicc cl i He re nee 

ratio 

in lOO 


Integration 




13 

^ ^ , Boys and boys 

Control gfiig 

.03 

1.43 

.02 

50 


Boys and girls 

1.14 

.85 



14 

Control ^oys 

Boys and boys 

Contiol 

1.14 

86 

1.98 

1.06 

15 

1.84 

96 

16 

„ , , Girls and boys 

Control 

3.15 

1.28 

2.46 

99 


Control Boys and boys 





21 

Nursery 

school Boys and boys 
Control Girls and gills 

.98 

1.49 

.66 

74 

22 

Nursery 

school Girls and girls 
Control Boys and girls 

1.S5 

1.23 

1.45 

93 

23 

Nursery 

school Boys and girls 
Control Girls and boys 

.12 

.85 

.14 

54 

24 

Nursery 

.69 

.69 

1.05 

85 


school Girls niul boys 






Among the nursery school clillclrcn when girls arc paired with girls 
their mean domination score is almost twice that of boys when 
boys arc paired with boys (item 1), Girls arc almost twice as 
dominating when paired with each other as they arc when they arc 
paired with Iws (item 4). In both cases the differences arc signifi- 
cant 

Boys on the other hand (item 3) become about 25 per cent more 
dominating when paired with girls than they are when paired with 
boys; there arc 92 chances In 100 that there is a true difference, 
A change in pairingSj from the bo 5 rs^ own sex to the opposite sex, 
raises boys to a Jiighcr level of domination score than the mean 
score for girls with whom they are paired. 

Among the control group the same tendencies are shown as in 
the nursery school group, though the differences are less and are not 
significant. There are 93 chances in 100, however, that the girls 
are significantly more dominating than bo3's when each sex group is 
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paired with liis own sex (item 5). Girls are more dominating 
when paired with each other than when paired with boys; there 
are 94 clianccs in 100 that there is a true difference (item 8). 

Sex Comparhoti heiiueen Orphanage Nwrrery School and CQuirol 
Groups, In the comparison of nursery school children with the 
control group for sex differences as shown in the preceding tahulation, 
the nursery school children in all cases are more dominating than 
the control group and all the differences approach signihcancc (items 
17 to 20). The nursery school girls are more dominating than the 
control girls when both groups arc paired with girls (item 18). 

Nursery scliool boys are more dominating than control group boys 
when both groups are paired with girls (item 19), There are 96 
cliances in 100 that there is a true difference. The odds are also 
96 in 100 for a true difference between nursery school girls and 
control group girls when girls are paired with tlie hnys, the nursery 
school girls being more dominating (item 20). 

Integration Among Orphanage Children, 

Sex cojfipflrlsons ivUhin nursery school and control groups, 
Pigure 9 illustrates the mean integration scores for the same com- 
binations of pairings examined above for domination scores in 
Figure 8, 

For the nursery school gi'oup none of tlic differences Is significant, 
though the critical ratios indicate a tendency for the children to be 
more integrative when paired with tlieir own sex than when paired 
with the opposite sex. Boys paired with boys are more integrative 
than girls paired with girls but there are only 73 chances in 100 
that there is a true difference. When opposite sexes arc paired, 
the boys are still more integrative, though the difference is small. 

Tlic control group children show no real difference between 
hoys and girls when each is paired with his own sex. Control 
group boys and girls each show much higher integrative scores when 
paired with their own sex than do the nursery school group. When 
paired with the opposite sex, the girls’ integration scores drop to 
almost half tlie score they obtain when they arc paired with their 
own sex. Tlicrc are 99 chances in 100 that there is a difference 
greater than zero. Boys show a decrease in integrative scores when 
paired with girls; there are 96 chances in 100 that this decrease 
represents a true difference. When hoys and girls arc paired with 
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FIGUKli: 9 

MJiAN Intec.kation Scores for Ohmiakaoii Nuusijhy Sciioor, AND Control 
Groups Sho^vino Sex Comparisons for Scores for Bora When 
Faiheu \Yitii Boys, Boys When Pair ho Wmi Gmus' 

Scores for Girls -When Pairiid With Boys, 

AND Girls When Pa hied With Girls 

ench otlier, the boys luve higher integration scores than the girls; 
there arc 86 chances in 100 that tlicrc is a real difference, 

Sex Cowpeirison betiueen Orphnuage l^ursevy Schoul mul Coni ml 
Groups. A glance at items 21 to 24 shows that with one exception the 
control group children have superior mean integrative scores in all 
comparisons. None of tliesc ilifferenccs, however, is significant. The 
largest difference, in which control group girls are more inLcgnitivc 
than niirseiy school girls when each is paired witli girls, has 93 
chances in 100 of representing a true difference (item 22). 

GoiJi/Jnrfsojp5 o/ Total Inleraciivity IFithin Orphanage Nurs- 
ery School and Cofitrol Groups. A total interactivity score is tlie 
sum of the tallies for domi native and integrative hcliavior which a 
cliild receives when paired with a com pan Ion. A mean total inter- 
activity score is the average of these scores for tlic number of pair- 
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ings. The chitn on which the tabulation (p. 380) was based were 
used to calculate means and probable errors of total interactivity 
scores. ]\ican total interactivity scores arc given in Table 22. 

TAHLE 22 

Probable 

Orphanage Error 


Group 

pairings 

Children 

Mean 

of mean 

Niiisery 

school 

Boys anu boys 

53 

7.72 

.62 

Niirserv 

school 

Boys anil girls 

61 

7.36 

,30 

Niiisei'v 

scliooi 

Girls and hoys 

61 

6.36 

.27 

Nursery 

school 

Girls and girls 

61 

9.15 

.37 

Control 

Bovs and hoys 

58 

8.02 

,43 

Conti 1)1 

Boys and girls 

42 

6.35 

.39 

Control 

CtIiIs ami 1)q3's 

42 

4.90 

.27 

Control 

Girls and gills 

38 

9.00 

.61 

Tlie differences between means, 

Standard errors of < 

illffcreiiccs, and 

critical ratios 

of diffcicnccs between sexes arc given 

in 'Cable 23. 


TABLE 23 




Giphaiingo 

Obtained 

StaneLnrd 
error of 

Ciitieal Chances 

Group 

pairings 

dillciencc 

differ cnee 

ratio in 100 

Nursery 

school 

Boys and boys 
liovs and girls 

.2G 

1.02 

.35 64 

Nursery 

school 

Girls and boys 
Gills and girls 

2.79 

.63 

4,10 lOO 

Nuisery 

school 

Boys and boys 
Ciirls niul girls 

1.43 

1.06 

1.35 91 

Nursciy 

school 

Girls and boys 
Boys and girls 

1.00 

.60 

1 .67 96 

Conti o1 

Boys and boys 
Boys and girls 

1.67 

.86 

1.93 97 

Control 

Girls and hoys 
Girls and gisls 

4.10 

.99 

•1.1 S 100 

Control 

Boys nml hoys 
Girls and girls 

.98 

1.11 

.89 80 

Control 

Girls and hoys 
Boys and gills 

1.45 

.71 

2.02 98 


The mean scores arc also illustrated papliically in Ficurc lO. 
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Rex CriM par ISONS of Total Interactivity A mono Orphan agu Ciiiloren, 
Mean Scores for Total Interactivity Showing Separately for 
Nursbhy School and Control Groups Scores for Hoys 
When Paired With Boys, Bovs When Paired Wmi 
Girls; Scours for Girls Whun Paired 
With Boys, and Girls When 
Paired W'ith Girls 

A noticeable characteristic of the data sliown in Fij 3 ;urc 10 is 
the consistenc}' between tlic nurse ly school and control groups in the 
general trend of sex differences. The differences between the nursery 
school and control groups are differences in amount or degree 
and not differences in kind or direction. A second tendency one 
can see in Figure 10 is the relatively outstanding amount of social 
interplay among the girls when they are paired with their own sex. 

Girls are distinctly more active, in fact they have the higliest 
interactivity scores of all pairings when paired with their own sex. 
Wlicn paired with the opposite sex, girls in both nursery school and 
control groups show the lowest amount of social interactivity of any 
pairings, In both nursery school and control groups differences arc 
significant with obtained differences over four times their respec- 
tive standard errors. 
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T3oys, too, fire more active in both nursery school and control 
groups when paired with their own sex than when paired with 
girls, 1 lie difference approaches significance in the control group, 
with 97 chances in 100 that it represents a true difference. In the 
nursery school group, however, the reduction in total interactiv[t 3 ^ 
scores is small and not significant. 

When girls are paii'cd with gjjis and boys arc paired with boj^ 5 , 
the girls are more interactive than are the boys. This superiority 
of the girls is greater in the nursery school group than in the con- 
trol group. There are 91 and 80 chances in 100 respectively for 
nursery school and control groups that these differences represent 
true diffcienccs. 

On the contrary, when the sexes arc cross-paired the hoys have 
higher total interactivity scores than the girls. This is true of both 
nursery school and control group children. The differences approach 
significance with 96 and 98 chances in 100 respectively that these 
differences represent true cliff ercnccs, 

Sii/ninary of Sex Differences at the Orphanage, 

1. The nursery scliool and control groups show an internal 
consistency of scores in their sex comparisons; they differ only in 
degree. This internal consistency can he seen graphically in Figures 
tS and 9. 

2. Girls are more dominating than bo 3 ^s. 

3. When sexes arc cross- paired, girls decrease in dominative 
behavior and boys increase in domination. 

4. Girls and boys are not significantly different in integrative 
behavior when paired with thcii own sex. 

5. When the sexes are cross-paired, both boys and girls show 
decreases in integrative behavior. 

6- When the sexes are cross-paired, both boys and girls of 
the control group show greater decreases in integration scores 
than do boys and girls of the nursery school group, the decrease for 
control group girls amounting to virtual significance, 

7. Hoys arc slightly more integrative in cross-pairings of sexes 
than are girls. 

8. In cross-pairings, girls show lower scores than boys in both 
dominative and integrative behavior. This is true for botli nursery 
school and control group children. 
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9. As regards total [ntci activity, the data prcsciTted iiuUcate 
tliat among tliese small orphanage children sex differences are already 
established. 

10. Tile sexes have relatively lower total interactivity scores 
when crosS' paired. 

11. The sex differences in total interactivity iicorcs arc less 
in the nurseiy scliool cliildrcti than in tlic control group. 

12. 1ft rvft’rscvy sjclvwil iifti Cftfttvol 

same internal consistency of sex differences shown in total inter- 
activity scores was shown also for integrative hehavior. 



5. CORRELATION OF DOMINATION AND INTEGRA- 
TION SCORES WITH SEVERAL FACTORS 

III the prelimiiijiry report (3) correlations were made respec- 
tively between domination and integration scores and a number of 
factors. It was found that domiiiativc scores (based on items 2, 5, 
and 8 of the observation blanlc) showed no correlation with chrono- 
logical age, mental age, IQ, change in IQ, attendance at nursery 
school, or length of time at the orphanage, and that domination did 
not correlate positively or negatively with integrative behavior. It 
was found also that “integrative behavior shows no correlation with 
the above factors with the exception of chronological age and men- 
tal age with ivhich slight positive tendencies to correlate were 
indicated.”^ 

Do min at ion. In tlic present re])ort domination scores, as previ- 
ously explained, include items 1 to 8 inclusive on the observation 
blank. The coeflicicnts of correlation between domination and sev- 
eral other factors are given in Table 24. The number of cases 
includes scoies for Iowa City nursery school children unless other- 
wise stated. 


TABLE 2+ 


Factors 

Domination 

Nuinhcr Correlation 

Mental ugc 

lOOO 

— 27±.02 

Mental age (chronological age held constant) 

128 

— .35±.05 

Mental age (Iowa City) 

272 

— .11±.03 

Chronological age 

lOOO 

.00±.02 

DifFe fence in chronological ages of children 

')68 

.08±.02 

Chronological age (mental age constant) 

12S 

.24±.06 

Ovcnveiglu in muscle*' 

233 

.02±.04 

Overweight in 

242 

.00 ±.04 

Height (nursery school)* 

69 

.36±.07 

Height (control groiip)^ 

48 

.40±.08 

Time at oiphanage^ 

58 

.06±.09 

Attendance at nursery school* 

74 

.12±.08 

Ascendant behavior (Page, op. cil.) 

98 

.65±.02 


^Indicates correhuiona based on data for orphanage children. 


“In die liUegrativc scores computed for the preliininary report (3) item 
t2 on the observation blank wa.^ omitted because it occurred so infrequently 
as to show low reliability of observers. With the higher reliability of 
observers for lliis report, item 12 has been inchuled but the presence of 
this item would not alfect coiielatian coefficients previously reported in 
which integration scores were involved. 

389 
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Mental age w.as computed by interpolation to the niojith nearest 
the time of observation. One thousand scorings gave a correlation of 
— .27±:.02. This indicates a very slight tendency for doininntion 
scores to decrease as mental age increases. The higher mental ages 
of the Iowa City niivscry schoel children, together with theiv lower 
domination scores as compared with orphanage nursery school chil- 
dien, would seem to have contributed to the slight tendency indicated 
hy this negative cocfficicut- 

On tlie same number of eases, hut with the probable error based 
on AT := 128 (because of the correlation between mental age and 
chronological age), mental age was correlated with domination 
scores, with chronological age held constant. This partial correla- 
tion raised tlie negative relationship to a co efficient of — .3 5 ±.05. 

The correlation of domination scores with the mental ages of 
Iowa City children gave a coefficient of — , 1 1±,03. Tliis low coeffi- 
cient indicates no practical relationship in the Iowa City group be- 
tween cl omi native behavior and mental age. The higher correla- 
tion for Iowa City and orphanage groups combined is to be explained 
in part by the fact that the Iowa City children had both higher 
mental ages and lower domination scores than the orphanage cliildren. 

Zero correlation was found between chronological age and 1000 
domination scores* The coefficient was .00 ±,02. 

Since mental age showed a negative correlation of — *27 with 
domination it seemed that mental age, which tends to increase with 
chronological age, was sommvhat influencing the zero correlation be- 
tween chronological age and domination. Consequently a correla- 
tion was computed between flie differences in mental ages of the 
children paired and their dominative scores. The difference in 
mental age was plus for one child and minus for the other child of 
each pair. A very small coefficient of .08 ±.02 was obtained. It 
seemed tliat mental age was still counteracting the correlation with 
cliionological age. A partial correlation was then computed hold- 
ing mental age constant, with the result shown in the next item. 

A partial correlation of chronological age and domination scores 
\va^ computed with mental age held constant. Tins gave a i)ositive 
coefficient of .24 ±.06. Although the probable error is fairly large, 
it would seem to indicate that mental age and chronological age 
show a slight opposition to each other in tlicir influences on domina- 
tion scores. 
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If chronoloi^icRl with inciitRl age held constant would seem 
to have a positive effect on doniinatiVc behavior the question might 
arise whether height or weight, which are related to chronological 
age in 3 'Qiing children, might be affecting duiiiinatioii scores. Certain 
physical incasii remen Ls of orphanage children used in research by 
other investigators were available, Mciisiircmcnts of "overweight 
in muscle" showed no relationship with domination scores, the coeffi- 
cient of correlation being .02 ±.04, 

The cocHicicrU of coi relation between "overweight in fat" was 
.00±.04. 

Because of the significant differences in domination scores between 
the orphanage nursery school and control groups separate correla- 
tions were computed between height and domination scores. In 
the nursery school group a coefficient of .36±,07 was obtained, indi- 
cating that in the nursery school group height is a slight factor in 
affecting domlnalion scores. 

In the control group, also, a cocificient of correlation of ,40±.08 
was obtained for height and domination scores, indicating that in 
the control group (less dominating than tlie nursery school group) 
height docs have a slight positive relationship to dominativc behavior. 

The question was raised whether tlie length of time the child 
had been at the orphanage affected his domination score. The 
coeffiricjit pf coml^ition of .06±.09 shows a zero j'cJijtiDDsJfip, 

At the time these data were obtained there was also a zero rela- 
tionship between domination scores and the number of days in 
attendance at the orphanage nursery scltool. The coefficient of 
correlation was .12±.08 for 74 measures. 

It has been explained previously that by definition Jack (4) in- 
cluded without distinction under ascciidfint behavior social responses 
which are defined by the writer as domi native and as integrative 
behavior. A child might he expending energy in a common purpose 
with a companion (integrative behavior) or he might be expending 
energy" at cross-purposes (dominativc behavior) ; both would he 
recorded by Jack and by Page'^ as ascendant behavior. It was to 

'^In the spring ef 1935 when the writer was setting n[> an experiment in 
(lominaLivc and integrative behavior, Miss Marjorie L. Page was under- 
taking a tioctor'a dissertation on the modification of ascendant behnvior (5) 
in preschool children, repeating certain of the Jack procedures, It wag not 
practicable to ciuiy on tit tlie same time another study in which the same 
children would be paired without introducing a possible unm case red influ- 
ence on their ascendant behavior. Miss Page Irlnrlly consented to allow 
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be expected, therefore, that there would be found some correlation 
between ascendance on the one band and domination and integrattou 
on tlic otlicr- Fortuiiatel 3 % the original records of the Page research 
were made available for use in this study. The coefficient of correla- 
tion between domination scores and ascendant behavior as recorded 
by Page was >65dz.02. 

Integral mi. Table 25 gives coefficients of correlation between 
several factors and integration scores. Again the correlations arc 
based on data from the Iowa City nursery school and the orphanage 
groups combined unless otherwise indicated. 


I'ABLE 25 


Factors 

Integration 

Number Correlation 

Mctita.1 age 

872 

,30Hi.03 

Mental age (chronological age held constani) 

128 

.34±.05 

Chronological age 

975 

.07±,02 

Chronological age (mental age constant) 

128 

— U±M 

Height (nursery school)* 

71 

.1S±.08 

Height (control group)* 

51 

.40 ±.09 

Time at orphanage^ 

5(i 

.U±.09 

Attendance at nursery school* 

77 

— .03±,08 

Ascendant behavior (Page, op, cif.) 

98 

.44±03 


*IadicDte9 correlations bused on data for orpbnnnge cbildren, 


A coefficient of correlation of .30±.03 with mental age on 872 
scores is raised to .34 when chronological age is held constant. This 
shows a slight positive relationship between mental age and Integra^ 
tive scores, The coefficient obtained when integration scores were 
correlated with chronological age was .07=1^.02. This coefficient 
became — .16=h.06 when mental age was lield constant. These 
coefficients indicate virtually no relationship. 

For the orphanage nursery school ciiildren, height correlates 
-l5ib.08 with integrative scores, whereas for tjie control group, 
height correlates .40 ±.09. The numbers of scores are small and 
the probable errors lai‘ge for both nursery school groups, Tlic cor- 
relations indicate a slight tendency but no difference between groups. 

another observer to be present during certain of her pairings of children 
in Iowa City and at the orphanage in June and August, 1935. For ihcfic 
two observation periods the children used in this study ivere observed 
simultaneously by one observer who recorded domination and integra- 
tion behavior and by another observer who recorded ascendant behavior. 
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Tiinc at the orphanage sliows no correlation with integrative be- 
liavior, Attendance at the orphanage nursery school up to the time 
these data were obtained slrowcd no correlation with integrative 
behavior as shown by tire coefficient of — .03±.08, 

Ascendant behavior, as recorded and scored by Page, when cor- 
related with integration scores shows a coefficient of ,44±.03. 
Recalling that the coefficient of correlation between ascendant be- 
havior and domination v'as .65±.02, it is evident that a child's 
ascendant score would probably yield a better prediction of his 
doininatiye behavior than of his integrative behavior, 

Summary and hiierpretaiion of Coirelalioiis- Domination scores 
have a slight negative correlation { — .35±.05) with mental age 
when chronological age is held constant. Domination scores have 
a slight positive correlation (.24±.06) with chronological age when 
mental age is held constant. Among orphanage cliildrcn, domination 
shows no correlation with overweight in muscle, overweight in fat, 
time at the orphanage, or day’s attendance at the nursery scliool. 
Domination correlates with height in the nursery school group 
(.36±.07) and shows also a small positive relationship (.40±.08j 
with height in the control group. 

Integration scores show a positive correlation of .30±.03 with 
mental age. At tlic orphanage, integration scores show slight posi- 
tive correlations with height for the control group with coefficients 
of .40 for the control group and .15 for the nursery school group. 
Integration scores do not correlate with length of time at the or- 
phanage nor with days' attendance at the nursery school 
The tendency of mental age to correlate positively with integra- 
tion scores and negatively with domination scores is in a way a 
validation of a fundamental assumption in this study; that high 
integration scores and low domination scores arc measures of social 
maturity and criteria of growtli. 



6. THE DYNAMIC NATURE OF INTERACllVITY 

Most of the findings of this study hv»ve been presented. It is now 
iiQssible to assemble the evidence which has direct bearing on some 
of the main hypotheses underlying this investigation, 

Domwnfion Incites Domuiativc liciumQV in One's Conipanion. 

C}'oss-painn//s of orphanage gronps. It was seen in Tables 11 
and 12 and in Figure 4 that among the orphanage children the nurs- 
ery school group were significantly more dominating than the con- 
trol group when each child Avas paired with children from his own 
group. But when nursery school children were rancUjmly cross- 
paired with control group children tins relationship betAveen mean 
domination scores changed. The group having the significantly 
higher domination score (nursery school paired with nursery school) 
became less dominating and the group liaving the significantly lower 
domination score (control paired with control) became more dom- 
inating Avlicn children in the high and loiv score groups were 
cross-paired (nursery scliool child paired witli control cliild). More- 
over, this dynamic tendency towiird equalization was so strong as 
to raise the loAvest mean score to a point actually higher than the 
mean to whicli the highest score dropped. That is, in tlic cross- 
pairings the two groups overcompensated for their original differ- 
ences to such an extent that the control group became more dominat- 
ing til an the nursery scliool group, The increase of tltc low mean 
domination score (control group) had 99.9 chances in 100 of repre- 
senting a true difference. The decrease of the higher mean dom- 
ination score (nursery school group) had 89 chances in 100 of being 
significant. 

Cross-pairings of sexes at the orphanage t Domination scores 
for homogeneous and cross-pairings of sexes are shown in Tables 11 
and 12 and are illustrated by Figure 8, Significant sex differences 
in mean domination scores were found among the orphanage nursery 
school children. As pointed out above, the control group children 
were less clominating than the nursery school children. However, 
the control group children showed exactly the same sex difference 
tendencies as did the nursery school children; the differences be- 
tween boys and girls approached significance* There arc 93 chances 
in 100 that the control group girls Avere more dominating tlian the 
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control group boys. These differences ure between the mean scores 
of boys when boys wcix jiaiVcd with boys nnd tlie mean scores of 
girls when girls were paired with girls. 

When, liowcver, the domiiiiiiion scores of these random pairings 
of orphanage child veil were sorted out to show cross- pairings of the 
sexes, the sex relationship cliangcd. In the nursery scliool group 
the sex having tlie significantly lower mean domination score (boys 
paired with hoys) became more dominating in the cross-pairings. 
There are 92 chances in 100 that this increase was greater than 
zej'O, On the other hand, the sex having the significantly higher 
mean domination score (girls paired with girls) became less dominat- 
ing in the cross- pairings. The decrease in domi native behavior was 
a significant decrease. Not only this, but there is seen the same 
ovcicoinpcnsation of the tendency toward equalization of scores that 
occurred in the cross- pairings of nursery scliool and control group 
children. The nursery school boys in the cross-pairings with girls 
actually increased their low mean domination score to a point above 
the mean domination score for girls in the same cross-pairing. In 
the Control group all the changes were in the same direction and the 
boy-girl own-sex differences and the decrease of girls’ score in the 
cross-pairings approached significance. The domination scores were 
in all respects internally consistent, thus adding credence to those 
tendencies which only approached significance. 

Correlation of high iviih low dominat'ion scores. Another 
method of analyzing the data not previously discussed was used to 
show the dynamic relationship between domination in one child and 
dominative behavior in his companion. The higher dominative 
scores of 513 pairings were correlated against the domination scores 
of the companion, A correlation coefficient of .68=b,017 was ob- 
tained. 

Figure 11 shows the regression lines for the higlicr and lower 
domination scores in the 513 pairings. The main value of regres- 
sion lines lies in prediction. Given child domination score and 
the knowledge that this score is cither above or below that of his 
companion, one can use the regression lines to predict the com- 
panion's “most probable" domination score. 

From line X one predicts the most probable domination score of 
a companion when the child’s own score is higher than that of the 
companion. Troin line Y one predicts the companion's domination 
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FIGURE 11 

Domination Incites Domination: RECRiiSsiON Eouaiions of HitrHiiR Pumi- 
wtVTioM Scores Correia T fo With Lower Dow/naiion Scores 

score when the child’s own score Is loAver thnii the domination 
score oF the companion. 

If there were a perfect correlation, chat is, if domination always 
incited doniinativc behavior in a companion, the regression lines 
would coincide and the prediction from one score would be exact, 
Xhe regression lines indicate the degree to which one can predict 
most probable dominative behavior in a companion from a child’s 
own domination score. 

Since theoretically it is assumed that domination produces either 
resistance (domination) or submission (a fear response), the cor- 
relation of .68 is very high, submission responses not being recorded 
in this study. It shows that even for small children the use or 
threat of force tends to incite similar behavior in a companion. 

Initgvdth^ Bi^havhv Induces, Behavior in One's Coin' 

panto 71, 

Cro$s-pai7'}iigs of orphanage groups. In the coiiipaiisun of 
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homogeneous and c joss -pairings of orphanage nursery school and 
control groups, none of tlic differences between mean integration 
scores was significant. The dynamic tendencies are thus less evi- 
dent and less conclusive than is the case with domi native behavior. 
Nevertheless the tendencies though small are consistent. In Tables 
11 and 12 and in Figure 4 it can he seen tliat the lower integrative 
gi'oup becomes more integrative in behavior when cross-paired with 
the higlier integrative group with 93 chances in 100 of a true differ- 
ence. The higher integrative group when cross-paired reduces 
its integrative scores hut with only 73 cliances in 100 that the change 
represents a real difference. 

Cross- fialrin^s of sexes at the orphniutge. Sex comparisons 
showed no significant differences in either nursery school or control 
groups when children were paired with their own sex. Since there 
Jire no high-low differences between sexes in integrative behavior, 
these (lata cannot afford evidence of predicted change through 
circular responses as was the case with mean domination scores. 

Gotreletfion of high tmth loto Integration scores* The high 
integrative scores of 514 pairings were correlated against the integra- 
tive scores of the companion. A positive cocITicicnt of correlation of 
r 82±.01 was obtained. 

Figure 12 shows the icgicssion lines for tlic higher and lower 
intcgralion scores in 514 pairings. It will be noted that the high- 
correlation of .82 brings the regression lines much closer together 
than for dominative behavior, This correlation indicates that there 
is an even greater accuracy in predicting from a child^s integration 
score the integration score of his companion than there was in the 
regression cciuations for domination. 

These (lata do not indicate that the meek arc inheriting the earth, 
but tlic3' do indicate the possibility of great educational effectiveness 
of noncoe reive hcliaviov in dealing with small children, 

Domingthn No/ OftI}' Differoft front But DyiuimicnUy Unre- 
lated io Integrative Behavior* A coefficient of correlation for 1,030 
i=cores was computed h(; tween children’s domination scores and 
integration scores for their respective companions. The coefficient 
obtained wiis — . I0±.02. This inclicatcs that there is no dynamic 
relationship between domination in one child and integrative be- 
havior in his companion as observed and recorded in this experi- 
niciital situation. 
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FIGURE 12 

Ikteckation Induces Interration: Reciiession Equations of liiGiiiiR Intm 

CRATIVB SCORKS COKnELATP.D WlTH LoWER iNTERRAnVlt SCORES 


A coefficient of correUtwn for 1,030 scores wns coniputcd between 
domination scores and the clilldrcn’s own respective integration scores. 
The coefficient obtained was — .07di.02, 

From the evidence given above, there might seem to be an ap- 
parent inconsistency in the hypotheses undcriying the relationship 
between dominative and integrative behavior. The negligible cor- 
relations wovild seem to indicate that a child would be just as 
integrative with a highly dominating companion as with a much 
less dominating companion. Why was there found to be no relation 
between these two different kinds of behavior instead of a negative 
relation between domination and integration? Why did not these 
slightly negative correlations come out highly negative? The answer 
to these questions lies in the hypothesis that domination can pre- 
vent or obstruct integrative behavior if the intolerance of difference 
and the balance of power arc both too great, but it cannot induce 
integrative behavior. It might be mentioned again that no attempt 
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IS made here to oversimplify the concepts of pcisoimlity growth 
or to present a scheme that will explain all behavior. The most that 
is attempted here is to be consistent in such definitions and hypothec 
ses as have been used. 

The concept of confratiiin^ of differences seems crucial in cxi)lain- 
ing the negligible correlation between domiiiativc and integrative 
behavior revealed in this study. The confronting of differences 
means the expenditure of energy either in a common purpose (yield- 
^ hig to differences) or the expenditure of energy in opposition to 
dilfercnces (resisting differences). A problrin in theory has been 
raised which needs more elaboration than can he given here, but an 
illustrative example may be helpful. The white men and the Indians 
had conflicting interests. When there was plenty of good hunting 
ground, some of the Indians moved off into other territory during 
the earlier Invasion of the white man. It may be said that tlicse 
Indians chose not to be obliged to expend energies responding Co 
the wliitc man. But the white Invasion pursued them; the con- 
fronting became obligatory. The relating process drew upon the 
energies of the Indians. 

It has been shown that domination incites domination and integra- 
tive behavior induces integrative behavior. The lack of relation 
between domination and integration is probably due to the nature of 
the experimental play situation. Most children when paired with 
a dominating companion responded by .resistance; this can be said 
to have been the general tendency. But in resisting domination, 
some moved farther away to a point from which they might next 
have done one of two things, one giving a low integration score, 
the other yielding a higher integration score. They might either 
have ignored tlie companion except for such resistance as was neces- 
sary to protect their Isolation, or have attempted integrative over- 
tures from this protective distance. In the experimental play situa- 
tion as arranged for this study, it was frequently possible for a child 
to protect himself against domination by withdrawing from the 
companion or, on occasions, by ignoring him. The writer would 
assume that under different experimental conditions in which each 
child liad little opportunity to withdraw to another area or to 
increase what may be called here psjThological distance, that domina- 
tion would correlate higher with domination and might even slmw 

negative relationship with integrative behavior. 
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These two coefficients of — .10 and — .07, being both negative^ 
indicate a negative if any relationship between clomiiiation and inte- 
gration scores, The coefficients are, however, so small as to he 
negligible. They indicaLe that domination as defined, observed, atui 
recorded in this investigation is not only different from but dyna- 
mically unrelated to integrative behavior as also defined. 'I'hcy add, 
therefore, tu the validation of the concepts and definitions used in this 
study. 

A schematic summary of the data bearing on the dynamic nature 
□f the process of responding by which individuals resist or integrate 
differences is given in Table 26. All the data summarize cl here con- 
tribute to the validation of both the definitions of dominative and 
Integrative behavior used in this study and the concepts and hypothe- 
ses underlying these dc/initlnns. 

Summary. This investigation offers evidence that within tlie 
limits of this study: 

1. Doniinatiuii in a child incites doininatlve responses in a com- 
panlon. 

2. Integrative behavior in a child induces integrative behavior 
in a companion. 

3. Dorn in a rive behavior and integrative behavior are not only 
different techniques of responding to others, but in this experimental 
situation arc dynamically unvelafced. 



7. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

DefiuUhnn avd Hy}>othvses^ Integrative liclmvior is defined as a 
phenomenon of urowtii in which tlic individual responds to differ- 
ences in other persons. In integrative hcliavior a person ^delds to an- 
other; he finds a common purpose among differences and expends 
energy with anothcr» i.c., he achieves a change in structure or function, 
in goals and purposes as a result of encountering persons ilifferent 
from himself. Inlcgrutive behavior is spontaneous, dynamic, flexible, 
changing; in tlieory it is growth at the optimum. 

Dominativc behavior is defined as a technique of responding to 
others hy whicli a person resists differences, resists change, resists 
growth. In dominativc behavior a person is rigid and inflexible, he 
has his mind made up; lie docs not reduce the conflfct of differences 
by finding a common purpose among differences; rather, lie maintains 
or increases conflict or tension between tiiiusclf and others who 
differ from himself; lie expends energy against or in opposition to 
others. In dominativc behavior a person disregards the desires of 
others, he uses coniniands, threats, or force to gain his unyielding 
objectives; he attacks the status of others; he adds to the insecurity 
of others. 

Domination is something less than spontaneous behavior. It is 
not yielding or growing; it is self-preserving; it is an expression of 
fear of an impending change; it is the behavior of an insecure 
person. 

Hypotheses were advanced holding that domination incites 
resistance or that if the balance of power is too great it jjroduces 
submission. Resistance to domination is Itself dominativc behavior. 
Submission, like domination, is a fear response; it is the response of 
an insecure person afraid of impending change; it is an effort to 
preserve a status quo. However justified resistance or submission 
may be on ctJiical or social grounds, neither one is related to growth. 

There arc probably no situations in which one can find domination 
or integration in a “pure” form, Rut most situations in which 
persons find themselves /[*om nioiiiciit to rnoinent arc cliaracterizcd 
by one or the other technique of responding to differences. 

The concept of “ascendant behavior^ includes dominativc and 
integrative behavior without distinctiori. Ascendance as a term 
characterizing personality docs not differentiate between flexibility anti 
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inflexibility in responding to differences. Snatching a toy from 
another child and asking one if he may play with a toy as soon 
as he is through with it are both by definition expressions of ascend- 
ant behavior. It is held here that domination and integration arc 
fundamentally different and unrelated techniques oi responding to 
differences^ and that the concept of ascendant behavior is not helpful 
in explaining personality growth. 

Subjects, One hundred twenty-eight chiUlten of preschool age 
were studied. These chlldmi comprised three groups: (a) a 
nureery school group attending the preschool laboratories of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station; (/;) an orphanage nursery 
school group attending an experimental nursery school In an orphaii- 
age; (c) a control group of orphanage children matched for chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and length of residence at the orphanage but 
not attending nursery school. The orphanage nursery school had been 
opened in the fall preceding the beginning of this stvidy and consid- 
erable evidence was at hand that the nursery school children were 
still having difficulty in adjusting to the new situation, 

Procedure, Each child was paired at random with five others. 
Orphanage children in nursery school and control groups were 
paired with members of tlieir own group and with members of tlic 
other group. Two children were brought to the experimental play 
room and were allowed to play with a sand box and toys for 
five minutes, the observer recording their beliaviov through an 
observation screen. The observations were reduced to domination 
and integration scores. 

Resulls. The following results were obtained: 

1. Coefficients of reliability of observers ranged from .90 to .99. 

2. Teachers' ratings showed they were better able to judge 
dominative than integrative behavior. 

3. Iowa City nursery school children are significantfy more 
integrative than children in either orphanage groups. 

4. Iowa City nursery school children are significantly less domin- 
ating than orphanage nursery school children* 

5. Oiphiiiiage nursery school children were significantly more 
dominating than either orphanage control or Iowa City nursery school 
children. 

6. Orphanage nursery school children are significantly more 
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Lluin cuiitrol f>[roup children when pairings are made 
within each respective group. 

7. When oiphansige nursery school and control group children 
are cross-paired, the mean doinination score of the niinscry school 
children decreases and the mean domination score of the control 
group children increases. This tcndcnci^ toward equalization of 
scores in cross-pairings is overcompensated: in the cross-pairings the 
control cliildren he come more dominating than the nursery school 
children. The changes either arc significant or approacli significance. 

8. Or1)hanage nursery scliool children are less integrative than the 
control group children when pairings arc made within each respective 
grouj). The difference, however, is not significant. 

9. AVhen orphanage nursery school children and control group 
children arc cross-paired, the mean integration score of the nursery 
school children increases and tlic mean integration score of the 
control group cluldren ilecreases. This tendency toward equaliza- 
tion of SCO ITS In cross-j^ai lings is ewe rcom pen sated : in the cross-pair- 
ings the nursery school children heconic more integrative than the 
control group children. The differences arc not significant thougli 
one change approaches significance. 

JO. Records taken at the orphanage at intervals four times during 
the course of a year showed a general parallelism in trends between 
nursery sc lion I and control group children. A decrease in both 
(lominative and integrative behavior lor both nursery school and 
control groi[|)s in August, 19fi5, and a rise again in Februnr}^, 1936, 
arc unexplained, though consistent with similar unexplained tend- 
encies shown over the same time intervals in studies in progress by 
other investigatois. 

11. Combined data from all three groups show girls significantly 
more dominating than hoys, the critical ratios between the obtained 
difference and standard error of the difference being 4-.60. 

12. Combine (I data from all three gioups show that boys are more 
integrative than girls, '^rheic are 98 chances in 100 that there is a 
true difference. 

13. When orphanage data arc analyzed for sex differences, nursery 
scliool hoys have higher (lomliiatioii and liighcr iiitcgiation scores tlian 
control group boys; tlie chances in 100 tinit there are true differences 
arc respectively 97 ami 87. 

14. When orphanage data arc analv'/cd for sex differences, nursery 
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school girls have higher domination and higher integration scores 
than control gronp girls; the chances in 100 that tlierc are true 
differences are respectively 99 and 77. 

15. When sexes are cross-paired at the orplianage, the mean 
domination score for boys increases and the mean domination score 
for girls decreases. This tendency toward equalization of scores in 
cross-pairings of sexes is ovcrcompensatcd : the hoys become more 
dominating than the girls. The tendencies arc identical among botji 
nursery school and control children though less marked in tlie con- 
trol group (which have been shown tn be less active). In tbe 
nursery school group the changes arc significant or approach signifi- 
cance. Moreover, in the nursery school group there ave 92 chances 
in 100 that the ovcrcompensation has resulted in a significant reversal 
of sex superiority in domination scores. 

16. There are not significant sex differences in integrative bcliavior 
when pairings are made within each respective sex group. 

17. When sexes are cross-paired, both boy.s and girls show de- 
creases in mean integration scores. The decreases are not significant 
though in the control group tliere are 96 and 99 cluniccs in 100 
respectively for boys and girls tliat the decrease represents a true 
difference. 

18. In cross-pairings of sexes the decrease in integration scores 
is greater for girls than for boys in both nursery school and control 
groups. 

19. When domination and integration scores are combined to 
show total interactivity scores, the or|)Iianage girls in both groups 
have higher scores than the boys when pairings are made within eacli 
respective sex group. 

20. When sexes arc cross-paired, tlic total interactivity scores for 
both boys and girls decrease. The decrease is significant for girls in 
both nursery school and control groups and has 97 chances in 100 
of icpTescnting a significant decrease for control group boys. 

21. When sexes are cross-paired, the decrease in total interactivity 
scores for both boys and girls in both iiuvsery school and control 
groups show R consistent overcompensating reversal in sex comparison. 
TJie significantly greater decrease in total interactivity scores for 
girls in the cross-pairings gives the girls a lower mean score than tJie 
mean score for boys. This superiority of the boys in total interactivity 
in cross-pairings is found in both nursery school and control groups; 
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tJic in lOD tliufc this SLiperiority n*jncsciits a true diflference 

are 96 and 98 respectively for nursery school hoys and cciiitrol Ki'oup 
boys, 

22. Domination slunvs a iicj^ative correlation of — .27 \vith 

mental age wliich is increased to — ..'55 when clironolo^ical age 
is held constaiU- 

23. Oom illation shows no correlation with tlic (llffcreiicc in mental 
ages of children paired. 

24. Domination shows a zero correlation with chronological age, 
which is increased to .24 w'hcn mental age is held constant. 

25. Domination shows zero correlation with overweight in muscle 
and ovciuvcigljt in fat, but slioivs a positive conclatioi) of .36 with 
height among control group children, 

26. Domination slunvs no correlation witli length of time at 

tlie orphanage or attendance at tlic orphanage nursery school. 

27. Integration scores when coiTcIatecI with mental figc show 
a cocfTicient of .30 which is raised to .34 when chronological age is 
held constant, 

28. Integration scores show a cinu'clatioii of ,40 with height 

among control group children, hut no correlation with length of 
residence at the orphanage or days’ attendance at the orphanage 
nursery school, 

29. SiiTiiiJtiineou.s records of ascendant hL'liavior as defined by 

Jack (4) and domiiiativc and integrative behavior as defined in this 
stmly were made on 98 cases, Ascciulanl: heliavior has coerficicnts of 
correlation of .65iii.02 with domination scores and ,44 ±.03 with 
integrative behavior. 

30. Evidence in support of the hypotlicsis that domination incites 
dominativc heliavior in the companion is drawn from: 

The analysis of cross-pairings of groups at ’the orphanage. 

The analysis of sex comparisons at the orphanage, 

A coefficient of correlation of .68 ±.02 hctwecii higli domina- 
tion scores in 513 pairings and the companion’R (loinl[iation 
scores. 

31- Evidence in svippoi t of ilie liyiiothesis that iiUcgrativc be- 
havior induces iiilcgiative heluivior in a companion was iliawn from: 
The analysis of cross-pai tings of grmips at the orphanage. 

A coefficient of correlation of ,82±3)l between high integration 
scores in 514 pui rings and the companion’s intcgiation scores. 
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32. Evidence in support of die h^^potlicsis diut domination and 
integration as defined are not only different techniques of responding 
to Llii^erenccSf but in the experimental pi a}' situation used arc djnLa- 
mically unrelated was shown in ? 

A coefficient of correlation of — ,10=t.02 between cloniination 
scores of 1,030 pairings and the compaiiioii^s intcgriition scores* 

A coefficient of correlation of — .O7it-02 between domination 
scores of 1,030 pairings and each child's own integration scores. 
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1. HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

The literature on prone progression is surprisingly limited con- 
sidering the universality q{ this phenomenon, the wealth of sub- 
jects obtaijiablc, and the comparative ease ivith which observations 
can he made. True, the majority of earlier child biographers made 
scattering allusions to forms of progression observed by them, but no 
careful sequential treatment was attempted and there was little 
uniformity in terms from one study to another. Such studies are 
of value in the present connection only because motor patterns de- 
scribed in them anticipate the sequences determined by later inves- 
tigators. They will not be reviewed here. Burnside’s historical 
account (7, pp. 284-293) may be read for a brief survey of these 
works which have also been reviewed in some detail by the present 
writer (1, pp. 146-163). 

The first normative approach to the problem, ns well as the 
first study in which a large number of infants was observed under 
carefully controlled conditions over a period of many months, is 
the work of Gescll. In 1925 he published norms^ for various types 
of postural situations, giving frequencies for the following items: 
lifts head prone, lifts head and chest, crawls, creeps or hitches. 

The treatment is still normative, though mucli more elaborate in 
Infant Behavioj'j published nine years later. Here tables are given 
for various types of postural behavior, showing not only the sequen- 
tial stages or patterns of behavior observable in infants as each type 
of postural beJiavior develops, but also tl)e percentage of infants 
evincing such patterns at each age level throughout the first year 
of lifc.^ The table for prone behavior alone contains 44 postural 
items (20, p. 64), tracing development from four to 56 weeks. 

In the normative volume of the Atlas of Infant Behavior (18, pp. 
92-145) is pictured typical prone performance at monthly age levels 
througl) tile first year of life. Stages of prone behavior illustrated 
include: (l)'^ thrusting one knee forward beside the body, at 28 

Thc.se noims >verc slnntlardizcd on a group of 50 normal infants who 
were observed at monthly intervals dining the first year of life. For a 
detailed description of method, see Gesell, (16)- 

These norms were standardized on a group of 107 infants, being based 
on more than 500 individual evaitiinations. 

‘Numbers in parenthesis iiidicnte stages in the sequence described in the 
present diaseriution. 
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weeks; (3) pivoting, at 32 weeks; (4) rolling to one side, at 36 
weeks; (7) attaining the high creep position, at 40 weeks; (10) 
cieep-crawling, at 40 weeks; (11) creeping, at 44 weeks, and (14) 
quadrupedal progression, at 52 weeks. 

Tlie first detailed analytical study dealing primarily with prone 
progression is that of Burnside, who employed the motion picture 
teclinique. Her most valuable contribution is the distinguishing of 
crawling — progression in which the abdomen is in contact with the 
supporting surface while the body is pulled along by tlic arms only, 
with, the legs dragging — from creeping, progression in wliich tlic 
trunk is carried free above the floor (7, p. 338), She notes that in 
liuman locomotion tliere are typical stages of progression: crawling 
(or rolling or hitching), a rhythmic creeping, and rhythmic creeping. 

Shirley studied 24 subjects at fortnightly intervals over a two- 
year period. Her method was simple observation. She established 
a sequence of five ovdeis of postural skills which the infant exhibits 
as it develops. These orders are as follows: First order skills (0-20 
weeks) : passive postural control. Second order Mils (25-31 weeks) i 
postural control of entire trunk and undirected activilj\ Third order 
skills (31-40 weeks) : active efforts at locomotion. Fourth order 
skills (40-50 weeks) : Locomotion hy creeping. Fifth order skills: 
postural control and coordination for walking. Shirley selects the 
following seven stages as making up the creeping sequence ; 


Description of atuge 
Chin up 
Chest up 

Knee push or swim 
Rolling 

Rock or pivot; some progress 

Scoot backward 

Creep 


Mcilinn age m weeks 

3.0 

9.0 

25.0 

29.0 

37.0 
39.5 

4+.5 (32, p. 43) 


McGraw also has treated the problem of prone progression 
sequentially. Her summary of prone behavior contains five stages, 
and differs little from Shirley's. The descriptions of developing 
prone progression given by tliese two writers agree in general witJi 
those of the present investigation, but do not constitute a complete 
detailed picture of behavior as wc have observed it. 

Even more recent is the Yale study by Thompson (35) in which she 
describes the developmental trends for head, arms, legs and trunk. 
She points out that as the child develops the head is gradually raised 
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till Bt 16 weeks it is cliarfictcristically held erect; that the arms are 
gradually extended and directed forward till 28 weeks when they 
are brought back under the body; and that the legs are flexed and 
adducted at 4 weeks, then an outwardly rotated and gradually ex- 
tcjidcd position develops, and the feet are lifted from the support- 
ing surface. "At 20 weeks and again with greater extension of the 
limbs at 28 weeks, the child commonly rests momentarily on abdomen 
and chest. . . . After 4 weeks it is not until 44 weeks that the legs 
are drawn under the body and adducted” (35, p, 105). 

We shall review here the work which has been done on the 
sequential patterning of locomotor behavior in infra-human organ- 
isms, Tlie sequence which must resembles that in the human infant 
lias been observed in the chimpanzee. Jacobsen, Jacobsen and 
Yoshioka report, 

In making progress toward creeping the cliimpanzce infant 
passed through the first hve stages (as described by Shirley). 

Thus, Alpha siiccesivcly lifted the head, chin free; lifted the 
head, chest free, when on the stomach; attempted to make 
forward progression by pushing with legs; rolled when on licr 
back; and pivoted and wormed her way forward . . . Creep- 
ing forward, the last plusc . . . was absent; in contrast, Alpha 
stood and walked on all fours (24, p. 51). 

Descending the animal scale we come to the cat. Shirley, in re- 
viewing some of the outstanding research on this species notes that 
for the most part the fetal behavior proceeds in an anterior-posterior 
direction. . , . Backward crawling, sitting, walking, scratching, right- 
ing the body in the air, running . . . following in turn (33, p. 249). 
Coronois strevSscs the facts that not only docs behavior appear to 
be progressing along a cephalocaudal course, but that it appears 
first in the gross musculature and in the fine musculature later, 
and also that it develops in each of the limbs from a proximal to a 
distal point (12, pp. 283-286). 

Langworthy has observed in opossums a sequence of behavior 
patterns very similar to that seen in human infants, even though 
less extensive. Animals studied by him were seen first to pivot 
(or roll to one side), then to crawl, then to creep backward, and 
finally to creep forward (26, pp. 1-13). 

Both because of its phylogenetic and its ontogenetic importance, 
we shall consider briefly the literature on one restricted phase of 
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locomotion, quadrupedal pregression* that is progression on hands 
and feet with tlie trunk parallel to the floor. Alternate movements 
in each pair of limbs and diagonal synchronism of the two pairs 
are observed. 

This phase of locomotion has received relatively little attention 
in the past, tliough even before 1900 we find most child biographers 
(i.e., Perez, Preyer, Gross, Shinn and Sigismiincl) noting its occui- 
lence in their subjects, Trcttciii even gives statistical data on the 
subject, commenting that 9 per cent of the ISO infants observed by 
him progressed on all fours (36, p. 31). These early writers seemed 
to consider quadrupedal progression as a behavior pattern which 
occurs in most infants in the normal course of development. Preyer 
states that walking on all fours is the natural preparatory scliool 
for normal walking (23, p. 7), while Feldman coinincnts, 

Lying on the abdomen, the child mnkca attempts to reach near 
□hjecis by [Hisliing its body along upon it8 knees and elbovv.s. 

Tile hands soon take the place of elbows), and lastly the 
feet replace the kneeSj so that the child begins to crnwl on its 
hands and feet like any qu acini pedal animal (14, p. 365). 

Later writers, however, either ignore the plienomcnon entirely^ 
or treat this type of progression as a somewhat unusual manifesta^ 
tion. Burnside disagrees with Feldman. Hrdllcka, who has per- 
haps done the most work cn the subject, persists in treating it as 
a ''peculiarity of behavior’^ (23, p. 92), even though he admits that 
it is ''n on-pa tliologlcaV* (22, p. 273). He states, '^Thc phenomenon, 
while not as rate as may have seemed at first, is nevertheless not 
frequent*' (23, p. 13), and throughout liis book, Children TVho Run 
On All Fours, treats it as something of an abnormality, the condi- 
tions of whose occurrence should be carefully investigated. 

During the past year one or two researchers have given reports 
which tend to swing back to the earlier view, which is also held In 
the present thesis. Levy and Tulchin note that all fours progres- 
sion occurs much more frequently than is gcneriilly supposed, 
reporting that either this kind of creeping, or creeping on hands, 
one knee and one foot, occurred in 14 out of 83 infants observed by 
them (28, pp. 193-302)* McGraw notes that most infants appear 
to creep citlier on hands and feet, or on one knee and one foot, 
with both palms on the surface. She does not, liowcver, stress die 
sequential importance of these types of behavior in relation to each 
other and in relation to simple crecpuig (30, p. 69). 



2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
yL SuDjcGTs 

Tills study IS primiirily based on five cases, all of which were 
studied over a period of at least one year and photographed at 
regular intervals. Supplementary eases were obtained from various 
sources, 

Four of the original cases were babies observed and photographed 
at the Yale Clinic of Child Development, at four-week intervals 
throughout their first year of life (18, pp. 541 ff.). Motion pic- 
ture records, varying in length from several hundred to several 
thousand feet are available for each child at each age level studied. 
Supplementary stenographic records describing all behavior occur- 
ring during the one day each month spent by each child at the Clinic 
are also available, The fifth case was observed in her home, daily, 
from birth through the first two years of life, and was photographed 
at two-week intervals. Over two thousand feet of film, together 
with daily records of behavior, are available for this fifth ease. 

Supplementary eases consist of four babies photographed at the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development at monthly intervals during 
tlieir first year of life; three children from 28 through 64 weeks of 
age, observed in their homes at bi-wcelciy intervals; and eight 
children seen at bi-wcekly intervals at the Connecticut State Farm 
for Women. 


IL Methods of Ortaining Data 

Motion picture records of four of the cases were taken with two 
professional cameras, one a DeBric and one a Pa the, on 35 mm. 
panchromatic film, one camera being used for horizontal records; 
the other, simultaneously, for zenitli records. Occasionally a 
DeVry camera was used instead of one of the others. 

Babies were always photographed under carefully controlled con- 
ditions, which were kept standard from child to child and from 
one observation to another. Subjects were always placed, nude, on 
a gray door pad which was marked with concentric circles, one foot 
apart, and straight lines at right angles. The following floor situa- 
tions were used, in a standard order: 1. Prone spoil t.ineous activity; 
2. Prone with a lure immobile and silent. The lure (a ball) was 
placed directly in front of the infant, two feet away from the center 
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Situation 1 



Siliiatiooa 2, 3a, + 



SUimtion 3 b 


of his body; 3. Prone with the lure (ji rattle) moving, (/?) This 
was first placed in front of the child, two feet from the center of 
his body and then, {h) placed 135 degrees to the riglit of the child 
and two feet away; 4. Prone social with talting. The mother sits 
in front of the infant, three and one-half feet from the center of 
his body, talking to him. Cameras were behind screens and no 
persons were visible to the child except in the ‘h^ronc social with 
talking” sequence as indicated- The following diagrams indicate 
the position of the infant and the Ijlwc in the several situations. 

Motion pictui’c records of the fifth ease were taken on n 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell camera. These pictures were taken In the clilld's 
home. At the earlier age levels the child was placed on a large 
bed while being photographed ; at the later ages, on a rug or blanket 
on the floor. Toys or Zwdeback were used as lures. 

These five were the main eases used in this study. Supplementary 
cases were: {a) A group of three children visited every two weeks 
in their homes. These babies were observed tliougli not photo- 
graphed, as they lay on a table or on the floor. RIovements, when 
not spontaneous, were induced by some simple lure. Written notes 
were made of all movements, (ft) A group of four ‘'normative” 
cases photographed monthly at the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment, as tJiey were put through the standard normative examina- 
tions. These records were made on a 16 mm. Bell & Howell camera, 
(c) A group of eight babies seen at two-week intervals at the Con- 
necticut State Farm for Women. These infants were allowed to 
play on the floor, lightly clad, for several hours a day, and were 
observed during these play periods. Written records were taken 
of all prone behavior in these subjects during periods of observation 
wliich varied in lengtli from a half hour to several hours. 
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Since it was tlie natuial, normal response of tile child on which 
interest was cciitered» in the supplementary cases little effort was 
made to obtain rigid control of the situation heyond Iceeping the 
surfaces on whicli the children were placed consistently flat. When 
the child did not move about of his own accord, simple lures re- 
sembling those which arc met in the home situation, were used. It 
was felt tliat the sequence of behavior items which leads, in the 
course of normal development, to proficient progression hi the prone 
position, was one which would be exhibited in any but markedly 
j^bnormal conditions. 

C. Treatment of Data 

Analysis of cinema records, of wliicli scvernl Inindred feet or more 
at eacli age level were available for five of the eases was carried cut 
as follows; 

First, the records were sUidicd by simple projection. Second, they 
were placed on a moviola, which allows the film to be viewed di- 
rectly without projection and to be run backward or . forward as 
desired. By use of llus moviola, detailed functional descriptions were 
made of all recorded prone beliuvior. Work Sheet Aj which follows, 
is a sample of this analysis, which describes in detail movements 
of all parts of the infant*s body so long as he was prone. As will 
be seen, brief summaries of the behavior arc given in the margins of 
the page. Exact f outages of all behavior were noted, so that it 
could be reviewed and re-located at any time, either for tracing or 
for fiirdicr analysis. 

Til is (lone, the films were placed on a special 35 mm. analysis 
desk, which throws a rcllectcd image of the film, magnified 5.5 
times, onto a ground glass screen, and allows the image to be traced. 
Tracings of all prone behavior, corresponding to tlie written de- 
scriptions, were made. J'Fork Sheet B, following, shows a pictured 
record of the sumc behavior described verbally in Work Sheet A, 
The moviola and the analysis desk are both equipped with mechani- 
cal counters, which record the exact footage, making it possible to 
obtain the exact duration of any action, since there are 16 frames 
to a foot of /Ihn and 17 to a second of behavior. When word and 
picture d esc i ip lions had been completed for all 35 mm, cinema 
records, tlicse descriptions llicm selves were reviewed and summarized, 
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summaries being made of all behavior observable in each infant at 
each age level. 

Alt 16 mm, film records were treated in a similar manner, again 
all prone behavior of each infant at each age level being summarized. 
Similar summaries were made from the written records covering 
behavior of infants who were observed but not photographed. 

For uniformity, since some of the records arc available only at 
four- week intervals, all cases will be treated statistically as if seen 
only at four-week intervals. Thus if a behavior item was seen in a 
subject at 33 weeks, it will be considered as occurring at 32 weeks; 
if at 33 weeks, as occurring at 36. Ages used are 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 
44, 48, 52 and 56 weeks. The period 24-28 weeks is used as a start- 
ing point for two reasons: first, because a companion study dealing 
with pre-p regression covers several of the same cases in the first half 
year of life; second, because movements which lead directly up to pro- 
gression do not apparently occur till this time. 

Classification of a behavior item at a certain age level docs not 
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mean that it occurred exclusively at that age level, nor necessarily » 
that it first occurred at that time^ Most behavior patterns, once 
observed, were noted continuously for several days or weeks. Fur- 
thermore, except perhaps in the case of the one child who was 
observed daily, it cannot be hoped that all new behavior patterns 
were noted at the time of thcii first occurrence. 



3, THE FOURTEEN STAGES OF PRONE PROGRESSION 

With all the foregoing data at hand, our first task was to deter- 
mine the uniformities and variations in the developmental patterning 
of proiie behavior; to ascertain whether a uniform sequence of prone 
hcliavior patterns exhibits itself in the normal human Infant; and 
to determine in what detail and how rigidly a typical infant may be 
expected to c'ldliere to such a sequence* 

Careful analysis of our material revealed strikingly similar be- 
havior in all subjects, behavior more detailed and more elaborate 
than that described in previous studies. Upon detailed analysis of 
the data, fourteen definite developmental stages declared themselves, 
occurring in a consistent order in the majority of infants. 

It appears, from a/i analysis of our data, that at least in the early 
stages a motion picture technique is indispensable for bringing to 
light a sequence such as tliat which we arc presenting here. Pre- 
liminary observations for tl)is study were made over a two-year 
period, Not until an analysis of prone behavior by means of a 
cinema technique was undertaken, did it become apparent that 
former sequential trcatineji ts of prone progression were somewl)at 
obscuring the true detailed character of development by grouping 
several types of behavior patterns together and giving them an 
"eitJjer rd^itionshjp. Furthermore, oiir very first cjjirma case 
emphasized the ccphalo-caudacl sweep of behavior, and suggested 
that tlic gradually increasing importance of the feet in prone progres- 
sion was deservhig of much more stJTss than had Jfitherto been Liid 
on it. 

The cinema showed that as early as 28 weeks there occurred in- 
teresting incipient foot patterns, seemingly of little functional im- 
portance in themselves at that time, but very important in view of 
later foot behavior. For it soon became apparent that creeping 
on one foot, one knee and both hands, and later creeping on hands 
and feet, were but common stages in the road to walking, not atypi- 
cal forms of creeping observable in some few infants, as had been 
previously suggested. Not only that, but it appeared tliat creeping 
on one foot and one knee was foreshadowed in simpler creeping when 
one foot exhibited what may he called a "near-stcp,“ tipping into 
step position but not actually stepping, as the knee on that side of 
tlie body moved forward. In fact, in some cases after a first (or 
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dom/nant) foot had exhibited a near step, the second (or non-domi- 
nant) foot showed a near-step pattern. 

This consistently growing importance of foot behavior in creep- 
ing was considered to be one of the most important things brought 
out by the present study. However, cineinanfilysis fuitlier revealed 
not only the usually dcsciibcd stages of ptone progression, but 
several new stages as well. Rolling the lower body to one side 
while chest and shoulders remain in contact with the supporting 
surface, crecp-crawHng, and creeping in which one foot exhibits a 
^'near step^^ are examples of such stages- Furtherinore, several 
fairly common patterns such as rocking, creeping on foot and knee, 
and qxiadnrpcdal pTogiession, ptevioMsly treated as mild deviate? from 
a common sequence, now appear to be true expressions of the com- 
mon sequence. 

For the sake of clarity, wc shall digress long enough to explain 
the present use of the word "pattern.*' GeseU (20, p- 12) defines 
pattern as "a configured response which can be described specifically 
in terms of a given sitvmtvon,** and points out that a pattern is not 
a circumscribed entity in nature but that it always has a context 
which, if analyzed, can in turn be reduced to constituent patterns. 
This term will be used llcxibly, sometimes to mean a pattern phase 
and sometimes a sequence of such phases which gives movement. 
Also, it will sometimes refer to some one part of the body and some- 
times to the body as a whole* The context in which the term i& 
used here should in all cases make the meaning clear. 

Analysis of the present data revealed that not only individual 
limb movements but total patterns of hcluivior, involving the con- 
stellation of limbs, trunk and head as well, develop in a manner 
which has remarkable consistency from infant to infant- For ex- 
ample, use of knees in creeping invarinbly precedes use of either 
foot; use of one foot only, precedes use of both feet. Again, the 
arm as a whole is gradually replaced by use of forearms only, 
in every infant; while use of forearms precedes use of hands alone. 
When all of our records had been carefully analyzed and summarized 
it was seen that the story for each infant was basically the same. ■ 

The present sequence of fourteen patterns, then, grew almost nf 
its own accord from a careful analysis of cinema records covering 
the first year of the lives of five babies. Three additional infants 
were observed in their homes during the second' half of their first 
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year of life to determine whether or net, in watching several normal 
infants as they grew^ and as their patterns of prone behavior de- 
velopedj we could observe the same patterns which could be observed 
so easily with the aid of the cinema, when the w^hole first year of 
behavior could be seen almost at once. 

As these tiirec infants developed, stage after stage of prone be- 
havior unfolded until two of the infants had gone through all 
14 of the stages, in the exact order predicted from the study of 
cinema cases; and the third infant, who was not available for study 
after his 48th week, had gone through eleven of the stages. Twelve 
more infants added to the group brought the total number of sub- 
jects up to 20 and gave a total of 93 per cent of the 14 sequential 
stages which could be observed in the whole group, in spite of re- 
stricted opportunities for observation in several cases, These 14 
stages, witli the mean age for their appearance in this group, are as 
follows : 


1. 

2. 

Knee and thigh fonvard beside body 

Knee and thigh forward, inner side of foot 
against the floor 

21 weeks 

28 wceka 

3. 

Pivoting 

29 wceka 

4. 

Attaining inferior low creep position 

Attaining low creep position 

30 weeks 

5. 

32 weeks 

6. 

Crawling 

34 weeks 

7. 

Attaining high creep position 

35 weeks 

8. 

Retro gross ion 

36 weeks 

9 . 

Rocking 

36 weeks 

10. 

Crecp-crftwUng 

36 weeks 

11, 

Creeping 

40 weeks 

12. 

Creeping, near step with one foot 

42 weeks 

13. 

Ci’cepifig, step with one foot 

45 weeks 

14. 

Quadrupedal progression 

49 weeks 


if. Extent to Which Present Cases Conform to a Common 

Sequence 

We shall at this point give tabular evidence of the uniformity of 
behavior from case to case and the extent to wJu'cli cacli of the 14 
specific stages of behavior was observed in the 20 infants studied 
here. 

Table 1 sliovvs that the order of appearance of tliese H items is, 
with rare exception (so far as present data show) remarkably con- 
iii stent. In this table the stages are numbered and listed as in their 
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■Qsual order.® The second figure in each square shows the age of 
the child (in weeks) when the particular stage first appeared. The 
order of appearance of the stages can be determined from the age at 
which each occurred. 

This table shows us that, of the five cases on which entirely 
adequate material was available, four infants exhibited all t+ stages; 
the fifth infant went through 13 of tlie common stages. This gives the 
high percentage of 98.5 per cent of possible behavior patterns actually 
observed in these cases. Considering all 20 cases together: eight 


This order waa determined primarily from belmvior of the infant who 
was seen daily, For the moat part behavior in other cnaea followed this 
same order except when several stirges were seen at one time in the later 
infanta. This gro\]ping of items wna due to the fact that obseivationB 
were usually at two- weekly or monthly intervals, while some behavior 
stages actually may fallow each other nt intei'vala of but a few days. 
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cases showed the complete sequence; seven had only one stage missing; 
four had but two stages missing. In only one case (that of a 
cliilcl not available for study after his 48th week) were more than 
two iJtagcs unobserved. The percentage of possible items actually 
observed in the entire group was 93,5 per cent, or 262 stages ob- 
served out of 280 possible stages. 

Taking into consideration the fact that records on several of the 
supplementary cases were extremely brief, covering in some instances 
but a few minutes of behavior each month, it is not surprising that 
several items are missing ; and the fact that certain behavior patterns 
were not observed seems to be by no means certain evidence that they 
did nob occur. 

Tabic 1 shows that in 15 of our 20 subjects, what appears to 
be the cJiaractcristic order of sequential behavior was followed, 
even though an occasional stage might be missing. Again, it is 
quite probable that in the five cases where one stage was observed 
out of order, it may have appeared in the usual order without 
being observed, due to the often limited possibilities for observation, 

C. DnSCUTPTION OF TPIE FOURTEEN STAGES OF PRONE PROGRESSION 

A description of the 14 stages of prone progression as they were 
observed in a very nearly standard form in all cases, follows. Illus- 
trations of tliese patterns are given in the form of tracings of en- 
laigemeats made from stilled individual frames of the 35 mm. film 
records. These photodiagrams give indication of comparative pos- 
tural patternings during the several stages of development. 

The stages are as follows: 



Stack One 

Staff e one: Thrmtlng one hue forward beside the body. 
Head: Just off floor but tilted back. Baby looks forward. 
Trunk: Upper clicst la barely lifted; trunk contacts Hoot 
along its length. 
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/Iniu' Flexed forward with hands at ear levcL Weight on 
forearms, outer sides of which \iccss aga'mat the floor aa leg is 
thnist forward. 

Leffs: One knee ia tliniat forward beside the trunk, bringing 
the thigh to right angles with the body nnd raiaing the i)clvis 
slightly. Top of the foot is against the floor. Other leg is ex- 
tended, top of foot against the floor. 

Comment: Arms arc more important functionally than Icgft, at 
this stage. Hands have not yet entirely replaced forearms. 



FIGURE 5 
Stage Two 


Stage ivio: Knee and thigh jov^ardj inner side of fool pressed 
against the floor. 

Head: As in Stage One. 

Tnijik: Aa in Stage One, 

Arms: As in Stage One. 

Legs: Legs arc ns in stage one except that the foot of the for- 
ward-thrust leg is turned toes outward, so that mcdinl side of 
foot contacts the floor. 

Comment: This is Che first forerunner of the later quadru- 
pedal position, the foot giving its first indication that it will 
later step. 



FIGURE 6 
Stage Tiihre 
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Pfvoliuff. 

ill zone three, i.e. '"The plane of the countenance 
mcliciilar to the platform*’ (20, p, 65). 
t well lifted from the door, 
lit on fanned finijers and inbcnt forearms, 
low in extension j now one knee flexed forward, 
Hahy places his right hand to the right, with 
cxion of right arm anti extension of right leg. 
Land is moved to the right to the former position 
nd, and at the aiime time the right knee ia thrust 
the trunk. Most of the hody awing comes aa the 
is to the right. 

'his pa I tern makes possible some progress about 
rc the infant crawls. 



FIGURE 7 
Stage Four 


Jitfrrior Lonju- Creep Position. 

1 in zone t\vo>“ i,c., just off the floor. Tips to 
inst the floor. 

St, left side of body, and outer side of left leg 
c floor. 

Tilt on forearms, which are flexed downward, 
o^ition na in stage two: right knee thrust forward 

Right heel rotates up and outward, hringing top 
,t floor. Right knee thrusts forward under body- 
left knee pushes forward as arms pull down- 
js arc at car level. The body tips so that chest 
t side oE body contact the floor. 

IS follows (20, p. 65) : 

jnrely clears the platform. 

s an Incli or moie above the platform. 

tif Uie counLciMince la .ilmost perpendicular to the plat- 

of I he countenance may make an obtuse angle with the 
nial plane of the plntforiin.” 
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Comment: This type oi activity seems to reswit from immntur^ 
ily \yIuc1i prevents the legs from performing in a parjtilcl man-- 
ncr such as would lead to the attainment of a creep positioriv 



FIGURE 8 
Stack Five 


Sta(fe Fi^e: Loiv Creep Posiiioft, 

Head: Nose and forehead on the floor- 
Trunk'. Slioiilders and upper cheat against the floor. Abdo^ 
men up; lower legs and tops of toes against the floor. 

Arm si Forearms flexed, pull downward, hands beside checks, 
heffsi Knees thrust forward under body, one at a tlmci lift- 
ing the abdomen. 

Commevti Buttocks nre high, shoulder a low. Child docs not, at 
this time, hold the entire trunk up from the floor. 



FIGURE 9 
Stack Six 


S(affe Six: Crau'Hnff. 

(a) Backward. 

Head: Head in zone two, lifting to zone three. 

Trunk: Head and upper chest raised; rest of body contacts 
supporting surface. 

Anns: Weight on forearms, flexed forward at gidcs of head. 
Pushes weight backward from hands, forearms lifting. 

Leffs: Legs slide backv^^ard along floor ns hands push, 

(h) Forauord. 

lleadi Head in 2 onc three; lowers to -zone two. 

Trunk: Chest up at arms' length. Rest of weight on the floor. 
Shoulders then Imndi forward. 
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Antu: Ilftiulfl on (loov jit shoulder level, rorearms bend in- 
ivnid nud ia piiUeil forward over each forearm in turn. 

IrfQs: LcRa jire extended backward. There is some forward 
knee thr\^st ns body is pvdlcd forward. 

Co ill fit cut: CrawUnK is accomidlsUcd almost entirely by arm 
uvoveiiKut; ahcloiucn constantly contacts the supporting surface. 
CrawlLug is the fu'sSt forward ami backward mode of progyeasion. 

Staff c Seven: lliplt Creep Poiilion* 

IlciiA: Head is in zone tluee. 

Trunft: Chest is vnised; bands, trunk and upper legs are 
n);ninst the door, 

/Inns: Hands contact llooi ' arms form an angle of about 100“ 
with the Hunk. 

Legs: Upper lep,5 contact the ftoar ; lower legs ate lifted from 
ilic rUior. 

JMovnncni : Rack knee in turn tlirusu forward under the body. 
RlkIU knee lifts from floor as left pushes forward. Then right 
pushes forward, ao ihnt entire trunk ia lifted from and parallel 
to the tlonr. Arms come to nn angle of about 90“ with the trunk. 

CarfutirriL’ The high creep position well illiiatrntea the ad- 
vanced runctiiMinl dcvelupinciU of the arms over that of the legs. 
At tUifT stage hniitls hove already replaced arms, but there 
is no inilicinioii of the sithfititiition of feet for legs, which is to 
come later. 

A position called the niedinn creep position, intennedinte be- 
tween the low and high ciecp position, is seen in some infants. 
Weight rests on forearms instead of on hands. For illiistr.i- 
tioiis of hiKii creep position see stnRe eleven, i.e., creeping. 




FICilJRIC 10 
SrAfjK ICinjiT 
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Sffiffc night: Rftfogr^ssiatr 

Head.' Fncc on the floor. 

Ti’iiitk: Pi‘oi\c, whole trunk c.<iatact& the flaor> 

/Inns: Arms nre flexed forward — weight on forearms. 

Legsi Lcj5!i svTc extev'ded. 

Movemeni: 

Trnnk: Trunk lifta slightly aa hotly weight )\v\$hcs huckwavil. 

Arms: As knee thrusts forward, aims come to extension at 
it.uglc of about 100® with the Ivunk. Then ■child i^ushcs weight 
backward from his hands. 

Legs: Thrusts right knee fur ward under trunk, then left knee 
forward under trunk to a high creep position, Then legs ex- 
tend ns weight pushes hack from hantla. 

Cornrneiit: The fact that retrogression rather than progressjon 
occurs at this point may he due to the angle the arms make with 
the trunk when the child is in the high creep position nt this 
stage of development, nn angle of more than 90°. This very 
arm position would prevent a forward fall unless the arms were 
moved before thi.s fall took place, 

Stage Nine: Raeftiug^ 

Head: Head well up from floor but face parallel to floor. 

Truffk; Trunk up from flour and parallel to (loor* Weight 
on hands and lower legs. 

Arms: Arms perpendicular to trunk, at an angle of now lOO®, 
now 80 “ to trunk as body rocks. 

Legs: Weight on knees and lower legs, which arc lust foV' 
ward under trunk then hack from trunk ns body rocks. 

Muvpmeiit: In the high creep position, with hands and knees 
in a constant position, body rocks backward and forward. 

Stage Ten: Crccp-crav)lijig. 

Head: He.id up from platform with face parallel Id platfoimi 
then in zone two. 

Trunk: Up from and parallel lu platform; then all in contact 
with platfonn. 

Arms'. Hniids on floor; arms per|)endjcular to trunk at angle 
of about 80“; then anna contact platfonn, extended forward nt 
full length. 

Legs: Knees forward under body as in high creep position; 
then extended against floor as in crawling. 

Movcffteut: Uaby pushes up into llie high creep position; 
falls forward to prone; then up to creep again, and so on. This 
movement is rhythrnic and patterned, and allows cousLdcrablc 
forward progress to be made. 
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FIGURE 11 
Stage Eleven 



Slft^c lilcvcn: Rfiyt/imic Hands and Kftrcs Creeping, 

JJpad: Heatl in vojic three or four, 

'rrnnk: Trunk up from and ijarallcl lo platform. Weight on 
Iinndii and knees. 

/irnis: Hands on floor; arms perpendicular to trunk. 

Lnjs: Knees well forward under trunk. Tops of feet against 
platfaniK 

Movrmrnt: Hands and kneus move forward with alternate 
rliythinU’ cross -coo nil nation. That ia, right hand lifts for- 
ward, Jeft knee Jiflin#? wirh m omenta jy backward extension of 
left leg. Then left knee moves forward. There is a slight 
pause, then left hand and right knee move forward. Buttocks 
sway slightly to the side whoso knee is moving forward. 





FIGURE 12 
Stage Twelve 


iS/rti/r Tnvffvp: Crprpitiff in nv/tic/i One Root Exhibits a Near- 
Step Pafiern. 

Head: Heail is as in stage eleven. 

Trunk: As in stage cleYcn. 

/Irnis: As in stage eleven. 
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As in stage eleven except that one foot moves forward 
with a ear -step” pattern. That is, aa the knee lifts* the heel 
routes in ami downward, and the foot moves forward in a 
step position, having the sole of the foot nearly parallel to the 
floor* As the knee comes to the floor, the toe-tips contact the 
floor, and then the heel rotates np and outward till the top of 
the foot contacts the floor. 



FIGURE 13 

Stages Tiiikteun and Fourteen 


Stage Th\yleei\: C.recphig on IlaiuiSy One Knee and One Foot, 

lie ail: I'Icnd is in stages eleven and twelve. 

Trunk: As in stages eleven and twelve. 

j‘Jrm,s: As in stages eleven and twelve. 

Legs: As in stage eleven except that one knee is entirely re^ 
placed functionally by a foot which always steps forward when 
its turn comes. 

Movements Movement is ns in stage eleven except for tlic 
replacement of one knee by the foot on that side, Thus right 
hand and left knee move forward, then left hand and right fcot. 

Stage Fourteen: Quadrupedal Frogressiojt, 

Head: Head is in zone three; or sometimes face ia pnrallel 
to floor. 

Tnmk: Trunk is well up from floor and parnllel to flour. 

Arms: Hands on the floor; firms straight from trunk to floor, 
at about nn angle of 90” with trunk. 

Legs: Feet arc flat on surface; legs straight from trunk to 
floor nt an angle of about 90” with trunk, 

Movement: Hands and feet move in alternate rhythmic co- 
ordination just ns did hnndfl nnd knees in stage eleven. 

ConifncTit: The mere attninment of this position, without any 
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[^TQfr^emon on all fours, is noted in some casea. It reatilts from 
a vcjy definite pattern of belmvior and is not to be confused 
■witli the momentary pause which some infanta make in an all 
fours position on tlicir way up to or down from standing. The 
baby Is usually in the high creep position to begin with, and 
then cxlcncU his legs, lifting knees while keeping both feet on 
the Aoor, till weight is on hands and feet only. This behavior 
usunily occurs late in the first year and is considered as stage 
14 for the few infants who exhibit it and do not exhibit all 
fours progression. It is possible that a more elaborate study 
may show the attainment of this position, and actual progres- 
sjon thns; to be two entirely different stages common to most in- 
fants, even as are the attainment of high creep, and creeping. 

These J4 st^igcs appear to characterize developing prone progres- 
sion in the normal human infant, from the time when he first moves 
about in the prone position till the time when he forsakes prone be- 
havior for walking, 

It should be stressed that these stages which we have described 
arc to be considered rnthcr as nodal patterns in a sequence of onto- 
genetic behavior patterning than as discrete entities or as unrelated 
wholes, 

Altliougli some infants may not exhibit all 14 of these stages, it 
nevertheless appears that any sequential description of all prone be- 
havior commonly observed in the average infant cannot include less 
than these 14, That a study making use of more frequent — perhaps 
weekly — cinema recordings might indicate further behavior is quite 
possible, even tliough we have no data in the present study which 
would warrant adding further stages. The present description of 
behavior makes adequate provision for all prone behavior observed 
in our group of 20 infants. 

There follows a composite pictorial summary, by means of photo- 
diagrams, of the 14 sequential stages of prone progression, each dia- 
gram illustrating posture typical during one of tlie stages. (The dia- 
gram reads from left to right.) 
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J 4 6 



6 7 8 



FIGURE 14 

SuMMARV View op Staoes One to Fourteem 



INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

/ J , Classes of Individual Differences 

We have described in detail, in the preceding chapter, the some- 
what elaborate sequence of behavior stages which appears to con- 
stitute deyeloping pvoae progression iiv the human infant, and have 
established the fact that under controlled conditions 100 per cent of 
these stages were observed in four cases, 92 per cent in a fifth case. 
When the number of cases was expanded to 20 we were still able 
to observe 93.5 per cent of the stages. Furthermore, 70 per cent 
of the infants exhibited these stages in an identical — and, it would 
appear, standard order. In the remaining 30 per cent never more 
than one stage was observed out of the common order. 

According to our data, developing prone behavior is practically 
identical from infant to infant. Yet Burnside reported the varia- 
tions in prone behavior as being so great that ^‘an exact idea of 
them can scarcely be given except b)^ describing tlie mode of progres- 
sion adopted by each particular subject** (7, p. 300), The present 
data suggest that such apparent differences in the way prone progres- 
sion develops are the result of comparatively minor individual 
differences — differences which do not appreciably affect or alter the 
sequential course of prone progression. We have analyzed such 
individual differences into the following three classes. 

Children appear to vary as to (fl) ages at which Individual stages 
in the common sequence are reached; (fr) tempo of individual limb 
movements and groups of such movements as in crawling and creep* 
ing; (c) degree to which they elaborate individual stages of the 
sequence. 

a. Ages at which hidividiial stages appear. Although there is 
marked scatter all along the line, we seem to have in general two 
types of children- One goes quickly through the entire scqucacc 
of progression stages, creeping by 32 or 36 weeks and progressing 
in the quadrupedal position by 36 or 40 weeks. The other type of 
child docs not creep till 48 or 52 weeks and does not attain the 
quadrupedal position or progress in that fashion till 52 weeks or 
much later. In the present group there is a marked tendency for 
infants who creep early to attain the quadrupedal position early, 
and for those who creep late to attain the quadrupedal position late 
or not at all, due to the development of and preference for the up- 
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/iS£ At T 



0 UADRUPEOAL PROGRESSION 

FIGURE 15 

Rklation of First Creepincj to First Progression on All Fours 
The abscissn, at 40 weeks, denotes the mean age of this group for firsi 

crecpiiiK. 

The ordinate, at 48 weeks, denotes the mean age for first qiiadrupcdnl 
progression. 

Quadrant A represents late creeping, early qua dm pedal progression. 
Quadrant early creeping, early quadrupedal proKi'cssion. 

Quadrant C, liue creeping, late quadrupedal progression. 

Quadrant Z), early creeping, late quadrupedal progression. 

For purposes of this chart and the next, we have indicated the children 
hy number, Girl A being 1, etc, Therefore numbers refer to individual 
children, not to the aiimhcr of cases at any given point. 
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riGUllE 16 

Rui.ATioi^ or Fiust to First Wai^king Alone 

Tlic iihscissii, ;it *10 weeks, denotes the mean age of this group for first 
creeping. 

The oi’tlinatc, at 56 weeks, the mean age for first walking alonc- 
Quaclrniit A represents late creeping, early walking alone. 

Quadrant /f, early creeping, early walking alone. 

Quadrant 6', late creeping, late walking alone. 

Quadrant /-), early creeping, late walking alone. 
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right position, which the child usually assumes after 52 weeks if 
not before. In all but two eases in the present group we find this 
positive relation between early creeping and early progression on all 
fours, and between late creeping and late progression on all fours. 

It may be further noted that in the majority of eases infants wlio 
creep early, walk early- (Creeping and walking wliich first occur 
before the mean age of this group for such behavior arc cliaractcrizcd 
as "early.” Such distinctions are, of course, somewhat arbitrary; 
but they indicate a definite trend.) Figures 15 and 16 show the 
relation of time of first creeping to the time of first progression on 
all fours or attainment of the all fours position; and to first walking 
alone, respectively. 

It is interesting to note that in our group of institutional babies 
we find a larger percentage cf early creeping than in our general 
population. We do not know whether this early creeping is due to 
personality factors or to the unusual opportunity for practice of 
Vtarious patterns made possible in the institution. It seems quite 
possible that with this particular group this early creeping was not 
so much true general acceleration ns an indication of ovcr-accentiia- 
tion of development, due to disproportionate opportunity in terms of 
dally routine, Unusual opportunity for practice may allow the 
whole sequence of prone progression to run itself off more quickly 
than'would otherwise 6c the case, since one stage does seem definitefy 
to stimulate the next. Study of Figures 17-19 shows the curves for 
tile institution group to be practically flat, indicating marked accelera- 
tion in reaching each stage of development; while the curves for the 
general population are decidedly steep, indicating late arrival at 
the several stages. 

b. Tempo of movement. There are marked differences from 
child to child in the tempo of movements. Such speed or slowness 
may be a definite constitutional trait, closely correlated with other 
measureable traits. A quantitative analysis of data in this present 
study shows that those Infants who attained the various stages in 
progression quickly (that is, early in point of age), also crept rapidly; 
that those who attained each stage late, were comparatively slow 
creepet^s. 

c. Decree of el/jbor/jtion of m/Jwi/lml sf/i{/es. It fs probable 
that personality and structural differences also enter here. It is 
possible that a closer study of a number of infants would show them 
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Sis evincing the moie cUbovate patterns seen here in h-ut a few 
cases; but it sippears from this study that some infants elaborate the 
several stages in the sequence much more than do others. One of the 
most striking examples of this is seen in the case of Girl C who cx- 
liibils at least three sequential types of forward crawling instead of 
onci as in most cases. 

One particular stage in which this type of individual difference is 
very marked is that of quadrupedal progression (stage H). A 
child wlio merely attains this position, or one who on occasion ad- 
vances a few paces in this manner, will present a markedly different 
picture fiom a child who runs about freely on hands and feet. Yet 
two sucli children arc both, we believe, cxliibiting stage fourteen of 
the present sequence; but, in their own individual ways. 

Rather frequent reference is found in the literature to certain 
definitely atypical forms of progression. “Hi telling/' is an example 
of such behavior. It was not observed in any of the present cases, 
and there is some question as to whether it belongs witliin, or defi- 
nitely without, such a sequence as we have indicated here. A sug- 
gestion that it mny be placed within the present sequence is drawn 
from one of our cases, a girl who, after progressing on hands, one 
knee and one foot with back nearly parallel to the floor (stage 13), 
as she grew older, raised her back till it was nearly at right angles 
to the floor, though she still crept with one hand, one knee and one 
foot, 'rhis progression in a semi^sitting position seemed to resemble 
hitching as it is described in the literature. If such behavior is 
In telling, lii telling can be considered as a part of this sequence. If 
not, tracing the development of a “hitcher" should be of decided 
interest, 

Thus far we have observed no deviations which cannot be ac- 
counted for either as early or late arrival at a certain common stage 
of Jevclopineiit, or as complication of a certain common stage witli 
associated activity. 

B. Q U AN T IT ATI V 1 1 An ALV SIS 

Quantitative analysis of some of cur material on progression yields 
interesting data on individual differences. It is unfortunate that 
only four of our present cases are available in material which lends 
itself to such an analysis. However, such results as have been ob- 
tained have been consistent from case to case. 
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The method of making the quantitative analysis was extremely 
simple. Cinema records were studied by means of tlic stanrlard 
moviola wliicli inadc possible exact timing of such records by frames. 
The following timings were made for all creeping data: time in 
frames for each fonvaicl hand or knee or foot movement, from tlie 
instant the member started to lift from the supporting surface till it 
came completely to rcst’^ in a forward position ; time between the 
forward placement of the second member in any group of four (a 
knee or a foot) and the start of a forward move by the third member 
(a hand); and time consumed by any one complete pattern of 
creeping— a pattern here including forward placement of each 
of the four members, 

When all material at any one age level had been analyzed in tliis 
fasliion, averages were drawn as follows: average time needed for 
forward movement of each of tlic four limbs; average time of tlic 
pause between second and third limb movement; average time con- 
sumed by the total pattern. This treatment was applied to nil 
available material on simple creeping; on creeping in which one 
foot moves in a near^step pattern ; and on creeping which makes use 
of hands, one knce> and one foot. Results for one of the foiu' 
cases arc tabulated on the following page. 

This analysis suggests that there is comparatively little variation 
from child to child in the time needed for forward movement of 
the hands, but that slow creepers move their lower limbs forward 
much more slowly than do infants who creep rapidly, It would 
further seem that it is not so much in the time of movement of any 
one member that slow creepers fall behind their speedier brothers, 
as in the time between movement of one member and that of 
another. 

Creeping seems usually to begin with a forward hand movement. 
Starting often simultaneously with such a forward hand movement 
is forward movement of the knee on the opposite side of the body. 
The hand usually completes its forward movement just before the 
knee does so. Now comes a pause, very brief in a fast creeper; of 
decided length in a slow creeper. Then a second hand and knee 
start forward, again hand completing forward movement just before 


This Is easy to ascertain since the film bln is when si movement he gins. 



'cping ll Time taken for mo'vemeni'^ 
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the knee docs. Sample timing for one pattern of creeping, in oiir 
fastest creeper, is given iii Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Child 

Member 

Starts 

Completes 

movement 

Duration of movcmenl 

Boy D 

Right hand 

0:00 

0:05 

6 frames (.34 seconds) 


Left knee 

0:00 

0:07 

8 frames (.45 seconds) 


Left iiand 

0:08 

0;14 

7 frames (J9 seconds) 


Right knee 

0:11 

1:01 

7 frames (.39 seconds) 


Total time for pattern 1:01 

Time between first knee 

17 frames (1.0 seconds) 


and second liand 

0:01 

1 frame (.056 sccoikIr) 


Compared with this, let us consider sample timing for one pattern 
of crec{ying in our shwest CTCc{7crs an given in 4. 


TABLE 4 


Child 

Member 

Starts 

Completes 

inoveinenf 

Duration of movement 

Hoy H 

Right hand 

0:00 

0:07 

S frames (.45 secondji) 


Left knee 

0:08 

1:03 

12 frames (.67 seconds) 


Left hand 

1:07 

1;J3 

7 frames (,39 seconds) 


Right knee 

1:09 

2:07 

15 frames (.84 seenntU) 


Total time for pattern 2:07 

Time between first knee 

39 frames (2.3 scCQnd.s) 


and second 

hand 

0:03 

3 frames (.17 seconds) 


It will be seen that time for forward hand movement is almost 
the same in these two children; that leg movements of the slower 
child are decidedly slower than those of the quicker child;' and that 
time between limb movements is much longer for the slower child 
tluin for the quicker. 

Further implications follow, Whereas increased age of an infant 
and use of pattern of progression may lead to elaboration of pattern 
and partial replacement by more complicated patterns, so far as the 
original simple pattern is retained it remains almost tlic same both 
in form and in timing. In simple creeping: there is with Ifoy D a 
slight increase in time required for the pattern, since at 48 weeks 
it takes about .05 seconds (1 frame) longer than at 36 weeks. AVitli 
13 oy Aj the speed of behavior appears to be exactly the same at 48 
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weeks as at 40; and with Girl R there is a decrease in time of one 
frame (.05 seconds), as she grows older. 

With regard to creeping in which one foot shows a near step, 
there is with Boy D a decrease of one frame (.05 seconds) from 40 
to 48 weeks; with Boy Aj an increase in total pattern time of five 
frames (.28 seconds) from +0 to +8 weeks; and with Girl B a 
decrease of one frame (.05 seconds) from 44 to 52 weeks. As to 
crccpijig with hands, one knee and one foot: in the eases of Boys 
A and D, the two infants who exhibited this pattern at more than 
one age level, the total time remains the same for each age nt which 
the pattern is seen. 

Such findings, If substantiated on a large number of cases, would 
seem to be strong evidence in favor of the theory that the basic 
patterns of progression arc the result of internal maturational factors 
rather than the products of practice. When a new and complex 
pattern appears for the first time in a form so complete that several 
weeks, possibly several months, of exercise of chat pattern do not 
appreciably change its form or its speed, we must coji elude that it 
occurs because of internal mechanisms rather than as the result 
of practice (or of the chaining of independent reflex abilities). 

G . Handedness and Footedness 

One interesting individual difference which can he observed in 
prone progression as in any inotor field is the matter of handedness 
and footedness. Little definitive or conclusive work has been done 
on the problem of whether or not handedness agrees with footedness, 
that is whether riglht-Iiandcd cliildrcii me also right-footed, and 
vice versa. No historical account of the problem will be given here, 
since it is not one of primary interest in the present study. 

Our present records indicate an interesting relationship between 
handedness and footedness. The criteria here used were as follows: 
as to handedness, observations were simply made as to which hand 
the child used to giasp and manipulate objects; particularly, at the 
later ages, which hand Jic used for drawing and for feeding liimself. 
As to footedness, that foot was considered dominant which first 
sliowed a near-step pattcM'ii in creeping and which later was used for 
stepping, til that type of creeping which involves the use of one knee 
and one foot, 'riiis enter inn agrees with tlic more common one 
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which considers the dominant foot as the one with which the child 
kicks, or first steps up when climbing. 

T]}e dominant foot has been determined during the crcepin(r 
stages, hut it might as well have been determined anywhere in the 
sequence, since in most cases the same foot shows itself as definitely 
dominant In stages 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, as well as 12 and 13. Par- 
ticularly in the case of Girl C marked stressing of one foot (the 
right) was observed from the very earliest weeks up through the 
second year.^^ 

Table 5 indicates for 19 of our subjects not only which hand and 

TAllLC S 


Anur-EMENT or IIano and Foot Dominance 



Domino ill 

Fastest 

Duiiiinant 

Fastest 

Case 

foot 

foot 

hand 

hand 

Jloy A 

Left 

Right- 

Right' 

Left 

IJoy U 

Left 

RighlS 

Right* 

Left 

Girl 13 

Left 

Right 

Right* 

Left'* 

Boy D 

Right 

Lefts 

Right 

Rit^hi 

Gill D 

Right 


Right 


Boy H 

Right 


Right 


Girl F 

Right 


Right 


Girl C 

Right 


Right 


Boy J 

Right 


Righi 


Boy L 

Right 


Right 


Boy F 

Right 


Left 


Boy G 

Right 


Left 


Girl H 

Right 


Left 


Girl J 

Right 


Left 


Boy E 

Left 


Right 


(Hrl G 

Boy I 

Left 


Right* 


Left 


Right* 


Girl E 

Left 


Right 


Girl I 

Left 


Right 



*Means that both Iiands (or feet) were used freely, 

Cleans that doininani foot wna the faster in simple creeping. 


which foot are dominant but also, in those cases where a quantita- 
tive analysis of cinema records was possible, which hand and wliicli 
foot moved forward in the shorter time. \The 20th subject did uot 


'This Stressing of the right foot through two years of life is illustrated 
in a cinema entillcd "Development of a Right Leg Pattern in a Child,'' 
/ifmed and edited by Dr. Charles A, Dickinson of the University of Maine, 
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exhibit any marked preference for cither foot during the period when 
he was available for observation.) 

Some general conclusions suggested by this tabic arc as follows; 
To begin with> there appears to be in all but one of our cases a 
definitely dominant foot. In cacli case but one the dominant foot 
moves the faster in simple crceping.^^ 

Of rile analyzable cases, our one definitely right-handed infanri^ 
moves the right hand decidedly faster* In the cases of each of the 
four children who, though using the right hand more than the left 
still use the left to fin appreciable extent, the left hand moves the 
faster.^® Seven of the definitely right-footed children were definitely 
right-handed, Four were left-handed. 

The eight dominantly left-footed children were right-handed (con- 
tralateral or diagonal agreement), but in the cases of five there was 
a marked tendency toward the use of tlie left hand, even though 
the right was dominant. Even more interesting is the fact that in 
the cases of three of the left-footed children we have the left hand 
moving forward faster than docs the right.^® 

In short, the present data suggest that in the majority of infants 
there is a strong tendency toward contralateral dominance; that is, 
for right foot and left hand, ot left foot and right hand, to be 
dominant. Twelve out of 19 cases in the present study showed such 
contialaterality. However, in seven of our cases, right liand and 
right foot seemed to be the dominant meinbers; and in the cases of 
four of our left-footed infants, tliough the right hand was dominant, 
there was a strong tendency toward use of the left hand. In no 
ctiic were both left foot and left liaiid found to be dominant. 


TABLE 6 

Aoreiiment of Hand amd Foot Ddminai^ce 




Lateral 

Contralateral 

Dominance 


7 

12 

Speed 


0 

4 


^'’In die more comiilicnieil modes of creeping die non 'dominant foot must, 
(jf iR'Ccs.sity, move llie faster since it cxcdiitcH tlic simpler pattern. 

'^'The oniy one on wliich analy'/iilile cinema records were available. 

"^Tiie only four on which [inalyzalilc cinema records were available. 

'^■'No aiiiilyzahlc ciiierin recoid? wci'c available in the other cases of left 
friritetl infants. 
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Cfiscs are given in Figure 17 \ eight institutinnal cases in Figure 18; 
and seven supplementary eases, partly normative and partly infants 
seen in homes, arc depicted in Figure 19. Particularly is the flat- 
ness of Figure 18 as compared with the other figures, interesting. 



FIGURE 19 
SuppLijMnNTAnY Casks 

Age at first appcnrancc of each sequential stage. 
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It shows R decided acceleration in the institutional cases over the 
cases observed outside institutions. There is comparatively little 
crossing of lines, indicating a fairly constant rate of development 
in any one child ; that is, a child who reaches one stage of progression 
early tends to reach every stage early, and vice versa. Stages IS and 
16, seen in the figures, arc, respectively, walking with help and walk- 
ing alone. It will be noted that walking with lielp usually precedes 
the stage of quadrupedal progression. 



5. CONCLUSIONS AND COMMENTS 

Two important conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing data. 
First, that the ontogenetic patterning of prone progression proceeds 
in accordance with far rcacliing biological laws of development, and 
second, that in accordance with such there is a consistent 

trend toward progression by means of hands and feet, and finally by 
feec alone. 

We have already noted that actual sequences of prone behavior 
corresponding closely to that found in human infants have been 
observed in a number of mammals. When one can point out in 
the chimpanzee (24), the cat (33), the opossum (26), and the 
guinea-pig (2) not only the uniform general laws of development 
which apparently hold true for all animals, but the same specific 
sequential patterns (such as pivoting, crawling, regressing and 
creeping) which are seen in the human infant, and in the same order 
in which they occur in humans (33, p. 249) it becomes apparent 
that development of the human infant must be proceeding in ac- 
cordance with far-reaching biological laws. 

Specific examples of these ^'laws*' and the way in which developing 
prone progression illustrates them, follow^ SluTley 'has stated^ 
*'Motor control sweeps downward from the eye and head region 
toward the lower trunk, pelvic arid sacral regions, and . . . progresses 
outward in the limbs from shoulder to finger-tips, and from hips to 
toes . . (33, p. 247). This brief statement embodies two im- 

portant ^‘laws*’: the “cephalocaridad” and the ^'proximo-distar' laws 
of development. Cotli of these principles arc amply demonstrated 
by the human infant in the course of the development of prone 
progression, 

Let us consider the first, and extremely important, principle, of 
cephalocaudad development as applied to development of progression 
In the human infant. First, in the infant, comes head control. 
To begin with, the head is barely lifted from the supporting sur- 
face; then, as arm control develops, the head can be lifted higher 
and higher. Next comes arm control. Weight first rests on tlie 
forearms; then on hands and wrists; finally, on hands alone. After 
arm development comes trunk development, so that it is compara- 
tively late before the legs develop and become able to function as 
independent units over which the infant has full control. 
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C(>y;liill lias C(»iniTU‘nU*tl, of the Amblystoma, that the forcliinhs 
all their reflex aetivities before the hind limbs begin to move 
even under complete domiiifince of the trunk (9, p. 25). Much 
the same relative (level op in ent Is to be noted In the hum an infant. 
Hy 10 weeks nearly all infiints have attained enough arm control to 
rest iheir weight on their forearms, when lying prone; and by 24 
weeks a majority of infants can rest their weight on liands only 
(20, p. 64). On the otiicr hand, it is not until a mean age of 32 
weeks tliat the infants lie re .studied could thrust their knees forward 
under I he body so that wcl'^ht rested on forelegs, a degree of de- 
velopment which might he compared with resting weight on fore- 
arms; and not on til 47 weeks that the feet replaced the knees and 
l(‘gs, even as ihe hands had replaced the forearms some 23 weeks 
earlier. 

It is presumably this earlicT development of control over arms 
wliich gives them their extreme, and sometimes overlooked, im- 
portance in progression, particularly in the earliiM' stages. Not only 
ilo arms respond In a more advanced iminner tluin dn legs in the case 
of altiinde only, hut they nlso play a leading role in several stages 
of [irogression so far as actual progression is concerned. 

Jn at least three of the early stages, where actual piogression is 
concerned, iiunkmoiU is effected almost exclusively hy the arms. 
In stage three (pivoting) we sec the arms almost exclusively effect- 
ing moveiueiU. Again in stage six (crawling), the next instance of 
(ictual pn)gressl''ii, we see ihe arms playing a major role. And once 
again in stage eight (retrogression), we see the arms as more active 
and more powerful than the legs. 

From this point on the legs become increasingly important until 
in mine few cases hut one hand, and that ratlier flectingly, is used in 
pione progression; progression being almost entirely a matter of for- 
\vin‘(] knee and foot movements. But it will he noted that the 
legs do not apparently ctiual the arms as functional units until the 
child is approximately 40 weeks old. For tile first 40 weelcs of the 
child's life (lliat is, during about two-thirds of the time during 
which prone hehavioi can he observed) the arms arc the important 
factors in prone progression. 

riie second principle indicalcd above, that of ‘^pioximo-disliil” 
[lifferciuiation, is also well illustrated by the development of prone 
[U'ogri'ssion In the human infant. Ik* fore progression takes place, 
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in the matter of posture alone, the forearms replace the arms, hands 
replace forearms, as the infant lies prone and rests his weight on his 
arms. The same sequence is seen in crarvliii^; actual use 

of various parts of tire arm apparently necessitating a recurrence of 
tile sequence, since in earliest crawling the whole forearm is used, 
to be repjflccd later by Us'e of hands alone. We see the .'lajnc thing 
again in creeping postures: weight of the upper body resting first on 
forearms, later on bands. 

The same principle is illustrated even more strllcingl}^ in the case 
of the lower linnhs. In crawling, and in earliest creeping, feet move 
simply as a part of the legs. Not till stage 12 (creeping with n 
^'near-step"’) do feet begin to show signs of independent action ; and 
not \mtil stage 13 docs a foot actually step, independently. Not 
till stage 14 (quadrupedal progression) docs our ‘‘law'* reach its 
ultimate solution, as the child progresses on hands and feet. 

A third important principle is that development should take place 
from the outer side of the hand to the inner and, correspondingly, 
from the inner side of the foot to the outer. In crawling, the 
outer side of hand and forearm are used; in creeping, a later stage, 
the hand only, with increasing tendency to stress the radial side. 
Similarly, we see functional development of the foot proceeding 
from inner to outer side. In the earlier stages of prone progres- 
sion the infant presses against the supporting surface with only the 
inner side of liis foot. Even as late as stage 12 the inner side of 
the foot is stressed tlie more. But b]' the time that quadrupedal 
progression occurs^ the foot is being used in a plantigrade position, 
even as in walking. 

In short, prone behavior in the lutmaji infant appears to develop 
as Joes other behavior in human and infra-human alike, ‘‘through 
the progressive CTipansioJi of a perfectly integrated ttJta) pattern 
and the individuation within it of partial patterns which acquire 
various degrees of discreteness’* (9^ p. 38). It proceeds in accordance 
wit)] general laws of growtli and is priiiianly govcj-ned by intrinsic 
rather than extrinsic factors. 

Our second important conclusion is that the trend in prone 
progression is constantly toward quadrupedal pragression, which 
appears to he the logical end- result of a sequence of prone behavior 
pat terns. 

To begin vvith, this conclusion makes it possible for prone behavior 
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in the Infant to take its place in the general scheme of things as a 
genetic remstatement of behavior in the race. It has been suggested 
that the infant, as he develops, recapitulates locomotor behavior as 
it has developed in the race. We have, as we go upward in the animal 
scale, those who swim, those who crawl, those who creep, and finally, 
those wiio walk upright on their hind limbs. Even so in the infant. 
First come non-productive swimming movements'^ tlicn crawling, then 
creeping and quadrupedal progression, and finally, vralking. But 
it is significant that among infra-liuinans, when the creeping stage 
of locomotion is reached it is always in a pattern comparable to 
hand and foot creeping as seen in the human infant. 

In a narrower application, the conclusion that quadrupedal 
progression is the ultimate end -stage of prone progression, gives 
meaning and point to the very sequence of behavior patterns from 
which it is drawn. Let us review briefly prone behavior as it 
develops and as hands replace elbows, and feet replace knees; keep- 
ing in mind throughout that the tendency is always toward eventual 
quadrupedal progression, 

Tlie substitution of hands for elbows is well established by stage 
7 of our sequence; the substitution of feet for knees, not till 
stage 14. However, the use of the feet as in stepping is fore- 
shadowed as early as stage 2, when the baby thrusts one knee and 
thigh forward beside his body, with inner side of the foot pressed 
against the floor. This same use of the inner side of one foot against 
the supporting surface is often seen thereafter through stages 3, 
4, 5, and 6; that is, during pivoting rolling to one side, attaining the 
low creep position, and crawling, Since such use of the foot is 
apparently without result or reason, it seems probable that it is 
determined by developmental mechanics rather than being the result 
of experience or the expression of any immediate necessity. 

Use of die feet in this niiiniier is ohscu ved only infrequently during 
the stages when the infant is attaining the high creep position, rock- 
ing, retrogressing and cr cep-crawling, but appears again shortly after 
the infant begins to creep on hands and knees. A true step does not 
appear till stage 13, but in stage 12 tlicrc occurs a pattern which 


'’This pic-loL-oinolor hclnivior mrnrs usually ariuiiul 20 weeks, jircccdini^ 
true locmiiolor behavior, niid is therefore not iiicliuletl in the present 
ncqucnce. 
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we hi^yc termed a That is, as tlic knee moves fciwaidj 

4lic Jieel I'otatcs in and downward, aiul the foot moves forward in 
step position] bul: as the knee comes to the floor, the toe-tips contact 
the (looi and then the heel roLates up and outward till the top of 
the foot contacts the floor. In sta^c 13, the dominant foot moves 
fotwiu'd jn an actual stepi the sole of this foot he in ft at all times 
parallel to the flooL'. 

And finally, when the child has rciichetl the 14th sliif^c of prone 
progiession, the transition from elbows and knees to hands and feet 
is completed. Progression is like that of any four-footed ajiimal, 
as the child moves about briskly, right hand forward, then left foot; 
left hand forward, tlicn right foot. 

If we but grant that (luadrupcdal progression is the end-goal 
of prone development in the human infant (even thougli it may not 
always be attained), we find that the sequence of behavior patterns 
which we have observed as appearing in a nearly complete and 
universal form from child to child and from one environment to 
another, becomes a meaningful, ordered and somewhat purposeful 
sequence of events. It further pives a new and interesting import 
to the whole field of prone behavior. 

So long as we arc content to conclude a series of prone bclinvior 
patterns with creeping on hands and knees, prone behavior remains 
’by itself, a somewhat isolated type of early behavior. But enlarge 
the sequence to include quadrupedal progression, and prone behavior 
shows itself in its true guise, a preparatory field for impending 
walking behavior. Just as in prehension the digits have to become 
emancipated from the hand (21, pp, 107-285), so in progression tlic 
hands Imvc to become omancipated from the arms, the feet from 
the legs. We see througliDiit all developing prone behavior the in- 
creasing tendency toward use of hands and feet. Early behavior is 
but an approximation of later behavior. The tendency throughout 
is for the hands to free themselves from the arms and for the feet 
to swing inward and, become plantigrade; but it is only after a long 
series of earlier patterns have exhibited themselves that they do so. 



6. SUMMARY 


1. The prone behavior of n ^roup of 20 infjuits Avas shulied by 
means of a photn^nipliic tccliiiicpic, records brin^:; jnaclc in sonu* cases 
at l)i-wce[dy arul in some at monthly intervals. 

2. Behavior was analyzed into the following list of l)eliavior 
items which, in an app arc [illy inflexible <Kdcr, coi\sUtv\tc the se- 
qviencc of patterns which can be observed duriiiii; the development 
of prone progression ! 

1. One knee and tliij'h forwarti bcsitic llie luidy, 

2. Knee nnd tliiKh forward, irncr side of fool loniaclinjr die 

floor. 

3. Pivolinf?. 

4. Inferior low ciccp posilion, 

5. Low creep poHidon. 

6 . Crawling. 

7. High creep position. 

3. Retrogression. 

9. Rocking. 

to. Creep-crawling. 

U. Creeping on hands and knees. 

12. Crccj>ing, near step with one ftxjt. 

13. Creeping, step with one fool. 

14. Quadrupedal progression: creeping on liniuls anti feeU 

3. A study of individufil differencos siigt^cstcd that pinnr ]H'o- 
gTcs&iou develop?, in i\ similiU numnev Um\ clnld lu child and \hat 
individual differences conimtaily observed can he aiialvzod ijito ilu: 
three following classes : 

(^0 Ages at which individnnl singes in a (‘oiiiinoii sefnience 
aic reached. 

(M I'empo of individual mo\'cinLntH and groups nf iiio^’orncnis. 

(c) Degree to whicli infants elahornic individual stafj:es nl 
tlic .setpicnce. 

4. Quantitative analysis of dara indicated tlial ilie speed of anv 
particular pattern does not decrease with p rad lee, sugirtMing ilie 
potency of matu ration as opposed to p rue lice factors. 

5. It was concluded ihal (a) jutuie dcvfhjpnient proceeds Imui 
licad to foot, iiriii developiiieiii preceding leg deveh)i)in('ni. Tlie 
aims exclusively effect progression dvning the iirst three stages nl 
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fictuiil progression, i.e,, pivoting, crawling and retrogression. Legs 
do not play ft part in progression equal to that oi the arms until 
U of the present sequeaco. (6) The teodeney vs for the 
(lands to replace tile forearms and the feet to replace the knees. 
The trend throughout is toward progression by means of himds and 
feet only. 
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